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One flight aboard the Boeing 707, and you know why this superb 


Fast friend ot over jetliner is the most popular airliner in aviation history. You span 


half a continent during a leisurely lunch. There’s no vibration, 


three-quarters of a million no travel fatigue. You arrive rested and refreshed, after the most 


wonderfully comfortable flight of your life. More than three-quarters 


Passel fers of a million passengers have already enjoyed this tranquil, yet 


exhilarating, new way to travel. Make your next trip by Boeing 70 





These airlines have ordered 707 or shorter-range 720 jetliners: AiR FRANCE * AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL * AMERICAN AIRLINES * BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS * BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION * CONTINENTAL AIR LINES * CUBANA DE AVIACION * IRISH AIR LINES * LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES * PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS * QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS ° 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES * SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS * TRANS WORLD AIRLINES * UNITED AIR LINES * VARIG AIRLINES OF BRAZIL * Also the MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
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NEW 


ZENITH 


DEVELOPMENTS pring you the finest high fidelity 


of the Stereophonic Age. Only Zenith has Extended Stereophonic—the most dramatic sound separation 
ever from a single instrument. A single turn of Zenith’s new Extended Stereophonic control and the Zenith dual speaker 
systems seem to move out beyond the sides of the cabinet. Sound is richer, deeper, more life-like than you have ever 


heard before. Another new Zenith development is the exclusive Automatic Balance Control 


that lets you bring the separate speaker systems into proper balance—automatically keeps 


them in balance no matter how often you change the volume. Exclusive engineering 
advances like these make Zenith Extended Stereophonic High Fidelity the finest you can 


find in the world today. 


Above is the Zenith Gershwin, an Extended Stereophonic 
instrument with FM/AM radio, in exquisite fine furni- 
ture cabinetry from the Decorator Group. Has Zenith’s 
exclusive Cobra-Matic® Record Changer and Cobra* 


{iy ZENITH RADIO 
PL sg CORPORATION 
3 3 CHICAGO 39, 

7 ILLINOIS. The 

‘ ion 


televis mic high fi- 
« 


Tone Arm; 40 watts of power output undistorted, up to 
80 watts peak, from Zenith-designed dual channel ampli- 
fiers. Provision for new Zenith Radial Sound System 
(optional). Danish Modern styling in walnut veneers 


ENITH 





As you listen the sound source 
seems to move beyond the cabinet 





and walnut solids, blond oak veneers and blond oak 
solids, or ebony color. Model SFD2570, $700.00.* Other 
Zenith quality, stereophonic-equipped high fidelity 
instruments are priced from $159.95*. 


The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 





Roast Capon Nob Hill. . . party fare: 
done toa turn with butter-chervil-chicken ° 
bouillon. Gives turkey an elegant new 3; 


LOOK what you can do with a 
General Electric Rotisserie Oven... 


Its a rotisserie...infra-red broiler... handy second oven 


flavor, too! Spit takes 14-16 pound bird. 


Glazed Mixed Fruit . . . place fruit in 
broiling rack for rotisserie spit. Broil 5 
minutes, brushing with honey and butter. 


3 Herb-broiled Lobster . . . brush with ; 
butter and chopped tarragon—broil ; 
quickly. (Infra-red heat broils tender lob- 
ster but doesn’t dry it out.) : 
Chateaubriand . . . marinate beef ten- 
derloin in tart French dressing and herbs. + 
Rotisserize about an hour. : 

5 Baked Alaska . . . takes just 5 minutes: 
at 450° in the General Electric Rotisserie 
Oven. (Ideal for gourmet desserts like : 
this... precision heat makes them turn 
out evenly browned all over!) : 


General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Dept., 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
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Bakes with the accuracy of a range 
oven... and it's automatic! You just 
push a button—set the timer. Timer 
buzzes and the heat shuts off when 
your food is perfectly done. 


Seals in natural meat juices. Broils 
with infra-red heat. What a difference 
that makes in your steaks and chops! 
And the exclusive tilt-top lid gives 
you easier access to the food. 


Better for rotisserizing. Continual 
self-basting under the radiant heat 
gives meats and poultry a wonderful 
golden-brown crispness . . . yet keeps 
them moist and tender inside. 
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OCTOBER COVER. Holiday's editors decided that no one pictorial view could possibly 
encompass the multifarious aspects of New York, so we asked typographic designer Herb 
Lubalin to create a special type design, stating simply the theme of the issue. Not so easy as it 
sounds, for it took sixteen tries before he came up with a ““New York” in the Holiday mood. 


NEXT MONTH. Wright Morris revisits Mexico and discovers the reasons for its al- 
lure; Lawrence Durrell enjoys a rollicking visit through Provence; and Nancy Wilson Ross 
takes a look at the baffling city of Tacoma. In the first of two penetrating articles, William 
Manchester explores the personality of labor leader Walter Reuther; Frances Gray Patton 
tells what makes a Southern belle; Benedict Thielen takes you into Florida’s lovely lake 
country; and A. M. Maughan guides you through the history-laden Tower of London. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE .. . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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RARELY 
THERE COMES 
A GREAT 
FRAGRANCE,.. 


INTIMATE, 


.a fragrance 
now cherished by. smart 
women as one of the world’s 


seven great fragrances. 
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Where the Blazed Trail 


Crosses the Boulevard 


N 1892, a couple of old friends 
| shared a love of the out-of- 
doors agreed that sportsmen would 
welcome the opportunity to choose 
fine equipment in an outdoor at- 
mosphere with the aid of fellow 
sportsmen, Nearly s:venty years 
later a world-famous spo ting out- 
post in the heart of America’s larg- 
est city proves just how right Mr. 
Abercrombie and Mr. Fitch were. 

The extent to which sporting gear 
has been developed and refined 
through the years would undoubt- 
edly surprise A&F’s founders. But 
the character which has been faith- 
fully maintained would certainly 
delight them. For one has but to 
step inside the familiar Madison 
Avenue door to enjoy a unique 
world of fun and leisure where the 
pace is relaxed and comfortable, 
the air friendly and informal. 


Here—ready to be inspected and 
tried, appreciated and enjoyed— 
is everything a sportsman ever 
dreamed of. And more. Guns, tackle, 
athletic equipment. Games, camp- 
ing gear, barbecue needs. Plus ac- 
tive and spectator sports clothing 
for men and women—and a choice 
collection of sporting accessories 
and gifts. The quality, without ex- 
ception: the best for the price. 

If the feel of a gun, the flick of a 
fly, the smell of fine leather mean 
something special to you, this is 
your kind of store. Browsing at A&F 
is a long-standing tradition in New 
York. And in Chicago and San 
Francisco as well. So stop by when 
you re in the neighborhood. A warm 
welcome and an array of sporting 
specialties unmatched anywhere 
always await you at The Greatest 
Sporting Goods Store in the World. 


ABERCROMBIE & Errcu 


364 MADISON AVENUE—NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 


—~ — 


PALM BEACH 








LETTERS 


Views of Alaska 


Ho.ipay is to be congratulated on 
the finest article on Alaska (August 
HOLIDAY) I ever read and superlative 
pictures by John Lewis Stage. My wife 
and I lived in Ketchikan from 1924 to 
1934 and were familiar with most of 
Mr. Bellah’s story. In 1929 we made a 
trip over the only highways then in 
Alaska—the military Richardson and 
Steese highways—from Chitina to Fair- 
banks, thence to Circle City on the 
Yukon River and returning through 
Keystone Canyon to Valdez. We drove 
on gravel roads, through washouts and 
several cuts through snow higher than 
the car in July and August. What a 
change now with all the connecting 
black-topped roads making an Alaska 
trip the most interesting in the world. 


ELLIOT LYMAN FISHER 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Call me a curmudgeon if you wish, 
but the piece on Alaska is the greatest 
inducement to staying home in Nevada. 
Any community or premises, such as 
some place called Ketchikan, that 
sports a sign ““No Drunks, No Dogs 
Allowed” doesn’t have the implications 
of hospitality that recommend it to me. 
The first category eliminates my pres- 
ence, the second is a sneer at the animal 
that is so measurelessly man’s superior 
that Ketchikan, wherever it may be, is 
afraid of having dogs around for com- 
parison. A truly civilized attitude might 
suggest a sign ““No Alaskans Allowed,” 
and I’m thinking of putting one out 
front of my home, a place simply 
crawling with dogs and drunks. 


LUCIUS BEEBE 
Virginia City, Nev. 


The story of Alaska was wonderful. 
One of the best I ever read. 

But as an old Attu man—I served 
there eight months during World War 
II—I must call attention to one error. 
Author Bellah says: ‘“‘Adak is the 
farthest western reach of the tangible 
sovereign dignity of the United States.” 
He is wrong by at least 400 miles. We 
sailed that far west from Adak and were 
still in Alaska territory when we fought 
a bloody battle for the repossession of 
Attu Island. And the “tangiblesovereign 
dignity” of the United States is unmis- 
takably proclaimed there by the Amer- 
ican flag waving over its cemetery where 
some 500 of our comrades lie forever at 
rest. Incidentally, it was still west of 
Adak we passed Kiska, the island where 
the Japs’ feet got so cold they left with- 


out a fight. NORMAN MASON 


Sedro Woolley, Wash. 


Bikini Explosion 


Herewith a suggestion on the layout 
of the August issue: how about putting 
the picture of the bikini-clad beauty 
which illustrates Her Highness the 
Carlton with Clifton Fadiman’s Party of 
One about today’s sex-obsessed writers 
and their works? The picture, which 
should do credit to any ‘“‘cheesecake” 
magazine and certainly must shake the 
founders of the august Curtis Publish- 
ing Company in their graves, amply 
points up Mr. Fadiman’s contention 
that it is the suggestiveness of sex in 
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Continued from Page 4 


today’s novels that makes them so re- 


volting. ERIKA SCHNURMANN 


Free Public Library 
Paterson, N.J. 





@ Holiday was reporting, not novelizing. 
The outfit above is standard feminine 
beachwear on the French Riviera.—Ed. 


The picture of the Riviera debutante 
clad in her bikini is uncalled for. You 
have lowered your standards by spread- 
ing scandal. You have disgraced 
womanhood, glorified sin and inde- 
cency. I will never purchase your mag- 


AZINE again. RICHARD M. SIPPEL 


Bronx, N.Y. 


You have made the cost of the yearly 
subscription more than worth while. 


ROLAND A. BARONE 
Marion, Va. 


Cheering Section 


I have rarely been so cheered as I am 
now after reading A Visit with the Bed- 
room Novelists (Party of One, August 
Houipay). Since my profession makes 
me peculiarly sensitive to the subject— 
defensive at best, apologetic the rest of 
the time—I hope you won't mind if I 
range myself behind your banners from 
now on. 

Perhaps it is a measure of how far I 
am steeped in sin, but pornography 
does not seem the issue at all. Indeed, 
one question keeps recurring as I wade 
through (and often sell handsomely) 
novel after novel in which human 
copulation and some of its gaudier 
variants bring nothing but misery to all 
concerned. If they’re having such a ter- 
rible time, why do they do it? Speaking 
only as an amateur in such matters, I 
must insist that if sex involved the 
agonies I keep reading about, I'd quit. 
But maybe it’s like the railroads—if you 
like a farfetched parallel. Since I keep 
reading about how American railroads 
are losing millions each year, I marvel 
simple-mindedly why anyone would 
struggle to get and keep control of one. 
Do you think it’s possible that the Bed- 
room Boys are really on to a good thing, 
and are keeping it to themselves? 

SAUL DAVID 
Editorial Director 
Bantam Books 
New York City 


Three cheers for Clifton Fadiman. He 
has had the courage to say, and very 
succinctly, what we all have been think- 
ing for a long time about our current 
pornographic novels. True, we do have 
the choice of reading or not reading 
them, but how can we escape the big 

Continued on Page 6 








T must take exception to Mr. Catton’s 








> 
»-.-one of Florida’s nine vacation regions 


_” Tie into thrills on this tropic-island holiday 


Deep-sea fishing is tops and 
you can’t beat the Florida Keys 


for sheer relaxation and fun 


Visitors to the Keys are inclined to give them 
exuberant praise. Some go so far as to say this 
chain of tropical islands is worth seeing even 
if you had to row. But that’s not necessary. 
Vaulted bridges up to seven miles long link these 
emerald isles. And the drive over azure seas is 
entrancing. 

Finned trophies caught in these waters make 
the Keys one of the most popular sport fishing 
regions in the world. Sailfish and tarpon, tuna 
and marlin run to boastable size. 


Resorts in the Keys are made for lazy living. 
The marine air is a great refresher. Warm days 
are perfect for swimming—for sunning a beach- 
comber brown. Sea delicacies caught in the 
morning are served tantalizing'y fresh the same 
evening in modern shore restaurants. 


In old Key West, southernmost city, you'll see 
tropical flowering trees and vines heavy with 
flamboyant bloom. Its quaint streets, old forts 
and busy water front recall a seafaring history 
that’s barnacled with buccaneer lore. 

Be sure to see the Keys on your Florida tour. 
And for help in planning a visit to any of Flori- 
da’s nine vacation regions, get the new, free Va- 
cation Guide book offered below. 


Florida 


YEAR-ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 





5 ‘. Po Tee 7 te ig a ar a a 
Accommodations at Key Largo, Tavernier, Islamorada, 
Marathon and all along the Keys vie with the best in 
Florida for fun-filled living. Many have pools, docks. 
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Captains and mates of rental fishing boats in the Keys know these waters intimately. This vaca- 
tioning trio has been guided into a school of big ones off old Fort Taylor at the tip of Key West. 


FREE! New 100-pg. FLORIDA 
VACATION GUIDE book. Gives tour 
information. Tells where to go, what 
to do, see, in Florida’s nine vacation 
regions. Plus 152 full-color photos 
and route maps. Just mail coupon!’ 





State of Florida « Room 1901-B 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vacation Guide 








book to: 
Name ‘icahanitillpcamapmatiainiiemaiils 
Address at 
a ans 
many roadside drive-offs where you can stop for EXECUTIVES: For full factual story on industrial advantages, write. 
a cook-out, launch a small boat and go fishing. Florida Development Commission, Dept. D, on your business letterhead. 
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Design purity that never tires— 
Tellin mmelareMagehartulelatiill Mitel 
endures—each Stiffel lamp is 
made with loving care to be 
handed from generation to 
generation, always cherished 
for what it is— 
a treasured piece. 
Begin your collection with one or two— 


then add. Over the years you'lFbe 


glad you did. Visit the better department, furniture 


1, Footed—Square Based— 
Metal Georgian Urn with Ring 
Bails. Available in Old Brass 
or Oid well Polished But!er's 
Silver finish. About $50.00* 


*Prices slightly higher South ond West. 


and specialty stores to see them. Descriptive literature 


Tal Mme) ololaMa-tel0[ 0) M@relelelg-t31-1o ll (eo) 


The Stiffel Company, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





2. Fine 18th 
Century White 
Glass and Old 
Brass Lampado. 
About $60.00* 


3. Classic 18th Century Fluted old Pine 
Bodied Urn on Tri-Cornered Metal Base. 
Finely Detailed Cup and Husk with other 
metal parts in Antique Golden Brass finish 
and Antique Black Enamel. About $90.00* 
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promotion blurbs in every leading de- 
partment store, magazine and news- 
paper we pick up? As long as there is 
money involved, our publishing houses 
will continue publishing them and the 
gullible public will continue reading 
them. Mr. Fadiman’s article is the first 
glimmer of light in the darkness and his 


poem is a gem. 
MRS. H. W. KNIGHT 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Footnote to History 


I can’t thank you enough for sending 
me that print of Arnold Newman’s 
great Lincoln memorabilia picture (The 
Man Who Killed Lincoln, June 1954 
Ho.ipay). I have for several years been 
collecting books, prints, etc. about 
Lincoln and his times. 

My great-great-grandfather, Senator 
Ira Harris of New York, was an inti- 
mate friend of President Lincoln. When 
General and Mrs. Grant were unable to 
accompany the Lincolns to the theater 
that night, Mrs. Lincoln asked my 
great-great-great-aunt Clara, the Sena- 
tor’s daughter, at the last minute, if she 
and her fiancé, a Major Rathbone, 
would like to come. Needless to say, the 
young couple jumped at the chance to 
sit with the President and Mrs. Lincoln 
in their box at Ford’s Theatre. After 





Booth shot the President and was at- 
tempting to escape through the door, 
Major Rathbone attacked him and 
forced him over the balcony. In the 
Struggle, Booth slashed Rathbone’s 
right arm from shoulder to wrist, but 
Rathbone’s action sufficiently delayed 
Booth so that he caught a spur in the 
American flag and broke his leg as he 
fell to the stage. Rathbone subsequently 
married Clara Harris and, most likely a 
direct result of his experience that night, 
went mad and killed her some years 


later. 
JAMES MC K. SYMINGTON 


Wilton, Conn. 


Who’s First? 

A curious error crept into an other- 
wise excellent piece, A Pilgrimage to 
Washington (June HOLIDAY). It was not 
the “dandy” Seventh Regiment of New 
York that reached Washington first 
when President Lincoln sent out his call 
for help. On the eighty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the historic day when their 
ancestors turned the British out of 
Concord, the farmers, laborers and 
clerks of Middlesex County were fight- 
ing their way through Baltimore to 
Washington. That was the 6th Infantry, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, the 
first uniformed and equipped troops to 
reach Washington at the beginning of 


the Civil War. 
CHARLES COULTER 


Washington, D.C. 
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can be found at these stores: 
NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
Weber & Heilbroner & Branches 


ATLANTA, GA. « Muse’s Clothing Co., Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. - The Hecht Co., Inc. 
& Branches 
Warner & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. - J. Blach & Sons, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. - Wm. Filene Sons Co. 
& Branches 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. + Hardie & Caudle 
CHICAGO, ILL. - Lytton’s & Branches 
CINCINNATI, OHIO - Mabley & Carew Co. 
John Shillito 
CLEVELAND, OHIO - The Halle Bros. Co. 
& Branches 
Harry Jacobson 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - The Union Co. 
Dunhills 
DALLAS, TEXAS - E. M. Kahn & Co., Inc. 
& Branches 
Gus Roos 
DAYTON, OHIO - Barrar, McCray & Trick 
DENVER, COLO. + Anderson’s, Inc. 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Inc. 
The Gano Downs Co. 
Robert Wilson & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. - J. L. Hudson Co., Inc. 
& Branches 
EL PASO, TEXAS - The White House 
Union Fashions 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS - A. B. Davis 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. - Paul Steketee & Sons 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - Palace Clothing Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - Bullocks, Inc. 
& Branches 
MEMPHIS, TENN. - Levy’s 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - T. A. Chapman 
Milwaukee Boston 
Store, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + Juster Bros. 
Liemandt’s, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. - Cain-Sloan Co., Inc. 
Joseph Frank & Son, Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. + Porter’s, Inc. 
NOGALES, ARIZ. - Bracker’s 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. - Diamond’s 
Kenneth J. Flowers 
PORTLAND, ORE. + Lipman-Wolfe Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. + Thalhimer’s 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH - Arthur Frank 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS - Fomby Clothing Co, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. - City of Paris, Inc. 
Jack Davis 
Swift Ltd. 
SEATTLE, WASH. - Frederick & Nelson 
Leslie-Hughes 
Prager’s, Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. - Selber Bros. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. - Arch Wilson 
ST. LOUIS, MO.- D. & J. Wilkinson Co. 
Famous-Barr Co. & Branches 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
ST. PAUL, MINN. + Hagstrum Bros., Inc. 
Dayton-Schunemann 
TUCSON, ARIZ. + Levy’s of Tucson 
TULSA, OKLA. + Vandeveer’s 
WASHINGTON, D. C. + Lansburgh’s 
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available at $5.95, $7.95, $10 and up. 





I must take exception to Mr. Catton’s 
implication that New York’s Seventh 
Regiment was the first to arrive to de- 
fend the capital in 1861. My history 
books show the date of their arrival as 
being April 25, 1861. If that date is cor- 
rect, then troops from Pennsylvania 
were there one week earlier. 

CHARLES P. HOFFMAN 
Allentown, Pa. 


@ Mr. Catton replies: “‘A delegation 
of some 500 militiamen from Pennsyl- 
vania apparently arrived on April 18, 
with the Sixth Massachusetts checking 
in on the evening of the next day. The 
New York regiment did not arrive until 
April 25, but because its march into town 
coincided with the renewal of railroad 
service connecting Washington with the 
North, the New York Seventh made the 
big impression.” —Ed. 


Thanks Uncovered 


I wish to express my appreciation and 
the appreciation of my government for 
printing Korean Cover-Up (Foreign 
Bazaar, August Ho.ipay). I thought 
your treatment was charming. I have 
sent a copy of this issue to Madame 
Rhee, the wife of our President. We are 
always pleased when interest is shown 
in any phase of our ancient Korean 
culture. PYO WOOK HAN 

Minister 
Korean Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


Home Address 


I appreciate the complimentary re- 
marks made by Cleveland Amory about 
the Garden of the Gods Club in My 
First Resorts (July HOLIDAY). However, 
I believe a correct recital of my personal 
use of the Garden of the Gods Club 
would have made a more interesting 
story than that recited in the article. 
After building the Garden of the Gods 
Club, my family and I continued to live 
in a small, light-housekeeping apart- 
ment under the stadium at The Broad- 
moor Hotel. Tour drivers, in passing by 
the club, also told the story that a man 
from Texas built the club because he 
wanted to move from The Broadmoor 
Hotel. The club was opened in June of 
1951 and neither my family nor I ever 
occupied the Texas Suite or any other 
accommodations at the club. 

; A. G. HILL 
Dallas 


House of Hits 


View From the Bridge had its world 
premiére, not at Matunick as stated in 
Straw Hat Circuit (July HoLipay), but 
at Falmouth Playhouse. We’re pretty 
proud of the number of plays that have 
premiéred here and gone on to Broad- 
way success. GEORGE MOSES 

Falmouth, Mass. 


37 Minutes’ Entertainment 


I have just finished By Rocking Chair 
Across America (July HoLipay) and 
compliment you on a most entertaining 
thirty-seven minutes. Generally a vis- 
itor to the United States is either acidic 
in his comments or untruthfully pleas- 
ant. Mr. Atkinson, never having been 
to this country, has managed to avoid 
pitfalls of the average tourist and so can 
see “‘America as she is.” 

JAMES MC CUTCHEON 
Madison, Wis. 


Alive and Kicking 


Only honor impinged upon could induce 
so courteous a people as Wayzatans (all 
3000 of them) to spoil the point of Lucius 
Beebe’s incident about James J. Hill in his 
amusing piece, The Lost Art of Being Rich 
(June Ho.tipay). The Wayzata City Coun- 
cil has asked me to assure your readers that 
Wayzata, far from being one of Mr. Beebe’s 
Nevada ghost towns, is breathing lustily. 
If “Wayzata was never the same again,” it 


was not thanks to Jim Hill's vindictive ac- 
tion, but to the general decline of Lake 
Minnetonka’s era as an international wa- 
tering-place. 

Well-fed, well-manicured, Wayzata has 
no relief problem, five excellent schools, 
the state basketball championship, a hand- 
some and heavily-used branch of the 
county library and four packed churches. 

Come see us breathe sometime. 

THELMA JONES 
Wayzata, Minn. 


Up in the Air 


I just want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed Handbook of Private Planes (July 
Ho.ipay). My husband also enjoyed it 
immensely. He has his private license, work- 
ing for a commercial license, and | am 
just a beginner with twelve hours in. We 
are contemplating buying a plane and 
your article was most helpful. 

AIKO V, MATSUNO 
Los Angeles 








Genuine Ocean Pearl Buttons, of course. 








*'Touché...leisure shirts by €xcello 


They go right to the heart of the problem of combining fashion and function in a shirt 


for active or spectator sport. AMOUR...with a smart contrasting panel 


is tailored of an iridescent shantung weave in eight rich, soft autumn shades. $10.00. 
GENOA CASUAL, a soft-as-velvet Jersey knit, of 100% Acrilan...wash and wear. The fly front, 


one-piece collar, with whipcord accents, gives the Genoa the authentic Continental touch. $8.95. 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, Inc., 1115 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
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FIRST TRIP TO EUROPE? 












































TAKE THESE 
IMPORTANT STEPS 


One: See your Travel Agent. Planning ahead can double 
your fun! Two: Choose IRISH AIR LINES, for the 
friendliest service in the sky. You'll love the warm-hearted 
Irish hospitality, the appetizing meals, the gracious manner 
of our hostesses (Irish colleens with smiling eyes and lilting 
brogue!) R-e-l-a-x at your ease, as million-mile pilots 
speed you overnight to Europe...to Dublin, London, 
Paris, Rome—24 cities in all. On your first trip or 50th, 


fly IRISH AIR LINES. 


FREE; Mail coupon below for exciting, illustrated ‘‘preview”’ 
of your trip to Europe, packed with useful facts. 


ry JRISH 


SSes= AIR LINES 


THE FRIENDLY AIRLINE 








NEW YORK + BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
To: IRISH AIR LINES, Dept. H-100, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Send me FREE illustrated “‘preview’’ of my European trip. 
Name 
Address 








My Travel Agent is 








Brave Cover 


Naturally I am delighted to see Chief 
Many Feathers (cover, July HoLipay) 
pursuing such a splendid avocation, but 
I can’t help saying he could look a little 
more cheerful about the thing. I suspect 
the old son of a gun /as been in touch 
with things European. That camera he’s 
using has an alarmingly Continental 
look. Although this is unpleasant, it is 
not, I suppose, unfair. After all, Amer- 
icans do take pictures in Europe with 
American cameras, especially a certain 
brand. One can’t have everything and I 
shouldn’t be too greedy. 





I hope you can get the word to the 
Chief that this is the Automatic Age of 
Photography. I swear that’s a light 
meter he has wired to his satchel. 

T. F. ROBERTSON 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N.Y. 


American Alps 


The omission of Glacier National 
Park, the Alps of America, from Notes 
on National Parks (July HOLIDAY) has 
been brought to my attention. Perhaps 
you are waiting for 1960 when you can 
do a special feature story since 1960 is 
the Golden Anniversary of Glacier 


Park. 
J. HUGO ARONSON 


Governor 
State of Montana 
Helena 


@ We listed only the ten most visited 
parks. Glacier Park is the twelfth most 
visited. — Ed. 


Helping Hand 


Congratulations on Your National 
Parks (July Houiway). I have been in 
the “‘business”’ of trying to enlighten the 
public about what national parks are, 
and what they are for—and in general, 
in the work of nature protection and 
wilderness preservation—for nearly 
twenty years. You have lent an able 
hand to our work, for you have reached 
a vast audience we have no way of con- 
tacting; and so, to congratulations, I 
add thanks. 

Whenever an article about the na- 
tional parks and monuments appears in 
a magazine, I read with anxiety. All the 
way to the end, this was one series of 
grand and satisfying surprises after 


another. 
DEVEREUX BUTCHER 


Board of Trustees 
National Parks Association 
Washington, D.C. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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| M°CORMICK 


Gld Fashioned 
MISSOURI WHISKEY 


Smoothest 
Shot 


from the 
limestone spring water* 
recipe of Ben Holladay, 
“The Stagecoach King”... 
Mc Cormick’s is the bourbon 
that went West 
with the stagecoach. 


*Experts agree—limestone 
spring water is essential in 
making the finest .whiskey. 
And Mc Cormick's has been 
made with pure limestone 
spring water at the same dis- 
tilling site for over 100 years 

—longer than any 
other bourbon 
known. 





The only Missouri Sour mash Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey « 7 years old » 86 proof 
Distilled and bottled by 
McCormick Distilling Company, Weston, Missouri 








































Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new § Y VJ 'T'C) PIC ON 


A= is filled and enriched by a new concept 
only if the concept is fully understood. And 
only a scholar with long years of disciplined study 
behind him can ordinarily stick to the task of ab- 
sorbing the great abstract ideas without an in- 
structor. Guidance, interpretation, discussion are 
usually necessary to give them meaning and ap- 
plication to one’s own life. That is why this new 
edition of the GREAT BOOKS was published. 


The key to its enormous value is the “‘teacher”’ it 
provides—the amazing SYNTOPICON pictured 
above. The SYNTOPICON is a new concept in self- 
education. It is the product of 400,000 man-hours 
of research by 100 scholars over a period of eight 
years. It is quite literally a great ‘“‘teacher” living 
in your home . . . always at your disposal to in- 
terpret to you the great ideas contained in the 
GREAT BOOKS. 


As you begin to absorb and understand these great 
ideas by which man has survived and progressed, 
you will begin to reflect their greatness in your 
own ability to think, speak, and act with new and 
impressive weight. You will have sounder judg- 
ment on political and economic issues as the great 
minds who conceived and contributed law and 
justice make the whole great idea of govern- 





ment clear to you. You will develop a sounder 
philosophy of life as your mind is illuminated by 
the great minds of the ages. 


You will not be limited in your business progress 
by your own narrow specialty, but will be pre- 
pared to handle the daily problems of top level 
management which call for broad general thinking 
rather than limited technical knowledge. 


Even in your own personal life, a knowledge of 
mankind through century on century can guide you 


Mail This Coupon Today 
for FREE BOOKLET 


Name 
Address 


City 
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GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DE?T..16-D 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your handsome booklet which pictures and describes 
the revolutionary sYNTOPICON and the Great Books in full detail. Also 
tion on how I may obtain this magnificent set, dire 


In Canada, write Great Books of the Western World, Terminal Bidg 


Is a well-rounded man 


sometimes a hollow man 7? 





A great deal of emphasis has been placed on the importance of the 
well-rounded man. It is a label which is generally regarded as desirable, 

but too often we mistake participation in a variety of activities as the sign 
of a well-rounded man. Too many of us overlook completely the real 
meaning of the words—the development of a whole person. We keep ourselves 
so busy with the external manifestations of well-rounded interests that 

we neglect to fill our minds to any significant depth. 


We end up a whiz on the golf course—but with no personal philosophy 

to sustain us in time of reversal or trouble. We are full of social conversation 
at a party—but devoid of thoughts to occupy our minds when we are left 
alone. We work hard in business—but with no well-defined principles 

to give us a sturdy, inflexible integrity. We busy ourselves dutifully in 
civic activities—but with no real understanding of a dedication to 

service. We are often hollow men. 


It was to meet this growing need for intellectual depth that the new 

edition of the Great Books described below was published. A fascinating 
new Syntopicon published with it is designed to guide you through the great 
ideas by which man has survived and progressed—to make them 

meaningful to you and your life. It will be of interest and perhaps of 

value to you to read this description of the Great Books—because a well- 
rounded man—filled with knowledge and understanding of the 

great ideas—can never be a hollow man. 
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Published by the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 








to the decisions and actions which have eternally 
resulted in the greatest success and contentment. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to learn all the details 
of this handsome new edition of the GREAT BOOKS. 
Mail in the coupon below for a free descriptive 
booklet. It will explain how you can find new un- 
derstanding of yourself and the world through the 
great ideas which have engrossed man since the 
written record of man began. It is in this way that 
one stretches mind and soul. It is in this way that 
one grows in wisdom. 


include complete informa 
t from the publisher, on your special budget plan 


Zone State 


, Toronto, Ont 


see cat cn ie site in nen ini en ees cresyl 


°) 








4 MANHATTAN IN THE BACKGROUND 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity? a ae ’ is Canadian Club, at 90.4 proof. It’s a good 
The remarkable thing about the world’s : thing for you to know. This combination 
great whiskies...Scotch and Canadian... * means you can stay with it all evening long 
is lightness. But the lightest of them all s=SS8ec:  —in cocktails before dinner, highballs after. 


ORAM WALKER © SONS 


CANADIAN CLUB + 6 YEARS OLD + 90.4 PROOF + IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY, 
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SHOPPING: 


Everything 
Money 
Can Buy 


by Nan Robertson 


Do you want to buy a sliver of the Blarney 
stone ? Or butterflies’ wings from 

Taiwan? A bronze goddess? All these 
things and thousands more are in 

New York's foreign stores. Here is 

Mrs. Alexander Schaffer and 

some glittering bibelots 

in her Fifth Avenue 

shop, A La Vieille Russie. 


@ Shortly after man returns from his 
first trip to the moon, the first shop on 
earth to sell souvenirs from out of this 
world undoubtedly will open in New 
York. This is not a preposterous fancy. 
The desire to know other lives and other 
places is strong in many Americans, 
and if they do not go abroad, they may 
find fulfillment in Manhattan. 

For this small island, twelve and one 
half miles long and two and one half 
miles wide, is the greatest yet most com- 
pact shopping bazaar on earth. Only 
here can visitors sample such a largess 
and variety of foreign merchandise, and 
buy it without the frustration of lan- 
guage barriers or the confusion of 
strange currencies. For these reasons, 
and because the city yields the best of 
everything from everywhere, experi- 
enced U.S. travelers often prefer to do 
all their foreign shopping in New York. 

There is nothing, no matter how 
esoteric, that the seeker cannot find. A 
determined visitor can uncover bidets 
from France, botas from Spain, bag- 
pipes from Scotland, butterflies’ wings 
from Taiwan, and a sliver (it may be 
blarney) of the Blarney stone. 

In no two shops is the atmosphere 
alike. It may be homespun, as at Scot- 
tish Products, or iridescent and threaded 
with gold, as at the India Shop. The 
accents are slurred Japanese at Yama- 
naka and crisply British at D.M. & P. 
Manheim. There is the past at the 
Carlebach Gallery of primitive art, and 
the present at Takashimaya, the airy 
new department store where sake cups 
made in Japan last month stand in tight 
circles on the counters. 

You may give Mrs. Emi Yasuda 
seventy-five cents for a bamboo cricket 





cage at the Jasmine Gift Shoppe; or 
pay Alexander Schaffer at A La Vieille 
Russie fifty thousand dollars for a 
Fabergé Imperial Easter egg in agate, 
gold, diamonds, rubies and enamels. 

Almost all of Manhattan’s exotic 
shops are contained in a strip two and 
one half miles long (from 72nd Street 
on the north to Greenwich Village on 
the south) and one mile wide (from 
Second Avenue to Sixth). 

Here, too, are New York’s great de- 
partment and specialty stores, where 
foreign goods are assembled in bou- 
tiques. At Macy’s second-floor “Little 
Shops,” for example, you can buy 
silver wrought in Siam or a dress made 
in Italy. At Bergdorf Goodman, where 
money talks in Vassar accents, a Balen- 
ciaga coat is reproduced by the cus- 
tom salon down to the last Paris rib- 
bon, button and bow. But these are for 
the superficial shopper; the visitor who 
does not have to hurry will find the 
riches of the earth in New York’s 
hundreds of superb, small foreign shops. 

On a map of midtown Manhattan 
draw a lopsided cross. The crossbar is 
57th Street from Fifth to Third Ave- 
nue; the upright is Madison Avenue, 
from 65th to 50th Street. On or near 
these thoroughfares, those who sell 
imported wares have zeroed in. 

East 57th Street is the boulevard of 
antiques. Dealers in old furniture, sil- 
ver, china, jewelry and objets d'art 
have set up shop here, or nearby. In 
their showrooms are works of soaring 
imagination. These settees were warmed 
by august derriéres, this figurine was 
fondled by an empress. And the best is 
here: the flight of antiques from Europe 

Continued on Page 15 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 


( FOR OCTOBER ) 





World’s tallest 
structure is in: 


0) New Mexico 0) New York (] Ohio 


A 1,610-foot television transmit- 
ting tower in Roswell, New Mexico 
is the world’s tallest structure. By 
comparison, the Eiffel Tower is a 
mere 984 feet. For the height of 
cashing convenience, always carry 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a dif- 
ferent color for easy identification. 


Chess was invented in: 
0 Ceylon (0) China (0 India 


Chess, the great game of skill, was 
first played in India about 560 A.D. 
India or Indiana—when you travel, 
carry The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. They’re 
accepted—g/ad/y—the world over. 
Full refund if lost or stolen. 


Sols are coins used in: 
O Norway O) Peru (©) Turkey 


Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
sols in Peru. No matter what your 
destination, you know your travel 
funds are safe with these checks— 
only you can cash them. Ask for 
them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


in 











RED CARPET* ROOM. First Class luxury starts here. The room runs the full width of the plane, provides 
a new kind of spacious comfort for eight passengers. Lecated well forward of wings for unobstructed view. 


UNITED AIR LINES DC-8 JET MAINLINER, NATION'S 


TWO CLASSES OF SERVICE. Each DC-8 Jet Mainliner flight offers you a choice of de luxe First Class 
service or economical Custom Coach. Pictured is the coach lounge—exclusive on United coast to coast. 


BEST FOR PRIVACY. Because jets are so quiet, privacy 
is important. This prompted wider, higher backed seats 
to block stray conversation. Also the four lavatories are 
more thoughtfully located away from seats and lounges. 








BEST FOR QUIETNESS. All jets are relatively quiet inside. 
But the Douglas DC-8 is the quietest by far. United 
specified extra soundproofing and has used special, 
thick, sound-absorbing fabrics in styling the interior. 


BEST FOR COMFORT. As much care went into seat design as into many of the DC-8’s engineering advance- 
ments. All conveniences are built in—no reaching overhead. Windows are the biggest in jet travel. 


NEWEST AND FINEST JET 


Now the full promise of the Jet Age becomes accomplished fact. For the DC-8 Jet Main- 
liner® of United Air Lines is all that extra care can make it. United was the first domestic 
airline to order jets. It chose the Douglas DC-8 (the nation’s first jet designed specifically 
for airline use) because United engineers could apply to its design the knowledge of 30 
years’ passenger operations. Also because the dependability record of Douglas aircraft 
was unsurpassed. So, while United might have been the first airline to offer jet service to 


the nation, it chose to wait for the superiority of the Douglas DC-8—the best of the jets. 


* Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. BEST FOR LUXURY. The design concept of United’s DC-8 
Cope. Galted’ Ai Lines 1988 Jet Mainliner is to make all areas seem like well- 

appointed rooms rather than an airplane cabin. Soft tight- 

ing, Raymond Loewy décor, luxurious seats, thick carpets, 

rich fabrics, all add to a feeling of quietness and comfort. 


JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 





EXTRA CARE HAS MADE (IT THE BEST OF THE JETS___. 








Admiral Son-R* remote control has no wires, no batteries, no transistors 
y ne P . . . Super-sonic sound tunes this new Space Aget portable TV... the 
World’s First Portable most versatile TV ever created! Take it to any room. Tune from anywhere 
in the room .. . from the comfort of your bed or easy chair. 
Wireless Son-R turns your new Admiral portable TV on-off, changes 
7 : —T=| ) 

with Wireless Remote Control channels, adjusts volume to 4 levels! Slips into a magnetic pocket on the 

side of the set when not in use. See and try Admiral Son-R TV soon. 


* PRONOUNCED SO-NAR 





MARK OF QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















F ‘ First really rugged and ready to go portable ! Ultra-slim and styled like the 
New Admiral Thin Mani Portable _ finest luggage. Only 12% inches thin. Has the famous Admiral etched 


circuits that end service worries. Forward sound up-front. Best picture 
ever in portable TV. Handy top tuning. Choice of two-tone and leather-look 
finishes in all-white, tan morocco and white and black morocco. See the 
brilliant new Admiral Thin Man Portables soon. 


..-l'V that Travels in Style 


TrraDeMaRK OF ADMIRAL CORPORATION 


Admiral, soid in 90 countries... manufactured in the U.S.A., Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Italy, Mexico, Philippines, and Uruguay. Admiral Corp., Chicago 47, Ill., and Port Credit, Canada. 
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Continued from Page 11 

and Asia has been so headlong 
that foreign dealers now must 
voyage to New York to buy 
back what their own craftsmen 
made centuries ago. 

In one four-block stretch on 
East 57th Street, you may ex- 
plore the discreet premises of 
James Robinson and S. J. 
Shrubsole for antique English 
silver, and test spidery-legged 
Louis XV chairs at Isabella 
Barclay’s or Josephine How- 
ell’s. The glory of 18th Cen- 
tury mahogany shaped by 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and 
Chippendale is on view at A. 
Stair’s and Arthur Ackerman’s. 
Ancient bronze goddesses stare 
inscrutably from their glowing 
niches at C. T. Loo’s, and at 
the Antique Porcelain Com- 
pany, Harlequin and Colum- 
bine are frozen forever in china 
molds. 

A Georgian pine door opens 
into the past at Needham’s, a 
narrow old house at 143 East 
57th Street. There, arranged 
on three thick-carpeted floors, 
is a memorable collection of 
18th Century English furni- 
ture. John Elliott Treleaven, 
the owner, tends to speak in 
a breathless whisper and be- 
comes almost inaudible when 
forced to mention prices. How- 
ever, he thinks nothing of 
spending an hour pointing out 
the crisp carving, the patina 
and other details of a Chippen- 
dale chair, debating which 
stately home it once graced. He 
abhors the hard sell, and if you 
wish to navigate alone through 
the maze of beautiful furniture, 
Mr. Treleaven will retire to the 
back room with his wife and 
his frisky Norwich terrier. 

Needham chairs may be as 
little as $200 or as much as 
$3000. Magnificent secretaire 
bookcases begin at $1600, chests 
at $500. You will buy quality, 
authenticity and solid value. 
Unlike modern furniture, an- 
tiques do not date and rarely 
depreciate over the years; these 
are lifetime investments. 

At D. M. & P. Manheim, 
another outpost of old Eng- 
land, at 46 East 57th Street, 
you will discover the delicacy 
and charm of antique Bow, 
Red Anchor Chelsea, Worces- 
ter and Derby china, plus 
lusty peasant pottery and Bat- 
tersea and Bilston enamels. 
The setting is a long sunken 
room with sparkling glass cases 
that seem drenched in sun- 
shine. Each snuffbox, figurine, 


plate, bodkin case, teapot and Toby jug 
is placed with a sense of harmony. As the 
bell jangles on the wrought-iron door, 
Millie Manheim strides briskly from the 
back room. 

Miss Manheim, who came to New 
York from England twelve years ago, 


spends much of her spare time checking 
the origins of her merchandise. She can 
tell you, for instance, that the women’s 
faces on a pair of snuffboxes are those 
of the Gunning sisters, “‘two of the most 
ravishing beauties in 18th Century Ire- 
land.” 


Or hear her high English voice speak- 
ing of the native soft-paste porcelain: 
“It is human, subtle, warm. If you put 
a bird in hard composition, you lose the 
essence of the bird—the velvety feathers, 
the flesh, the sense that it’s alive and 
breathing.” 
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Woodcuts — designs transferred from carved blocks of wood — require the eye of an artist, the hand of a 
craftsman. Antonio Frasconi, a foremost exponent of this ancient art form, has both. The strong simplicity 
that marks his work is evident in this woodcut of Robert the Bruce ot the Battle of Bannockburn, commissioned 
expressly for The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series. A full-color reproduction, 17” x 22”, available upon request. 
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) year old 
CHIVAS REGAL scotiano's prince oF wuiskics | Rae 
has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal’s § 
superb flavor has made it America’s most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 


Ways’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢ 86 PROOF ¢ GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, 








purveyors of Provimons 

and Scotch Whisky 
CHIVAS BROTHERS LTL 
of Aberdeen, Scotland 
Established 1801 








Among the smallest and least expen- 
sive of Miss Manheim’s delights are 
enamel trifle boxes, with messages to 
long-dead beloveds embossed on their 


covers. “A Trifle Shews Respect,” ven- 
tures a repressed suitor on one. On 
another, a more ardent outpouring: 
“Should | ever Inconstant prove, De- 
spise me more Than I now love.” These 
lovers’ tokens are $65 and up. 


As Needham and Manheim repre- 
sent the apex in their fields, so, too, 
does A La Vieille Russie, an old-fash- 
ioned jewelbox on Fifth Avenue near 
60th Street. This concern, founded in 
Kiev in 1851, opened a New York 
branch in 1941. The Manhattan shop 
is now offering for sale the world’s larg- 
est collection of jewelry and objets 
d'art by Peter Carl Fabergé, whose as- 


tonishing creations have been compared 
to those of Benvenuto Cellini. Fabergé, 
court jeweler to the Romanovs during 
the late 19th and early 20th Centuries, 
fashioned tiny birds, beasts, snuff boxes, 
coronation cups and other jewelry. 
Each Easter from 1884 to 1917 he 
produced one or two “surprise eggs,” 
as big as ostrich eggs, for the Czarina 
and Dowager Empress. When opened, 








new 
Dacron 
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sth this cama ble now b 
© men’s suits by -hwe 
DuPont Dacron ° ahd Co 


exciting new fabric, far Superior to any automatic 
wash ’n wear suit you’ve yet seen or worn. Sagner 
has tailored this fabric into fashion perfection to 
give you all the advantages of weight, warmth and 
comfort of the finest worsted suit. 


+ launders better 
+ dries faster 
+ holds shape tonger 


+ has richer, deeper 
color 


* Is soll resistant 


See it now, Northweave is for you 
at the office and ideal for travel. 


Northweave Suits $45.00-$49.95 


Northweave Sport Coats, $29.95-$32.95 


For name of nearest dealer, write A. SAGNER'S SON, INC. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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is softer to the touch 
is more comfortabie 


has remarkable 
wrinkle recovery 
(wrinkles hang out 
overnight) 


(and, of course—can 
also be dry cleaned) 
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polyester fiber 
**Courtaulds trademark 
for cross-linked 
cellulosic fiber 
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they disclosed—to give one exam- 
ple—a minute coronation coach in 
gold, rose diamonds and enamel, 
with platinum wheels and rock- 
crystal windows. 

At Vieille Russie you will see one 
of these imperial eggs, as well as 
smaller, more delicate pieces. Gold 
and iridescent enameled eggs by 
Fabergé, to hang as charms from a 
bracelet, start at $75. These dangle 
from a little gold tree which is grad- 
ually being denuded of its fabulous 
fruit. 

The visitor with a penchant for 
both the old and the dramatic should 
attend one of the frequent auctions 
at Parke-Bernet Galleries, Madison 
Avenue at 77th Street. Empire fur- 
niture, Impressionist paintings, Ming 
porcelain, Georgian silver, Persian 
rugs, Aubusson tapestries—treasures 
of the continents—pass under the 
hammer here, sometimes for a tithe 
of their value. Louis J. Marion, the 
head auctioneer, peevishly urges the 
laggards: ““Come, come, sir. Will 
you bid $250? It’s worth twice that 
and you know it.” 

New Japanese shops are sprout- 
ing fast as rice shoots in a spring 
rain, with Azuma, at Lexington Ave- 
nue and 62nd Street; Japan Craft, 
at 63 West 56th Street; the three- 
storied, glass-enclosed Takashimaya, 
on Fifth Avenue at 46th Street; the 
Jasmine Gift Shoppe, at 63 East 
56th Street, and dozens of others. 
Prices in some of these are more 
often in cents than in dollars. 

At the Jasmine Gift Shoppe, you 
step down from the sidewalk into 
a claustrophobic clutter of Oriental 
gifts. As you dodge under a flying 
paper carp, symbolizing both cour- 
age and a new-born boy in Japan, 
pretty Mrs. Emi Yasuda chatters 
like a starling about her wares to the 
tinkling of glass wind chimes. In this 
bedlam of gifts, all shouting for at- 
tention, are ‘Wonder Shell” flowers 
of paper that blossom under water 
(twenty cents); zori sandals of rice 
straw ($1.50); bamboo and rice- 
paper parasols ($1.50); lotus, plum, 
wisteria and sandalwood incense 
(seventy cents the packet); and ta- 
tami beach mats of goza grass 
($2.50). The carp start at thirty cents 
and make beautiful, if erratic, kites. 
About the most expensive item in 
the shop is a clay hichirin stove, 
costing $15, for skewered food. 

In a window of Takashimaya, 
America’s first and only all-Japanese 
department store, a bamboo spout 
trickles water onto a hollowed-out 
stone. This sets a mood of serenity, 
carried out in the placid faces of the 
Japanese salesgirls. In back, clerks 
quietly tot up figures, each with his 
abacus. In singsong, the salesladies 
guide customers to sake cups, art 








prints, yard goods, figurines, screens, 
china, kimonos. At the rear are 
books on Japanese poetry, the sci- 
ence of judo and the art of origami, 
or paper-folding. 

A more venerable Japanese store 
is Yamanaka, on Park Avenue near 
59th Street. Since 1898, old Asian 
hands and debutantes with genteel 
tastes have gone there for jade jew- 
elry (Imperial green, white, lavender, 
black) and classic strands of pearls. 
Oriental brocades may be found at 
Imperial House, Madison Avenue 
and 77th Street, and at Gunn & 
Latchford, Fifth Avenue near 32nd 
Street. 


In numbers, Italian shops lag be- 
hind the Oriental, but for sheer, 
overpowering chic, nothing in New 
York surpasses them. Most of these 
elegant salons are clustered in the 
Fifties and Sixties between Fifth 
Avenue and Park. Usually, they spe- 
cialize in men’s wear, leather goods, 
Venetian glass, children’s clothes or 
women’s shoes. 

Diamante’s, at 16 East 55th Street, 
is ensconced in an old town house. 
Withits marble pillars, plaster cupids 
and sweeping staircase, it forms a 
noble backdrop for the selling of 
men’s clothes. Ronald Diamond, the 
owner, ambles with you through the 
two ground-floor rooms. From Italy 
are mohair bouclé sweaters in white, 
lichen green or intense blue for $22; 
cotton-knit pullovers lined in fine 
terrycloth for $16; novelty knit car- 
digans, blazers and fleecy, thick- 
ribbed sweaters. Valstar raincoats, 
flown from Milan, of terra-cotta 
poplin, piped in matching leather 
down to the buttonholes, cost $95. 

Lino Capela, Diamante’s auburn- 
haired Italian tailor, sits cross-legged 
on a table in the back room, stitch- 
ing up custom suits in Italian silks 
and British woolens. Two fittings 
are necessary. Delivery in three weeks 
for $235. 

Stroll three blocks south to Bron- 
zini’s, another men’s shop at 5 East 
52nd Street, which has a somewhat 
similar atmosphere. The décor is in 
masculine tones of brown and tan. 
Part of the building used to be a 
stable, but it has been so transformed 
by Piranese prints, fake cypresses 
reflected in mirrors and swags of 
striped fabric draped from the ceil- 
ing that you are transported to the 
Via Veneto in Rome. Most of Bron- 
zini’s sweaters, shirtings, robes, tie 
silks, jewelry and sweaters come 
from Italy. But there are also cool 
mesh T-shirts from Vienna ($4.50); 
capeskin gloves and lisle hose from 
France; shaggy pullovers knitted by 
the men (yes) of the Danish-owned 
Faeroes Islands ($65), and botas, the 
goatskin winebags from Spain that 


make any man feel like a character 
from For Whom the Bell Tolls ($8.50). 

Bronzini’s has drawn such disparate 
personalities as the Duke of Windsor 
and J. Edgar Hoover, who habitually 
appears with one bodyguard in at- 
tendance and two more glowering out- 
side. 

Gucci’s, six blocks away at 7 East 
58th Street, offers Italian leather goods 


of extraordinary distinction. Dress for 
this one. The clientele consists of gen- 
tlemen with silver-topped canes and 
ladies who have acquired an expensive 
patina right up to their green eye 
shadow. Fresh shipments of handbags, 
suitcases, walking shoes, wallets and 
desk sets are flown in every other day 
from Florence. Many are in “Gucci 
leather”—a dull walnut shade. The 





same goods are on view in Florence, 
Rome and Milan, where the three 
Gucci brothers have shops. Roberto 
Gucci, who is the son of one of the 
brothers, set up the New York Cay 
branch six years ago. 

“Gucci leather” bags range from 
$34 to $95; hand-stitched, all-leather 
suitcases, with solid brass fittings, 
start at $95. 
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camera. Fits 
a or purse. 
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1. Just snap a picture of people enjoying 
Dubonnet. The scene may be indoors or 
outdoors...daytime or nighttime... party- 
time or any time. Entries will be judged 
on the basis of originality, composition 
and general effectiveness of the scene, 
and the manner in which a Dubonnet 
bottle or a facsimile fits into a setting 
which represents a ‘Picture of Pleasure.” 


2. Mail your snapshot with an official 


DUBONNET APERITIF WINE * 


entry blank to: Dubonnet Photo Contest, 
Box 298, N. Y. 46, N. Y. Entry blanks 
containing complete rules of the contest 
may be obtained FREE at your local 
liquor store (in states where law per- 
mits)...or by writing to: DUBONNET 
PHOTO CONTEST—Room 3505—350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.1, N. Y. 

And that’s all there is to it! No jingles.. 
no puzzles—nothing to write! All it takes 


~ PRODUCT - OF "U.S.A. ° 
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Win Pair of Round: Trip Tickets plus*500 


Fly to the heart of 


BRUSSELS ana PARIS 
via CSABENA 


BELGIAN World airiines 














to enter the Dubonnet Photo Contest... | 
is a snap of your camera! You may send | 
as many snapshots as you wish with just 
one entry blank. l 
HERE'S A HELPFUL HINT ABOUT i 
DUBONNET: For your camera...or your | 
cocktail... Dubonnet makes a delightful | 
subject. There’s a touch of Paris in every 
drop of Dubonnet... world-famous since ! 
1846 as the symbol of gaiety and romance! ] 
I 


First 4 Prizes: A Pair of Round-Trip Tickets to Paris plus $500 cash. Next 26 Prizes: An ultra-miniature MEC 16 camera 
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Lovely Lumahai Beach on the Island of Kauai 


Picnic in Paradise... 





Spread your lauhala mat on a golden beach where the sea is blue 

and lazy...feel the softness of the air scented with hala blossoms... 
Here is your private’ paradise ...on the Island of Kauai in Hawaii. Just 
half an hour from Honolulu this magic island, where “South Pacific” was 
filmed, retains its primitive charm and easy ways. The twentieth century 
has added fine hotels, golf courses and splendid highways. From Waimea’s 
rainbow-arched canyons to historic Hanalei Bay the island is a source of 
ever-new beauty... Make your “lifetime dream” come true NOW! See 
Honolulu, capital of the 50th State, with its fabled Waikiki, and visit the 
other neighbor Isles, Hawaii and Maui. Hotels, food and water on all islands 
are par with America’s finest resorts. 


5 hours from the West Coast—10 hours from the East by JET! 


A pleasant four and a half days by ship. 


HAUA 


On: sie id: In the Islands of 


~» Hawaii 


Round trip from Pacific Coast and 10 hotel $ 
days (European Pian) can cost as littie as... 


MAUE 


Aloha Weeks 
on all isiands 
October 16-31 


See your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Company, or write HAWAII! VISITORS BUREAU, 
2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. * Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 








For Italian glass that captures the 
richness of the stained-glass windows 
at St. Mark’s, investigate Venini’s 
at 125 East 55th Street. The striped 
blues, purples and reds of tumblers, 
lamp bases and bowls virtually illu- 
minate the ground floor. 

Handsome children’s clothes from 
Italy are found at Emilia Bellini’s, 
411 Park Avenue. The mother who 
buys here should be rich as well as 
proud: prices for little girls’ dresses 
run from $18 to $80. Small boys’ 
suits start at $24. 

Ferragamo, at Park Avenue near 
56th Street, looks like a drawing 
room with its divan and antique 
armchairs, but the tables are heaped 
with shoes that are as supple as 
gloves. The footwear is Italian, and 
the prices are from thirty-two dol- 
lars a pair. Other good Italian shoe 
salons are Eugenia of Florence, 
Fiorentina and Ria Geopardi, all on 
Madison Avenue. 


The Scandinavians are famous for 
their pure, uncluttered designs in 
glass, pottery, flatware and furni- 
ture, and New York offers a gener- 
ous outpouring of their handiwork. 
In midtown Manhattan, you may 
settle on Bonniers of Madison Ave- 
nue or Georg Jensen of Fifth. But 
for really exceptional bargains, you 
should take any available transport 
to reach the remote Pottery Barn on 
Tenth Avenue, north of 23rd Street. 
The neighborhood looks like a scene 
out of a Nelson Algren book. The 
shop is housed in a ramshackle loft 
building with peeling ceilings, and on 
its dun-colored door, “Pottery Barn” 
has been scrawled in yellow paint. 
The salesmen affect sweaters that are 
out at the elbows and the displays are 
as crowded as a dime store’s. Every 
bit of this is calculated. The Pottery 
Barn, which deals in quality materi- 
als and superb designs, never lets 
you forget that this is a bargain 
store. 

The bulk of its ceramics, glass and 
cutlery is imported and all of its fur- 
niture is Scandinavian. Paul Secon, 
the owner and a former free-lance 
writer who wandered into this busi- 
ness ten years ago, says: ““We can 
sell stuff for twenty to forty per cent 
less than in uptown Manhattan be- 
cause I dispense with middlemen.” 

There are Finnish faience dishes 
with simple, fresh motifs of flowers, 
fruit and snowflakes; glass from 
Denmark’s Per Lutken for as little as 
sixty-five cents apiece and Swedish 
stainless-steel flatware for $3.50 the 
place setting. From Germany, Secon 
buys Solingen steel and Rosenthal, 
Hutschenreuther and Arzberg china. 
From Holland, he brings in ovenproof 
stoneware by Meindert Zaalberg, 

Continued on Page 20 
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YOUR GRACIOUS INTRODUCTION 
TO THE ORIENT 





Katsuko Kawahito 


gracefully combines the fluent Eng- 
lish she learned at Tokyo Women's 
Christian College, with the special 
charm and attentiveness that marks 
aJAL hostess. Aboard one of Japan 
Air Lines’ nine weekly flights to the 
Orient she offers o-shibori hot towels 
to refresh you, happi coats to relax 
in, champagne and sake to make 
your flight a /uxurious experience. 
Join her in Seattle and fly the Great 
Circle Route to Japan—or in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles and travel 
the Sunshine Route via Hawaii. See 
your travel agent. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


U.S. to Japan and the perpen? < 
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Chicago, Cleveland, Honolulu, Los Angeles, 
_New York, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Washington, D. C. 








SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 


FRG nee 
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4 


CEREMONIOUS SALUTE TO THE NEW WONDER TRACK. It’s the grand inaugural of Aqueduct’s lavish new course, and in a bannered 


box of the towering ten-story grandstand, sportsmen celebrate the big event with a festive round of V.O. From Aqueduct to Epsom 
Downs, wherever partisans of the good life gather, this triumphantly smooth, richly matured whisky is the international choice. 


Seagram’s bo a known by the 


imported Canadian company it keeps 
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Continued from Page 18 

every piece of which, with its primitive 
beauty and strength, has been hand- 
thrown on the potter’s wheel. 

After browsing on the ground floor, 
clank up the iron stairs to the Furniture 
Barn, where teak and oak designs dot the 
plain, brick-walled loft. A Danish desk 
table is $189. A lounge chair uphol- 
stered in rich Danish wool is $159. 


You may select your upholstery from 
swatches and order a chair or sofa 
covered in Denmark. Delivery takes 
six to eight weeks. 

While in the neighborhood, anyone 
who cares a fig for cooking should 
drop by Bazar Frangais, an eighty-two- 
year-old family hardware store on Sixth 
Avenue near 2Ist Street. Americans 
who have lived in France will be seized 
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with nostalgia, for the shop carries 
only the humble, sturdy, no-nonsense 
utensils in which the French prac- 
tice their art. Iron pans, fish scalers, 
salad baskets, snail plates, soufflé 
dishes are all inexpensive, and made 
to last a generation. In a small side 
room, among the paté and savarin 
molds, you will find a portable 
bidet, France’s only contribution to 
world hygiene. It costs thirteen dol- 
lars. Charles H. Ruegger, the pro- 
prietor, coughs discreetly and says 
Bazar Frangais at first did not intend 
to stock them, “but the customers 
became insistent. We now import 
them in monthly shipments.” 

Glossy accouterments for the 
kitchen may be found in the second- 
floor shop of La Cuisiniére, 133 East 
55th Street. Snowy French linens 
and sparkling crystal for the gour- 
met’s table can be bought at Port- 
hault’s and Baccarat’s, both at 55 
East 57th Street. 

The foreign foods to give all this 
meaning are in Manhattan, too, and 
in mouth-watering abundance. Is 
your pleasure Beluga caviar, Scot- 
tish salmon, English tea biscuits, 
French red-wine vinegar for a pi- 
quant salad? Among the small em- 
poria that deal in superlative foreign 
foods are Charles & Co., on Madi- 
son Avenue near 43rd Street; Ven- 





déme, at 15 East 48th Street; and 
Maison Glass, 52 East 58th Street. 
At Bloomingdale’s, the upper East 
Side’s bustling department store, the 
variety of foreign foods is equally 
impressive, althougn quality and 
prices may be lower. 

But for the smells and sounds and 
tastes of distant places, you should 
go farther afield. If you are near 
Times Square, it isn’t far to Manga- 
naro’s, on Ninth Avenue near 38th 
Street. This venerable grocery store 
and quick-lunch depot dispenses 
heroic hero sandwiches, draws clerks, 
porters, and Italian housewives with 
string shopping bags. There is a con- 
tinuous babble of Italian as custom- 
ers elbow their way to the counters 
under stalactite clusters of Provo- 
lone cheese and hams. Olive oils, 
Genoa salami, canned prosciutto 
and every conceivable shape of pasta 
can be bought here. In the back, at 
three bare kitchen tables, Manga- 
naro’s dedicates devour sandwiches. 

Trinacria, at Third Avenue and 
29th Street, has a similarly juicy at- 
mosphere but more varied stock. 
Besides Italian food, this old-fash- 
ioned store offers lemon pickle and 
betel nuts from India, frijoles, Bom- 
bay duck and canned frogs’ legs. 

American paprika is scorned at 
Paprikas Weiss. At this Balkan shop, 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


3+ A distinctive new group of 65 cards drawn from the Museum’s 
own collections — Masterpieces of European drawing, painting, and 


sculpture, medieval woodcuts, miniature paintings with gold and 


precious colors, early American 


art from India, China, and Japan. X> Printed under the direct 


supervision of the Metropolitan 


from 5 to 75 cents each. They can be bought ONLY by mail or at 
the Museum itself. Mail the coupon below, enclosing 25 cents for 


the handsome illustrated catalogue. 





NEW AND. 
UNUSUAL 


HRISTMAS 
CARDS From 


Christmas illustrations, works of 


Museum of Art. The cards cost 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 82 STREET °* 


Please send me the Museum's 1959 Christmas card catalogue, 


25 cents enclosed 
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Second Avenue near 79th Street, the 
pungent odor of peppers assails you 
the moment you enter the door. 
There are all manner of spices and 
herbs for Hungarian and Czech 
cooking, plus Hungarian salamis, 
goose livers and acacia honey, stru- 
del sheets and Gugelhupf forms. 

Cheese Unlimited, at Lexington 
and 85th Street, does not belie its 
name. 

Sol Chackam, in white apron 
and towering chef’s hat, doles out 
slivers of Greek mazithra, caraway- 
flavored Tilsit from Denmark and 
Polish Warsawski Syr—as well as 
the more familiar Pont l’Evéque 
and Edam—to all who seek the 
erudite in cheeses. 

If you are titillated by the exotic 
in herbs and spices, delve into the 
bulging bags and boxes at the Atlas 
Importing Company, Second Ave- 
nue near 58th Street. This heady old 
shop, among other things, carries 
clover tops, Egyptian henna, malva 
flowers and wormwood. 


In New York, Europe’s outdoor 
bookstalls have moved indoors. 
Adler’s, a fusty upstairs library at 49 
West 47th Street, sells French and 
German paperbacks at the city’s 
lowest prices. Moliére, Anouilh, 
Goethe, Duerrenmatt—Adler’s has 


them all, and they are only twenty- 
five cents more than abroad. 

Anyone desiring to make the ac- 
quaintance of England’s angry young 
authors may meet the group— Wain, 
Braine, Amis, Osborne, Newby and 
Hartley—on the bookshelves at the 
Holliday Shop. The address is 119 
East 54th Street, but it could be High 
Street in Cambridge. The teakettle 
hisses on the hob in the back room 
while tweedy types with leathered 
elbows graze through two floors of 
English editions. This is a proper 
bookshop: no get-well cards, no 
hi-fi records, no arty knickknacks to 
distract the compleat reader. 

The shops that sell handicrafts and 
fabrics are among the most colorful 
of all. Even the most blasé traveler 
would be struck by the gorgeousness 
of Thaibok, 3 East 52nd Street, or 
the India Shop, 17 East 54th Street. 
There, you pass in an instant from 
the fuming traffic outside to a hushed 
world shut in with Kashmiri carved 
wood screens. The counters are 
heaped with diaphanous silks in a 
dozen vibrant shades: peacock, foam 
green, gold, rose. Saris from Benares, 
five yards long and forty-five inches 
wide, shimmer with fourteen-carat 
threads; prices start at $25, the really 
fabulous ones mount into the hun- 
dreds. See, too, the ““Choppa” 
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House of Fine China + Crystal + Silver * Lamps * Antiques * Executive Leather « Stationery * Objets D'Art 


Sterling...our “Scroll and Bead’’—patrician beauty 
in flatware. 6-pc, place setting, $36 incl. fed. tax. 


China...“Rosalie’—English Bone China...a new Plummer . 
design. Hand-enameled rosebud sprigs highlighted in gold. 
5-pc. place setting, $22.75. 

Crystal...“Brilliant”—our sparkling lead crystal with 
sharp spike cutting...tear drop in the hand-cut stem. 
Goblet, champagne, wine and cordial, $78 doz. 

* All are our exclusive patterns 


Mail and phone orders promptly filled—ST 4-5625, 


Plummer? 
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At home or away. . . make your beauty 
bath a soothing, scented delight with 


See how luxurious, how relaxing a bath can be 
with sweet-smelling Calgon Bouquet. Only Calgon 
Bouquet makes water soft and silky, lets soap lather 
so richly, gets your skin glowing-clean. And you 
step out of the tub feeling fresher, more exhilarated 
than ever. 

No ring around the tub, either. It’s as thoroughly 
clean as you are! Calgon Bouquet water condition- 
er’s such a refreshing tub treat that famous hotels 
place guest packets in their bathrooms for your 
enjoyment. And for bath pleasure each day at home, 
try fragrant Calgon Bouquet. 


Three fragrances, now in the new 12-packet 
Travel-Pack, or in the pastel one-pound can. 


At department, drug or gift stores everywhere. 


A PRODUCT OF CALGON COMPANY * PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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The Boca Raton 


Sun Valley Lodge 
Idaho Florida 


The Williamsburg Inn 
Virginia 
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hand-blocked silks in heartier colors, 
and Bhagalpuri silks, looking curiously 
like burlap. Thin Madras cottons and 
the heavier upholstery fabrics from 
Bihar provide the richest tints of all. 

Scottish Products, at 24 East 60th 
Street, with its sturdy clan tartans, is a 
world away from the subtleties of the 
India Shop. There are 112 tartans on 
hand, ready to be made to measure 


in Scotland into ladies’ semi-kilt skirts 
($26), or gentlemen’s full kilts ($55 and 
up). Delivery takes six to eight weeks. 
Frank Bain Silver and his ginger-haired 
wife, who, after thirty years in America, 
have not yet lost their Edinburgh burrs, 
potter quietly amid the cozy jumble. 
There are Glengarry caps, cairngorm 
stones, clan crests, clan glossaries, plaid 
carriage robes, plaid ties 2nd even 


plaid watchbands. “We have every- 
thing here but Scotch whisky,” says 
Mr. Silver. 

“That scarlet pom-pom there on the 
Balmoral bonnets we call the tourie,” 
he adds. (It is worth the trip to hear 
Mr. Silver roll his r’s.) In the back are 
bagpipes, from $85, and as Mr. Silver 
fingers the chanter wistfully, you know 
he is longing to play. 





SEE BOB HOPE STARRING IN “ALIAS JESSE JAMES’, A UNITED ARTISTS RELEASE 





This is Bob “20 delicious cordials” Hope speaking’ 





“All kidding aside, folks, there’s nothing in the world quite like Canada 
Dry Liqueurs. They’re a real hit here in Palm Springs, in Beverly Hills, 
Miami, New York, everywhere I go—even in Cucamonga. It’s easy to be 





a cordial host these days. Just serve Canada Dry Liqueurs.” 

Canada Dry Liqueurs come in 20 delicious flavors. Ask for free recipe 
booklet, ‘“‘How to be a Cordial Host,” now at your dealer’s, or write: 
Canada Dry Corporation, Dept. H, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Creme de Menthe and Creme de Cacao, both 60 Proof.) 


CANADA DRY. 
CORDIALS 
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Two pale and well-spoken ladies 
rule the roost at Irish Industries, on 
Lexington Avenue near 65th Street, 
and the lilt in their voices is the most 
genuinely appealing thing in the 
shop. There are bog-oak ornaments, 
Connemarra marble knickknacks 
and “‘authentic bits” of the Blarney 
stone. However, a little digging pro- 
duces solid ore, such as wool auto- 
mobile rugs, soft as fog, from County 
Mayo, and Irish linen luncheon 
cloths from $8.50. Handmade Irish 
tweed neckties in misty greens and 
blues are $2.50. In the back are book- 
shelves stocked witheveryIrishauthor 
from Sean O’Faolain to Robert Bris- 
coe, Dublin’s recent Lord Mayor. 

The Pan-American Shop, a merry 
boutique two blocks down Lexing- 
ton from Irish Industries, carries 
handicrafts from the Southern Hem- 
isphere. And if time allows, don’t 
fail to continue down to Greenwich 
Village to Fred Leighton’s, at 15 
East 8th Street. He has collected a 
staggering variety of cheerful Mexi- 
can clothes, jewelry, hats, handbags, 
furniture, gaily painted tin roosters 
and Christmas trees, pottery and 
glass. It is doubtful if any shop in 
Mexico can rival this. 

Hanging from the ceiling are 
pifiatas, earthen pots in the form of 
bulls, rams or chickens. These can 
be filled with candy at parties, and 
blindfolded guests whack them with 
a bat and try to spill the contents. 
They are ten times more fun than 
pinning the tail on the donkey. A 
pinata costs $6.50. 

Mr. Leighton will discuss, in a 
twanging Chicago accent, filigree 
jewelry from Tehuantepec, worn by 
the tall, proud women of that matri- 
archal society. He will point out 
huaraches from Oaxaca, and wed- 
ding smocks in embroidered, un- 
bleached muslin from the state of 
Puebla. Casseroles, serving plates 
and handled dishes of primitive, in- 
expensive earthenware, he tells you, 
can go from a hot oven into cold 
water without cracking. The prices 
are extremely low: 65 cents for a 
plate, $1.50 for a huge skillet. 

No trip abroad is complete with- 
out bringing home an unexpected 
conversation piece. So perhaps a 
tour of New York’s foreign shops 
should end with something totally 
absurd and beautiful, like butterflies’ 
wings from Taiwan. Odyssey Import: 
at 101 West 44th Street, a fly-specked 
jumble of Asian and African ob- 
jects, has them piled in a basket, 
at seventy-five cents for a packet 
of twelve. There they lie—shining 
with a light of their own—in circles 
and arabesques of turquoise and 
velvety brown, gold and black, cap- 
tured some nine thousand miles 
away. THE END 











Japan - Australia - Hong Kong - New Zealand - Fiji - Manila - Hawaii - Around the World 


Run away to sea—on 


OUR PHOTOGRAPH shows one of 
the long, long dreams of childhood 


PN LH 
come true. A voyage across the 
VA aww Pacific to the Indies and the Orient. 


Picture yourself aboard! In a matter of days you 
can be exploring the lacquered temples of Japan 
and the treasure houses of Hong Kong. Or roaming 
through the palm-fringed islands of Australia’s 
Great Barrier Reef in a pearling lugger. 

The Orient & Pacific ship that you’re sailing on 
now is the largest and fastest passenger liner in the 
Pacific. Yet she has the feel of a yacht. Her decks 


are scrubbed bone white. Brightwork and paint 
sparkle in the sunlight. There are: white-jacketed 
English stewards to serve you tea in bed or drinks 
by the pool. Your meals start at six courses (for 
breakfast!) and your chef learned his art on the 
Continent. 

If you have children, so much the better. They 
love the life at sea on Orient & Pacific. And so do 
parents. There are English nannies on every ship to 
mind the children for you during the day. 

This is travel in the grand manner. Yet it can cost 
you less by the day than a resort hotel at home. 
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a Bad 


Orient & Pacific! 


Round trips to Japan start at $638, to Australia at 
$604. See your travel agent now. Or write: Orient 
& Pacific, Dept. C, 210 Post Street, San Francisco. 
NEXT SAILINGS TO 
Japan, Hong Kong, Manila Fiji, New Zealand, Australia 


Leave* Feb. 26 Apr. 4 
May 17 June 16 


Nov. 28 
Feb. 10 


Leave* Oct. 24 
Dec. 31 
*San Francisco—Ship also calls at Vancouver, Los Angeles, Hawaii. 


Two-week Pacific Cruise leaves Vancouver, Jan. 18, Los 
Angeles Jan. 21, for Acapulco, Hilo, Honolulu. Fares from 
$330 Tourist, $440 First Class 


Cunard Line - General Passenger Agents in U.S. & Canada 














Greatest dishwashing discovery 
since detergents 


NEW FORMULA ELECTRASOL, RESTORES 
DISHWASHERS TO 100% EFFICIENCY 


Science Discovers that FOOD PROTEIN FOAM Reduces Dishwasher Action As Much as 90% 
To Cause Spots, Streaks, Film. New Formula Electrasol Eliminates It. 
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Foam Control Means Spot-Free Glasses 





Economics Laboratory, leader in dishwasher detergent research, 
has proved what scientists have long suspected; that food proteins (egg yolk, 
milk, grease, gravy, meat, potatoes, etc.) create foam that slows 
down washing action almost to zero; that ordinary detergents 
can’t control this foam; that spots, streaks and film result; that new 
formula Electrasol eliminates foam, restores washing action to 100% 
efficiency. Result? Spotless glassware! Streak-free dishes! Film-free 
silver! Get new formula, foam-control Electrasol, America’s 
most economical dishwasher detergent, today! It’s enthusiastically 
endorsed by leading dishwasher manufacturers! 


Still the lowest price 
Another famous product of ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC., St. Paul, Minn. ©1959 PLUS 4 bonus ounces 
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Seeing 
New York 
for 
Practically 
Nothing 


by Noel Clad 


Among the free pleasures of the 
big city, dancing 

to the music of name bands 

on Thursday nights, rates 

high with the young crowd. 
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@ The superlatives that are show- 
ered on Manhattan rest in no small 
part on the sad truth that so many 
good things in New York cost so 
much. It is perhaps less well known 
that this giant fair, servicing eight 
million residents, fourteen million 
visitors and four million daily com- 
muters, has scores of penny attrac- 
tions. And many of these penny 
booths at the carnival outshine their 
more expensive competition. 

The fascinations of the largest 
public-library system in the world, 
the 365,000 works of art including 
twenty-eight Rembrandts packed 
into the Metropolitan Museum, the 
9000 stars (including, at Christmas, 
the Star of Bethlehem) of the 
Hayden Planetarium, and the mam- 
mals and minerals of the American 
Museum of Natural History are as 
famous as the television studios 
and the view from the 102nd-floor 
observation platform of the Em- 
pire State Building. But it is un- 
likely that any knowing visitor 
would pass these spectaculars by. 
The items in the sampling that 
follows may be less obvious, but 
they are no more difficult of access. 
They show the city at its truest; they 
are a terrific show; and they cost 
next to nothing. 

A visitor can dance for nothing in 
New York, and listen, free, to jazz 
and classical concerts. He can hear 
opera for nothing. He can see scenes 
of ordered turmoil and scenes of 
rural peace. The metropolitan kalei- 
doscope is always changing. The at- 


tractions of September are super- 
seded in November, yet the show is 
constantly being replenished. 

It is a city of complete urbanity 
and infinite contradiction, with two 
and a half square miles of park at 
its heart. And Central Park, though 
surrounded by towers of steel and 
marble, is pure country. It has a 
sizable lake that is dotted most of 
the time with rented rowboats in 
which you'll find sailors and girls— 
and love, one of the city’s most 
pleasant preoccupations. It is cov- 
ered, in season, with wild ducks and 
geese, as it is directly on the eastern 
flyway. The Egyptian obelisk called 
Cleopatra’s Needle is near 82nd 
Street, and south of it is a wonder- 
ful carrousel for minor citizens and 
an anonymously donated chess ro- 
tunda for senior citizens. Near the 
children’s pony cart and the bal- 
loon sellers—facing the seal pool 
and beside the home of Rose and 
Falstaff, the Central Park Zoo’s il- 
lustrious hippopotamuses—are the 
outdoor tables of the cafeteria. 
These are a contradiction, too, at 
once cheap and very chic. Sunday 
mornings after church New York- 
ers throng the place displaying fash- 
ions and children equally. 

The Frick Museum—built as a 
home by Henry Clay Frick in an 
effort to outshine Andrew Carnegie’s 
palace just up the street—is at 1 
East 70th, across from the Park. The 
Frick Collection of 14th to 19th 
Century European masters is free, 
10 to 5, except Mondays, Sundays 
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for the entire family! 





Now .... when you're on the go 
... and looking for good food at 
popular prices . . . the gue: 
work is gone. The C.A.R. emblen 
is your positive assurance oj 
clean surroundings and w} 

food for the entire family— 
children’s portions to Send now 
for your free Directory listing 

the hundreds of friendly ‘‘on-th« 
highway” C.A.R. restaurants 


From coast to coast 
watch for this emblem 
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Mail this coupon for your Free copy 
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and holidays 1-5, and is set in the 
mauve elegance of New York’s great 
mansion-building era. The Frick’s con- 
certs, which over the years have pre- 
sented the world’s finest soloists and 
groups, begin in December. A card re- 
questing reservations must be mailed 
Monday, so as to arrive Tuesday. But 
there is no charge. The museum is 
closed during August. 


From the Frick Museum a Fifth 
Avenue bus will take you north, past 
Carnegie’s former home and other 
mansions of yesterday, past the 
brand-new Frank Lloyd Wright mush- 
room that houses the Guggenheim 
Museum of 20th Century art, at 88th 
Street, and past the Museum of the 
City of New York, at 104th Street, 
an energetically run panorama of the 


town’s history, with fire engines, cos- 
tumes, old movies, concerts Sundays 
at 3, all free—to The Cloisters, at 
Fort Tryon Park. 

The Cloisters is a museum of me- 
dieval art, a composite reconstruction 
of five French monasteries, presented 
to the city in 1930. Here are the 
seven panels of the magnificent 15th 
Century tapestry known as The Hunt 
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Your thifoto Smith America“ 


. +. and you still save 30% on your 






Guavaguit 


“as: Santiago, Lima, Cuzco. The price 





fare as you go down one coast and 
back the other with Pan 
and Panagra. 


American 


Now you can give your Latin vacation a 
fabulous Jet take-off from New York to 
Caracas and still retain your 45-day "Round 
South America discount of 30%, flying 
either first class or tourist. 

25-day Pan Am Holiday #704 visits 


Caracas, Rio, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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when the garment district—which 
makes some 70 per cent of the women’s 
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will give you a_ behind-the-scenes 
glimpse of their training departments— 
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includes drives to and from airports, hotel 
accommodations with private bath, many 
meals and tips, extensive sight-seeing trips 
—plus tourist flights on both coasts and 
the giant Boeing 707 Jet between New 
York and Caracas. The cost? $1060 from 
New York. With the Pan Am Pay-Later 
Plan you may have this Holiday for only 
$106 down. See your Travel Agent or Pan 
Am. Coming soon: Jets all the way "Round 
South America. 
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Heavy line shows New York- 
Caracas portion of new 707 
Jet route to Buenos Aires. 
From Caracas, 4% hours 
from New York, continue on 
to ‘B.A.’ on Pan American's 
East Coast route. Come home 
via the colorful West Coast 
over the routes of Panagra 
to Panama, Pan American to 
Miami, National to New York. 
Direct Pan Am flights to 
South America from Miami, 
New Orleans, Houston, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 
too. 
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PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


of old New York. The New York 
Stock Exchange, nerve center of the 
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of the Unicorn. The building, which 
is the uptown branch of the Metro- 
politan, houses part of the Met’s me- 
dieval collection. Yet it is the set- 
ting that makes The Cloisters so 
special. 

Set on a handsome hill over- 
looking the Hudson, The Cloisters 
is removed almost completely from 
the city’s bustle. In its arcades and 
gardens where yew and myrtle grow, 
a genuine peace is to be found. 
Listening to the concerts of me- 
dieval music, given free at 3:30 p.m. 
Tuesday and Sunday, is likely to 
produce a meditativeness that might 
have been bequeathed by the monks 
who walked these flagstones six 
hundred years ago. 

The Cloisters closes at five, and it 
is a good idea then to stop off at the 
green transition of Central Park be- 
fore returning to the heart of town. 
The boathouse at 72nd Street is fine 
for dawdling over a sandwich. Dusk 
comes softly in the Park, thickening 
and lingering under the footbridges 
where horsemen ride to the stables 
off Central Park West. 

On the Mall, in Central Park near 
72nd Street, there are numerous 
free open-air jazz and classical con- 
certs, and at Wollman Memorial 
square dancing, on Tuesday nights, 
and dancing to name bands, on 
Thursday nights, both free. The 
Central Park administration pub- 
lishes a booklet listing a staggering 
number of dance, music and drama 
attractions. The booklet, like the en- 
tertainment, costs nothing. 

The Museum of Modern Art, at 
11 West 53rd, charges ninety-five 
cents admission (a quarter for chil- 
dren), but the value you receive puts 
it in the penny class. Open from 11 
to 6, it contains one of the world’s 
finest collections of contemporary 
painting, sculpture, architecture and 
photography. Its elegant garden is a 
background for contemporary sculp- 
ture and contains outdoor tables at 
which you may dine. A ticket to the 
museum entitles you to attend the 
day’s motion-picture showings at 3 
and 5:30, from the files of one of the 
few libraries of film art in existence. 
The programs are grouped by 
period, by activity—such as the 
dance, or mimicry—or by a film 
personality as in the recent Marlene 
Dietrich cycle. 

Another rare collection—this one 
of books and manuscripts—may be 
seen at the Morgan Library, 33 East 
36th, once the property of the great 
New York financier. It is a superb 
small museum, containing Guten- 
berg Bibles, Shakespeare folios, a 
portion of the original draft of 
Paradise Lost, every Byron manu- 
script known to exist, the first 
printed editions of Caesar, Vergil, 














Dante. It is open from 9:30 to, 5, 
and there is no charge. 

There are a number of special col- 
lections in New York. The Theodore 
Roosevelt Museum at 28 East 20th, 
where the twenty-sixth president 
was born, contains his diaries, letters 
and cartoons (10 to 5 except Mon- 
day, but it’s wise to get there by 
4:30). Seventy-five thousand speci- 
mens of the currencies of the world 
may be seen at the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank Museum, open every 
workday at 1254 Avenue of the 
Americas (still known locally as 
Sixth Avenue, despite Mayor La- 
Guardia’s Pan American sentiments 
in rechristening it). Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s old home, The Grange, at 
287 Convent Avenue (10 to 5), con- 
tains volumes of Hamiltoniana. Of 
words, the city has oceans. The Pub- 
lic Library at Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street alone contains more than 
three million volumes. Perhaps the 
last word on the written word, how- 
ever, is the New York Post Office, at 
33rd and Eighth Avenue, where free 
guided tours are held at one and 
three P.M. Monday through Friday 
(for reservations telephone PE 6- 
7700, extension 1107.) Here you 
will see some of the more than 
34,000,000 pieces of mail that pass 
each day through the world’s busiest 
post office. Interesting is the “hard 
letter” department, where experts 
try to keep unreadable scrawls, im- 
properly addressed or damaged mail 
from being tagged for the dead- 
letter offices. 

For the last word in electronic 
witchery there’s the RCA Exhibi- 
tion Hall, at 40 West 49th, open 
from 11 A.M. to 9 P.M., where, if you 
desire, you may be televised free. 
Just across the street is the Prom- 
enade, perhaps the best-known slice 
of garden in a city that is clever at 
larding greenery into its interstices. 
This slice is called the Channel Gar- 
dens because it is flanked on one 
side by the British Empire Building, 
on the other by La Maison Fran- 
¢aise. The series of flower displays 
runs from early spring to late fall. At 
the end of the Promenade is Rocke- 
feller Plaza where at Christmas 
stands the largest yule tree in the 
city, lighted the first week of De- 
cember in a special ceremony. The 
Plaza is an outdoor restaurant in 
summer, a skating rink in winter, 
fine for gaping, with the flags of the 
United Nations surrounding it. 

The U.N. itself, at 46th and First 
Avenue, is due east, bordering the 
East River. The sweeping design of 
the permanent headquarters is an 
impressive sight. The buildings are 
open to the public daily, and tickets 
to meetings are distributed free as 
long as they last, first come, first 





served. The guided tours, seven days a 
week from 9 A.M. to 4:45 P.M., cost a 
dollar. Downstairs, the stores at the 
U.N. offer the unusual from the world 
over. Overwhelmingly, however, the 
U.N. isits people, turbaned, smocked or 
suited, and the hopes they represent. 
New York always comes back to 
people, to people doing things. Along 
47th Street, between Fifth and Sixth 


Avenues, around noon, the merchants 
of the diamond district auction hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in pre- 
cious stones as cavalierly as if they 
were vegetables. New York is a rash 
of districts: the barber-chair district 
of the east 30’s, the brass district in 
Allen Street, the antique district along 
Third Avenue in the Fifties, where 
there is everything from lowly gimcrack 


shops to the most exclusive dealers in 
period silver, flawless crystal and his- 
toric pewter. A stroll along antique row 
is a test in self-restraint. New York’s 
flower market is around 28th and Sixth 
and is best seen mornings from 8 to 10 
o'clock when tons of arriving blooms 
mask whole blocks in fragrance. 
Noon is the propitious moment to 
see Seventh Avenue in the Thirties, 








two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for a 

standard of quality that has brought good ~ 

cheer to every corner of the world. Try superb 
J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 
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when the garment district—which will give you a behind-the-scenes of old New York. The New York 
makes some 70 per cent of the women’s _ glimpse of their training departments— Stock Exchange, nerve center of the 
clothes worn in America—is out for but be sure to request them well in ad- world’s economy, is at the junction 
lunch. The sidewalks are crowded with vance. Fashion shows in the stores are of Wall, Broad and Nassau Streets. 
merchants and cutters spying fashion frequent and are listed in thedaily press. Tours which take you to the visitors’ 
details on the rolling racks of size The vast majority of all securities gallery overlooking the trading floor, 
twelves as the pushboys trundle past. transactions in America begin andend and to the exhibition hall of this 
There also is a good deal of inside re- in Manhattan’s financial district. And largest securities market are free 














tailing the visitor can see. Free tours of Wall Street itself has additional inter- every quarter hour from ten in As Distinctive as 
Gimbel’s, Lord and Taylor’s or Macy’s est since it marksthenorthern boundary the morning—when the Exchange New York’s Skyline... 
opens—to 3:15 in the : afternoon. and just as familiar to the sea- 
Trained girl guides explain the oper- soned traveler, these three 
. | . i N | 
PREG! FOR THIS AD IN POSTER FORM, WRITE T.C. DEPT. BOX 3415 CA) RINCON ANNEX GAN FRANCISCO 20 ations. But the afternoon 1S the ume cues Ga sesinehans ania | 
to go. The Market closing at 3:30 is of modern hotel living —with the | 
announced by a bell, after which no individuality for which each has 


: won such popular acceptance, 
business may be transacted. Late 


rumors may bring frantic trading in 
the final minutes. The most distant 
news event is quickly translated into 
price fluctuations in a hundred in- 
dustries. The closing bell sounds. THE BILTMORE 
Peace descends. The members, who a eee 
are the only persons privileged to 
set foot on the main floor of the 
Exchange (until recently a male pre- 
serve), begin departing, looking : 
rather more august than a few hec- bape bgp y ante 
tic moments before. A litter of dis- 

carded buy and sell orders awaits 
the cleaning squad. 

Nearby is Battery Park, where 
Peter Minuit is said to have paid the PARK LANE 
Indians twenty-four dollars for this Park Ave., 48th-49th St. 
land which is worth about a billion REALTY HOTELS, INC. 
times that figure today. The lead Harry M. Anholt, Pres. 
statue of George III which stood 
here in colonial days was melted into 
Continental musket balls in 1776 
and returned to George. Just around 
the corner, at Broad and Pearl, is 
Fraunces Tavern, where Washington 
bade farewell to his officers. It is 
open 10 to 4 weekdays. 

New York is so big, so various, it 
is difficult to get a total conception. 
One answer is the five-dollar heli- 
copter jaunt from the New York 
Airways Heliport at 30th Street and 
the Hudson River. A three-hour 
boat trip around the island, costing 
half as much, is another solution. 
And there’s the biggest sight-seeing 
bargain in town—the Staten Island 
Ferry ride across New York Bay. 
You see the whole of the famous 
downtown skyline and the Statue of 
Liberty, and—amazingly—it \ still 
costs only a nickel. 

The West Street water front is 
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Trimingham Doeskin Slacks 


The original London-tailored 





one of the busiest parts of the port of self-supporting waistband 

° slacks, This soft, long-wearing 

New York, which handles ten thou- doeskin has a one-way sheen; 
sand freighters a year, with cargoes holds its press; has a smarter 

° cane appearance. Exclusively ours 

p worth nine billion dollars. Nearby in tan; charcoal; mid-grey; 


are union halls and dozens of res- Breton red; storm blue; yellow. 
alias ‘ Waist sizes 28-44, cuffed 3O- 
taurant-bar-billiard academies where 


44. $30.95 postpaid, plus cus- 
VIA BAN K OF AMERI CA longshoremen idle between hirings. tomary U.S. duty. 
South of little West Twelfth F 
Street the morning-produce trucks write: hows 
TRAV eo L ‘a oe c C ‘4 i 0 L iE 3 arrive like a locust plague, depositing e si 
mountains of onions, potatoes and ae | 
| d lettuce, for New York consumes 
money on y you can sp en nearly twenty million pounds of 
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Continued from Page 28 cassavas, whale meat and mangoes, half shell, too, a reminder that Cap- Little Italy, where the smells are 















CED ANO BOTTLED BY 
OR WINE COMPANY, INC. 
MMONOSPORT, N. ¥..U.S.A- 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
BONDED winery NO.!7 
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Its a Taylor Wine...and you'll love it! The delicate 
flavor of Taylor New York State Sauterne gives glorious zest and 
sparkle to any meal! Taylor Wines are the pride of New York’s 
Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you dine out, enjoy these other delightful 

Taylor dinner wines— Rhine, Claret or Burgundy 

Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets 

@THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC,, HAMMONDSPORT, N. ¥ containing wine service ideas and delicious recipes 
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Continued from Page 28 cassavas, whale meat and mangoes, half shell, too, a reminder that Cap- Little Italy, where the smells are 
food each day. The produce district is Scotch trout and woodcock, buffalo tains’ Row, the once-magnificent pha- Parmesan, pasta and Chianti, and 
split into subdistricts, with butter and humps and lion steaks—all are here. lanx of columned houses above St. where the national and religious 
eggs at Harrison Street, poultry at Fulton Fish Market, also city-owned, is George Dock on Staten Island, was _ street festivals offer major free at- 
Reade, garlic and pasta and oil at the world’s largest sea-food market. In _ built by the oyster barons of the 1850’s. _ tractions that occur almost as fre- 


Franklin. existence nearly a century and a half, it The grocers of Pell Street, close by quently—and as fascinatingly—as 
In this same general area are thecity- is a jungle of crates, heady with the in Chinatown, display dried red shrimp, | New York’s parades. 
owned retail markets selling almost aromas of a hundred varieties of sea squid, shark fins, Cantonese duck, Here, in Little Italy, is the tiny 


anything that is eaten anywhere. food from New England, Long Island, pickled mushrooms, dried water cress. Amato Opera House, at the corner 
Chayotes and papayas, tarmarind and New Jersey. Oysters are sold on the Just north, on Mulberry Street, is of Sullivan and Bleecker streets, 
b where amateurs and professionals 

work wonders with voice and scen- 
ery on the small stage. They will 
gladly take a donation, but there is 
no regular admission charge. The 
audience is as great as the perform- 
ers; opera really jumps down here. 
Within walking distance north 
and east is Greenwich Village, cen- 





tering on Washington Square, where 
the vast summer and fall Outdoor 
Art Shows are held. Most of the 
artists have been high-rented out by 
now, but the opulent fringe remains. 
Here are the café espresso shops and 
the bobby-soxers who inhabit them, 
the Bohemians-after-five, the costly 
colorful pushcart district and the er- 
ratic streets. (You can stand at the 
corner of 4th and I 1th streets, which 
should be seven blocks apart.) 

Along the Hudson River are a 
number of shipping lines whose ves- 
sels usually may be visited on mak- 
ing a contribution of fifty cents. In- 
formation on vessels in port is listed 
in the shipping columns of New 
York’s newspapers. Ships of the 
U.S. Navy also are open to visitors 
when in port; announcement of ar- 
rivals and visiting periods is made 
in the press and no passes are re- 
quired. The New York Fire Depart- 
ment permits interested groups to in- 
spect the city’s fireboats; a letter ask- 
ing permission should be submitted 
ten days in advance. 


— . 
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Ships are dependent on _ the 


er weather, and you can see how 
weather is forecast at 17 Battery 
Place and at the Belvedere weather 
tower in Central Park. The uses of 
hae . , weather instruments are explained 
each Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday morning at Belvedere 
Tower, but only by appointment. 
This also is free. 


— 





Hospitality Begins at Home 
New York is naturally pre-eminent 
in worship with more than four 


Nowhere is hospitality warmer,more aged to the bonded limit—prized as 









thousand churches and synagogues. 

memorable than in the home. And a connoisseur’s bourbon. Both have (\)) St. Paul’s Chapel, at Broadway and 

nothing bespeaks true hospitality a unique depth of flavor and rich ld Fulton, is the oldest public building 

more than acknowledging a guest’s bouquet... rare achievements of i L} ites oemerven weet baer tnt 

. MAbnl| worshiped here when New York was 

good taste. Many hosts of mature master distilling methods seldom - the national capital. The oldest Jew- 

judgment do so by serving Bonded practiced today—save in our family- 4| MM a ish congregation, the mance _ 
; > = : Portuguese Synagogue, is at 70th an 

Oxp FirzGerAtp, memorable at six owned Kentucky Distillery. Serve Liisa : ecaaak hak ica ak ikea ths 

years old; or Very Oxp FitzGeratp, either, with pride and confidence... mre » basses of Se J Divine, at Amsterdam Avenue and 

YOUR KEY TO HOSPITALITY 112th Street, is the largest Gothic 

Very Old Fitzgerald available in Antique cathedral in the world. A tenth of a 

Bonded Kentucky Straight Bourbon + 100 Proof + Six and Eight Years Old aise sone tiny a rege mile from door to altar, it comprises 

STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY « Established Louisville, Ky., 1849 write the Distillery. some seventeen million cubic feet, 
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can seat seven thousand. When it is 
completed it will be able to seat 
fifteen thousand. 

Nearby on Morningside Heights is 
Columbia University, one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest institutions of higher 
learning. It was founded as King’s 
College by the royal decree of 
George II of England with a re- 
ligious liberality that was rare in 
1754. 

Originally at the lower end of 
Manhattan Island, near the Hudson, 
it recessed during the Revolution, 
then moved to Madison and 50th in 
1857, and to its present site in 1897. 
Its spacious campus is fine for a Sun- 
day ramble. 

Two miles or so away is York- 
ville, New York’s Little Germany, 
that stretches along 86th Street. 
Here German is spoken, and the 
stores are full of /ederhosen, and 
the juke boxes offer plenty of polkas, 
and there are any number of bier- 
stube where steins are quaffed with 
Munich dispatch. 





When is 
Christmas 
Not a Holiday? 


The answer? When it's a mad 
rush of last-minute shopping 
to wind up your gift list. 

Make this Christmas season 
a real holiday for yourself — 
with HOLIDAY gift subscrip- 
tions. They're sure to make a 
hit with your discriminating 
friends—and they're a mark 
of lasting good taste. 

Check your Christmas shop- 
ping list now—you'll find 
HOLIDAY will make the ideal 
gift for lots of people. Re- 
member, you save money 
when you order more than 
one gift at a time. 

We'll send a beautiful gift 
card hand-signed in your 
name at Christmastime— and 
you won't be billed until 
JANUARY! 

Just fill out and mail the 
handy order form bound in 
most copies of this issue or 
write to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1792 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 1-yr. gift $5 
2 1-yr. gifts $8 
3 1-yr. gifts $11 
4 1-yr. gifts $14 


























Nearby, in Carl Schurz Park at 
East 89th St., is Gracie Mansion, 
the official home of New York's 
mayors since 1942. The handsome 
house is not open to visitors, but 
you can inspect its exterior and its 
superb location on Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Drive and the East River. 

Sunday also is fine for an excur- 
sion to the Lower East Side, south 


of Delancey Street. Then the stores 
and pushcarts, which were closed on 
Saturday for the Jewish Sabbath, 
are again volubly in business. 

You will see orthodox dress, prayer 
locks, Puerto Rican children look- 
ing like birds of Paradise, gypsies 
telling fortunes behind frayed zodi- 
acal banners. This part of Manhattan 
is the original “melting pot,” the 


birthplace of such real-life Horatio 
Alger heroes as Al Smith and Irving 
Berlin. 

And on and on and on. New 
York offers every imaginable kind 
of ware in its incredible penny ar- 
cade, where anyone who takes the 
trouble to look can see the whole 
world, and the cost is almost nothing. 

THE END 
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Six smart colors. Twin, 
double and king sizes. Single 
and Dual Comfort-Selectors. 





How to choose your electric blar 


When you're shopping for an electric blanket, look 
beyond the advantages you can see and feel .. . the 
color, texture, size of a blanket. It’s what you can’t 
see that’s most important. For example .. . 





Sleep-Guard gives you all-over comfort and protec- 
tion—without care. It insures the shutting off of cur- 
rent automatically if overheating should ever occur, 
And the current s/ays off till you turn it on again, 





One light General Electric Blanket takes the place of 
3 ordinary blankets, giving comforting warmth with- 
out weight. Custom-tailored corners make bedmak- 
ing easy. Available with regular corners, too. 
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All General Electric Blankets have Sleep-Guard®, 


t wisely... 
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continuous thermostatic control over every inch of 
heated area. Most other electric blankets have spaced 
thermostats that give uneven, spotty protection. 





When room temperature changes, Sleep-Guard adjusts 
automatically—so that you’re never cold, never too 
warm. And on blankets with Dual Comfort-Selectors, 
each sleeper in a double bed enjoys personal comfort. 





All General Electrie Blankets are completely wash- 


able. Insulated elements. Underwriters’ Laboratory 
approved. 20,000,000 people enjoy the comfort of 
automatic blankets, pioneered by General Electric. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Company, Automatic Blanket and Fan Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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AS IF BY MAGIC 
PERFECT PICTURES 
EVERY TIME 


with the amazing new electric-eye 


AGFA 


OPTIMA 


the first completely automatic 35mm camera 
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NO COMPUTATIONS, NO CALCULATIONS — Taking the finest 35mm pictures in brilliant color 
and black and white is now pure pleasure, with the completely automatic OPTIMA, the FIRST 
35mm electric-eye camera to free you from worrying about the lens opening and the shutter 
speed — the OPTIMA sets both by itself! 


IT’S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC —With this dependable precision camera you're free from 
mechanical chores, free to concentrate on making professional-type pictures with 
incredible ease. NO SHUTTER SPEED TO SET, NO F/STOP TO CHOOSE, NO METER TO SET, 

NO METER TO READ, NO DOUBLE EXPOSURES, NO WASTED FILM—the OPTIMA automatically 
takes care of all these problems! 


SAVES FILM, SAVES MONEY — With the OPTIMA, it’s aim (through the big, bright, comfortable 
viewfinder), press the ‘magic key,” and shoot! 


When you press the magic key, a red warning signal flashes in the viewfinder if there's 
not enough light for the film you're using. That's one way you save film. Another way 
you save is with the OPTIMA’S built-in double-exposure prevention — you can’t expose twice 
on the same picture! Flash and time exposures can be made when desired. 


ANYONE CAN USE IT—All you have to tell the OPTIMA is what kind of 35mm film you're 
using—and you can use any of the popular brands. After that, you’re free of numbers. 
The settings for close-up, group or landscape are picture symbols that your children 
can understand — they'll be able to take sparkling pictures with the OPTIMA, too! 


THE OPTIMA DOES ALL the WORK WHILE YOU HAVE ALL THE FUN. SEE THIS AMAZING 


NEW CAMERA AT YOUR AGFA-FRANCHISED CAMERA STORE TODAY...... ONLY $79.95 
OR WRITE TO AGFA INCORPORATED case extra 


a. f= AGFA INCORPORATED 516 West 34th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 03659 








READING 
I'VE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


During the months in which guest es- 
sayists take over Party of One, Mr. 
Fadiman will hold the franchise with 
short discussions of current books. The 
firstof these appears below. This month's 
Party of One is omitted. In November 
Mr. Fadiman welcomes as his guest 
England’s V.S. Pritchett. In December 
he'll be on deck again himself. 


MANSIONS ON RAILS: the Folk- 
lore of the Private Railway Car, by 
Lucius Beebe; with six full-color re- 
productions and over 350 rare photo- 
graphs and illustrations. (Howell-North, 
Berkeley, California, $10.) 


YESTERDAY, by Maria Dermoit; 
translated by Hans Koningsberger. 
(Simon & Schuster, N.Y., $3.) 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE HU- 
MAN CONDITION, by Joseph Wood 
Krutch. (Random House, N.Y., $3.95.) 


THE LOTUS EATERS, by Gerald 
Green. (Scribners, N.Y., $4.95.) 


THE CRIME OF GIOVANNI VEN- 
TURI, by Howard Shaw. (Henry Holt 
& Co., N.Y., $3.50.) 


@ This month’s mixed bag: a joyous 
champion of the privileged rich of 
yesteryear; an elderly lady memoirist 
distilling poetical wistfulness like an 
ancient chamber from which the most 
evanescent of flowers have been re- 
moved; a spiritual son of Thoreau; a 
Brooklyn Aldous Huxley, all savage 
and tartarly; a miniature puff-paste 
Anatole France. 

Holiday readers are familiar with Mr. 
Beebe’s Corinthian prose, but they 
may not know him as co-owner of the 
last private railway car in the world. 
In Mansions on Rails he has written, 
for railroad buffs and all good Mc- 
Kinley men, a wonderfully researched 
account of the three generations of 
millionaires, from 1865 to 1929, who 
owned or rented what was then called 
Private Varnish. Some of these super- 
insolent conveyances had working 
fireplaces. All had sumptuous spit- 
toons. Alas, their owners’ genuine 
genius for conspicuous waste has been 
lost completely by today’s dull, pizza- 
eating rich. Mr. Beebe celebrates his 
plushy subject with contagious de- 
light and illustrates it superbly. One 
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criticism: at $10 his book is almost 
vulgarly underpriced. Seems like a 
concession to the canaille. 

Madame Dermoit’s nostalgia is as 
frail as Mr. Beebe’s is lusty. Hardly a 
novel, her little book is rather a 
dreamlike evocation of some events 
involved in the emotional growth of a 
little girl on a Batavian plantation 
many, many years ago. The spirit of 
place is beautifully re-created. 

For Mr. Krutch one must shift 
gears; he is not for the relaxed mood. 
Surveying our present condition from 
his Arizona desert retreat, he reaches 
many of the conclusions Thoreau 
came to over a century ago. The 
humanist position, rejecting all mech- 
anistic explanations of man and most 
of the tin gods of our current idolatry, 
has been expressed frequently of late, 
but rarely with more clarity, more 
reasonableness, and less mere ex- 
asperation. 

Some of the idols Mr. Krutch dis- 
Passionately scrutinizes are given a 
violent kick in the pants by Mr. 
Green, who will be remembered for 
his 1957 best-seller The Last Angry 
Man.He’sa pretty angrymanhimselfin 
The Lotus Eaters,a scornful, sprawling, 
crowded novel about Miami Beach, 
where fleshpots are turned into altars. 
His Ira deKay, the Pleasure Merchant, 
is a scarifying portrait of the public- 
relations man at his least edifying; 
and the earnest young archaeologist 
Tom Sorrento is a well-conceived 
counterpoise. Football, peyote- 
fanciers, anthropology, the Negro- 
White problem, commercialized re- 
ligion, wire news services, mass enter- 
tainment and sundry sultry amours: 
all are somehow hooked together ina 
novel that exhibits drive, savage bite, 
a sharp city-street kind of intelligence, 
and no trace whatsoever of the blue 
pencil. 

While The Lotus Eaters is a rather 
ambitious affair, The Crime of Gio- 
vanni Venturi makes a virtue of its 
modest claims. Mr. Shaw’s sly fable 
must have been written just for fun, 
and can be read in no other spirit. It 
tells you how a middle-aged Roman 
restaurateur contrives to save his 
business, win the girl, get away with a 
crime, and become an expert on 
Etruscan civilization—and all by tun- 
neling underneath the cellars separa- 
ting his eating-house from his com- 
petitor’s. A delightful apology for a 
relaxed standard of ethics, this bit of 
ironical thistledown seems to call for 
the talents of an Alec Guinness. 


THE END 
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Vacation beforé your vacation — 
on the s.s. United States ! 


é ee 
Mr. and Mrs. William Dwight dis- 
cover why the Unirep States is called 
“‘one of the world’s great restaurants.” 
Mr. Dwight is a former president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 





You sail with an international Who’s 
Who. The great French comedian, Fer- 
nandel, smiles his approval of the swift, 
sure service. There are acres of play 
space, apartment-size staterooms. 


No finer food or service afloat or ashore 


Enjoy a long weekend to Europe 
on the world’s fastest ship 


s.s.United States World’s fastest liner, completely 
air-conditioned, sails from New York 12 noon: Oct. 8, 22*; Nov. 6*, 
24*; Dec. 9*; Jan. 12*, 27*, and regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre 
early morning 5th day, Southampton same afternoon. First class $367 
up; Cabin class $232 up; Tourist class $181 up. 

*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 
s.s. America Popular running mate, offers extra hours of 
fun at sea. Sails from New York Oct. 9, 29; Dec. 3, 23; Jan. 15; Feb. 
5, 27, and regularly thereafter. 542 days to Cobh, 64 to Havre, 
7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. First class $312 up; Cabin class 
$212 up; Tourist class $174 up. 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel: Digby 4-5800 


Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D. C. 
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Hammacher 
Schiliemmer 





Cream of Espresso Makers. Ex- 
clusively ours! Electric Italian import, 
brews “creme de caffe” by infusion 
(doesn't use steam). Makes 14 demi- 
tasse cups, pressure of handle serves 
it. Stainless steel, cast aluminum base. 


AC. 136.50 ppd. 














For your private stock, bottle 
storage a la carte. Single holders 
slide-lock in any arrangement. For 
wine, liquor, soft drinks. Rustproof, 
anodized aluminum in gold, silver, 


pink, black. 6 for 9.50 ppd. 
Each addi. cell 1.50; 50c postage for 6 





Jigger base glasses eliminate 
measuring. Fill jigger bottom. Mix. 
Monograms 2 wk. del'y. 12 on rocks 
15.00; Doz. 14 oz. highball 16.20; 
Doz. 10 oz. 15.00. Whiskies 13.80. 


Postage 1.00 per dozen 

















I-Snips nectest way to crack ice 


cubes; serves as tongs too. Stainless 
steel, 3.15 ppd. 








Hammacher 
Schiemmer 
145 East 57th Srat, Now York 22, M. Y. 











THE TIMES: 


the World's 
Greatest 


Newspaper 


by William Manchester 


TURNER CATLEDGE, 

the Mississippi-born managing editor, 
keeps opera glasses in his desk ; 

he likes to squint 

around the huge city room 
occasionally like a bird watcher. 


@ Most newspapermen secretly ad- 
mire The Front Page, and in one of 
the lines they cherish a Chicago po- 
lice reporter growls, “I was on a 
New York paper once—the Times. 
You might as well work in a bank.” 
Laymen may think this churlish. 
The Times, after all, is our one 
pukka newspaper. But that is pre- 
cisely the problem. Its awesome 
majesty is disquieting to raffish 
members of the sodality, whose at- 
titude toward their craft was elo- 
quently expressed in a filthy Korean 
press hut by Homer Bigart, when he 
plucked a louse from his person and 
declared, “‘Let’s face it, gentlemen. 
This is a low profession.” 

The Times disagrees. In its edi- 
torial chambers a few dark steps 
from the wanton glare of Times 
Square, journalism is upper church, 
pinstriped, and very narrow in the 
brim. It has never been otherwise. 
Henry J. Raymond, starting his 
straight news sheet ten years before 
the Civil War, set out to please “the 
best portion of our citizens.”” Adolph 
S. Ochs, the former Chattanooga 
typesetter who snatched it from its 
creditors in 1896, rejoiced that read- 
ing it was “a stamp of respectability.” 
Today circulation posters recom- 
mend it to “rising executives,” and 
even Assistant Managing Editor Ted 
Bernstein, a crusader against flat 
prose, says the paper “‘does not en- 
tertain; it informs.” That means no 
Zsa Zsa, no Love Nests Bared— 
and, as the small son of any sub- 
scriber can tell you, no funnies. 

It also means an éclat which is the 
envy of the bawdiest tabloid. Vir- 
tually every President since Mc- 
Kinley has started his day with the 
Times. An Eisenhower train passing 
through Grand Central Station 
paused while Secret Service men 
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picked up armloads of first editions, 
and Winston Churchill, out of touch 
for a few days, cabled for back cop- 
ies. It was to the Times that Charles 
Lindbergh turned when he wanted 
photographs of his kidnaped baby 
distributed, in the Times that offi- 
cial Washington has read important 
state documents from the British 
White Paper of 1914 to the Oppen- 
heimer report. People in the know 
either tell Times men or, as often, 
find out from them. The late Anne 
O’Hare McCormick once asked a 
diplomat if he could add anything 
to an account in the paper. “Good 
heavens, no, Anne,” he said. ““Where 
do you think we're getting our 
information?” And when Sputnik I 
was successfully launched, Russian 
missile experts meeting in their 
Washington embassy heard about 
it from the Times reporter who 
was covering them. 

One reason people confide in the 
Times is its prestige—its men have 
won twenty-seven Pulitzer prizes— 
and another is its integrity. The 
Times is devoted to news. Its editors 
often chuck anywhere from eight to 
forty columns of advertisements for 
a good yarn. But if they think an 
article will damage the public in- 
terest, they scrap it. Among the 
stories they have suppressed over 
the years are an exclusive inter- 
view with Kaiser Wilhelm, a New 
York scandal which would have 
shaken municipal credit, and the 
imminent failure of a city bank— 
though the paper had $17,000 on 
deposit there and lost it when the 
doors closed. Other newspapers 
were delighted to print tart notes 
from Harry Truman; Editor Charles 
Merz acknowledges receiving sev- 
eral “‘lively letters” from him, but 

Continued on Page 36 

















This great 


new pen meets 
the challenge 


| of the jet age! 
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THE 
PARKER 61 
JET FLIGHTER 


...Tested and proved 
as the finest and 
safest Pen in Flight 


Eight miles up! Flashing along 
at 600 miles an hour, this United 
Air Lines DC-8 Mainliner car- 
ried the Parker 61 Jet Flighter 
Pen through the same kind of 
rigorous testing United Air 
Lines insists on for all its oper- 
ational equipment. The Parker 
61 Jet Flighter performed su- 
perbly. From sea level to 40,000 
feet aloft, it started instantly, 
wrote smoothly with the ink me- 
tered precisely, evenly. Behind 
this trouble-free performance is 
Parker's exclusive “escape 
chamber” design that safely 
houses excess ink as,air pres- 
sure changes... ink that would 
otherwise leak or blot. No won- 
der United Air Lines selected 
the Parker 61 Jet Flighter Pen 
to log its new DC-8 Mainline 
jet flights. 


{ SVQ 
SOUALIPS 
~ 





With matching mechanical pencil 


f bT/] 
pel. 


It’s the perfect gift for the air 
traveler, for everyone who 
demands trouble-free pen per- 
formance. See the exciting new 
Parker 61 Jet Flighter at your 
Parker Franchised Dealer now. 


—= Parker 


Makers of the 


world’s most wanted pens! 

















Continued from Page 34 

none was published. He wouldn’t dream 
of needlessly embarrassing the White 
House. The Presidency, after all, is a 
national institution, like the Times. 


example, defended the office with a 
primitive machine gun during the draft 
riots of 1863, and a recent letter to the 
editor bore the piquant address, “‘Left- 
Wing Department, Un-American Flu- 
oridation Director.” Being the Times, 
however, it has acquired enemies more 
august than plug-uglies and crackpots. 
As a world newspaper it has been 
threatened by potentates, dictators, and 


Like the Presidency, the paper has 
had to pay the price of eminence. It 
bears the traditional scars of journal- 
ism—Winston Churchill's American 
grandfather, an early stockholder, for 











this is the fabulous new 


NIKON F 


automatic reflex °335’ 


From the very first moment you sight through this remarkable 35mm camera, 
you are impressed by a sense of quality and precision. The image you see is 
bright, clear, full size — the picture exactly as you'll get it — all of it, even if you 
wear glasses. Focusing is fast, easy, positive. And the camera handles with 
incredible ease and speed. 


And then, you press the release. Instantly, the automatic features take over. 
Mirror, diaphragm, shutter go into action — automatically — and with such speed 
you are almost unaware that you have captured the picture. For the image is 
still in your finder, bright and clear. It never blacked out; it never dimmed. 


The automatic responsiveness of the new Nikon F is in itself a revelation. Add 
to it the incomparable quality of the Nikkor lenses — which it accepts inter- 
changeably — and you have in your hands a camera of unlimited creative scope 
and versatility — a tool that gives you every right to expect the finest picture 
results, for it is, unquestionably, the finest 35mm reflex money can buy. 





The new Nikon F Automatic Reflex with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f/2 lens 
is priced at $329.50, and is available at all Nikon-franchised dealers. 
For Illustrated descriptive brochure, write to Nikon Incorporated, 
#8) 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. Dept. HM-10. 





offended governments, including its 
own. James “Scotty” Reston, now 
the Washington Correspondent, at- 
tracted the professional interest of 
the FBI after he was slipped the 
Dumbarton Oaks documents, and 
twice Times men have been haled 
before Senate committees—in 1915, 
on the charge that they had been 
bought by British gold, and in 1956 
when Senator Eastland hunted Reds 
on the staff. Under fire the Times is 
serene. Its attitude toward traducers 
is reflected in a note Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, Ochs’ son-in-law and 
the present publisher, wrote to him- 
self before testifying at a hearing. 
“Keep calm,” it read. “Smile; don’t 
be smart.” 

Even Times gentility is an inviting 
target. Hecklers dub the paper The 
Old Gray Lady, The Good Gray 
Times and, meanest of all, The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. Those 
taunts don’t come from the rabble, 
who rarely see it; Harrison Salis- 
bury, covering juvenile gangs for the 
Times, became known to them as 
“the man from the News,” because 
that was the only daily the cats read. 
The paper’s critics are literate, but 
titillated by the reluctance with 
which the Times yields to the times. 
It was twenty years old before it car- 
ried a headline wider than one 
column; once it ran six years without 
a by-line. In 1945 it was still spelling 
“Dunkirk” “‘Dunkerque” because 
the newsroom atlas said so. Today 
“Eisenhower” and “Rockefeller” 
are cast in narrower type to squeeze 
them into manageable headline 
space. The world may call them 
“Ike” and “Rocky,” but Times 
men dasn’t. 

New Yorkers are proud of the 
paper’s starch. When the late Meyer 
‘““Mike” Berger quoted someone as 
saying that the racketeer ““Dutch” 
Schultz was a “pushover for a 
blonde,’ Dutch was outraged. **What 
kind of language is that to use in the 
New York Times?” he cried. Old 
subscribers would take satisfaction 
in knowing that as late as 1937 the 
chief editorial writer worked in a 
frock coat, striped trousers, and 
wing collar, that Merz writes his edi- 
torials in longhand, and that he and 
Sulzberger occasionally compose 
Double-Crostics, though once they 
lost an answer and had a terrible 
time solving it. Now and then, how- 
ever, Times conservatism gets a bit 
thick. It is all very well to outlaw 
such newly created words ‘as “‘per- 
centagewise” and “‘finalize,”’ but too 
often fidelity to style ends in what 
Bernstein acidly calls ‘‘dead- 
heads”—“‘Symposium Scheduled,” 
“Institute to Open,” or, disastrously, 
“Flies to Receive Nobel Prize.” 

Continued on Page 39 
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ROCKEFELLER 


CENTER 


Intriguing is the word for this commu- 
nity of activity with its wonderful restau- 
rants, smart shops, and the fascination 
of seeing television in action. There’s 
great entertainment, too, at the Radio 
City Music Hall and in an exciting 
Guided Tour through this city within a 
city . . . and in the various exhibit halls 
—American Cyanamid, Curtiss Wright, 
U.S. Rubber, R. C. A., and the Chase 
Manhattan Money Museum. Discover 
the wonder of Rockefeller Center now, 
in all its gaiety and glamor. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR AND OBSERVATION 
ROOF +¢ NBC TELEVISION TOUR « RESTAURANTS OF 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER = 


FREE Illustrated Color Brochure. Write 
Dept. X5, Box 491, Radio City Station, 
New York 19, New York. 





RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 












WHY WASTE SO MUCH FILM? 


Losing half your 
shots . . . apolo- 
gizing for poor 
movies because 
your exposure is 

all wet? Get a Weston, 
and you'll be proud to 
show every picture. At 
all dealers. 


WESTON 


Exposure Meters 
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Continued from Page 36 

Sometimes the determination to be 
correct ends in outright fiasco, as 
when the paper insisted that an ad 
featuring a futuristic line drawing of 
a nude be enhanced by a futuristic 
bra, or when Sulzberger, lunching 
with an eminent Latin American, 
decided it would be gracious to say 
something in Spanish. Unfortu- 
nately, Arthur Krock recalls, the 
publisher had memorized the wrong 
phrase, and at the door he mur- 
mured a dulcet farewell which, 
translated, meant, ““Wipe your face, 
you dirty pig, your snout is greasy.” 

It is easy to exaggerate this sort of 
thing. Tweakers of the Times do. 
They rejoice in the music critic who 
wrote learnedly of the “diapasonic 
profundities” of a howling Times 
Square mob. They relish telling how 
Brooks Atkinson was sent to Asia 
as a war correspondent and cabled 
back a review of a Chinese Hamlet, 
and how Judge William D. Evans, 
the late chief of the obituary desk, 
discovered he was the second-oldest 
living alumnus of Yale and began 
eagerly polishing up the ranking 
man’s obit. A composite picture of 
priggish men in black alpaca, wig- 
gling quill pens emerges. It is enter- 
taining. It diverts other reporters, 
bored with the mediocrity of their 
own papers. The image, of course, is 
entirely false, not just because the 
alpaca has a scarlet lining, which it 
sometimes has—at his death the 
seraphic Henry J. Raymond was be- 
ing blackmailed by a fancy woman, 
and the composing room hangs as 
many bawdy pin-ups as the News’ — 
but because, for all its occasional 
turgidity, the Times remains the 
world’s greatest newspaper. 

It has, indeed, no rival. In its role 
as historian of the present it is a 
journalistic miracle, bringing read- 
ers in some twelve thousand Ameri- 
can communities a faithful record 
of each day’s events. Since the 
Times’ two-week beat on Sherman’s 
March to the Sea, it has published 
a remarkable number of exclusives, 
among them accounts of the Battle 
of Port Arthur, the sinking of the 
Titanic, the Versailles Treaty, Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity, the 
formation of the U.N., the Marshall 
Plan, the Truman-MacArthur talks 
on Wake, and Stilwell’s break with 
Chiang—a Brooks Atkinson tri- 
umph, after Hamlet. 

But now and then the Times has 
had to hang its head. It thought the 
Teapot Dome scandal a red herring, 
thought Hitler washed up in 1932. 
Hanson Baldwin had just finished 


impressing readers with the might of 


Nasser’s new army when Israel anni- 
hilated it in the Hundred Hour War. 
“Journalism,” said H. L. Mencken, 


“is not an exact science.” 


But no paper 
hates being beaten more than the Times, 


and none is readier to remake at the ring 


of a teletype bell. The emulous instinct 


even infects the Sunday Departments— 


the Magazine has its own bureaus in 
Washington, London and Paris, and on 
Saturday nights the News of the Week 
in Review closes fifteen minutes after 


the news section. 


Competition, however, is naturally 
strongest on the daily paper. In a news- 
room filing cabinet is the home tele- 
phone number of just about everyone 
in the country a reporter might want to 
rouse at edition time. At three o'clock 
each morning, when the Late City Post- 
script nears the end of its run, a red 
light flashes in the bedrock cave thirty- 
four feet below street level where the 
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massive presses are anchored. They 
rev down, sigh to a stop, and fifty 
thousand copies are held until the 
last possible moment—just in case. 
Last year about twenty major stories 
broke after trains had left for Wash- 
ington with the first edition. Daily 
circulation in the District is only 
twelve thousand, but each time Man- 
aging Editor Turner Catledge or- 
dered the copies that had gone by 
train scrapped and the replate flown 
south by chartered plane. Even in 
other cities the Times asks no 
quarter. 

Save for explosive stories that are 
taken to the Times by canny offi- 
cials because they know it will handle 
them properly, most Times exclu- 
sives are trophies of individual in- 
itiative. Admiral Peary, off for the 
Arctic, and Lindbergh and Amelia 
Earhart, flying the Atlantic, were 
under contract to the paper before 
they left the country. Herbert L. 
Matthews found Fidel Castro in the 
wild Sierra Maestra two years ago 
because he grew tired o! writing 
editorials and flew down to learn 
what was really what. And Cari 
Van Anda, the Times’ great manag- 
ing editor of a generation ago, 
seized on the Theory of Relativity 
because he was one of the few men 
in the country who could under- 
stand it. V. A., as he was called, was 
a mathematical prodigy. Some peo- 
ple think he would have discovered 
relativity if Einstein hadn’t. Once, 
after reading a report on an Ein- 
stein lecture, he phoned Princeton 
and corrected an equation. Another 
time he was studying photographs 
of hieroglyphics from King Tut’s 
tomb and discovered an ancient 
forgery, which scholarship later con- 
firmed. “Only the Times,” said 
Mike Berger, “could have scored 
a scoop on a story three thousand 
years old.” 

The incomparable V. A. did all 
this at his desk—not even the Times 
could have had a witness at the 
forgery—but most of the paper’s 
historic accounts have come from 
reporters who were there. Times 
men were at Harpers Ferry and 
Gettysburg, at Los Alamos for the 
first atomic bomb, on Cape Canav- 
eral for Explorer I; and a foreign 
correspondent went down with the 
Andrea Doria. Assignments take 
men to the ends of the earth—a few 
months ago a reporter left for the 
North Pole as another started for 
the South Pole—and you never 
know where you may bump into 
one. Southerners discovered Times 
correspondents were living in mare 
than a thousand communities of 
the South, watching their reaction 
to integration; Jehovah’s Witnesses 

Continued on Page 42 
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wading to their baptisms off Or- 
chard Beach last year were accom- 
panied by a Times photographer in a 
bathing suit; treasure seekers working 
in eighty feet of water off the coast of 
Scotland noticed a London Bureau man 
gravely peering through the window of 
his diving helmet. In New Jersey a 
Herald Tribune promotion man thrust 


a copy of his paper at a random passer- 
by and was about to snap him for a 
poster when he realized he was focus- 
ing on a 7imes reporter. 

The ubiquity of Times men is scarcely 
surprising. Nearly a thousand are in 
the news department alone. In the 
block-long city room News Editor 
Ernest von Hartz looks distantly across 
the endless desks, row on row, that 
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mark their place. City Editor Frank 
Adams summons his men over a 
P. A. system; Catledge keeps opera 
glasses in his desk and sometimes 
squints around like a huge bird 
watcher. The Jimes has eighteen re- 
gional offices in the United States, 
including the Washington bureau 
on K Street, which has more report- 
ers than most metropolitan dailies, 
and the sun never sets on its thirty- 
one foreign outposts. The paper, 


Catledge explains, makes a point of 


being represented in every important 
capital. Just keeping its reporters’ 
names straight is a problem; the 
composing room maintains a by- 
line bank, 160 names cast in metal. 

None, however, is a cipher. Old 
Times rosters included Elmer Davis, 
Alexander Woollcott, Joyce Kilmer 
and Irvin S. Cobb, and today’s 
staff has four two-time Pulitzer 
winners—Reston, Krock, “Atomic 
Bill” Laurence, and the lugubrious 
Bigart, who changed his shirt and 
moved uptown from the Herald 
Tribune. With so much talent there 
is little room for panjandrums. 
Everybody has got to do his share 
of slogging. Bigart was greeted with 
routine local assignments, and when 
Clifton Daniel, Harry Truman’s 
son-in-law, was being groomed for 
a Moscow assignment, he was 





packed off to a Russian class like 
any tyro. After twenty-one years of 
lofty journalism he studied next to 
Columbia undergraduates and bea- 
vered over books nights. Daniel 
wound up with a B-plus. He was, he 
said, gratified that Catledge didn’t 
cut his allowance. Even the Times 
copy boys are college graduates, and 
one is a Fulbright scholar. They 
write editorials on the sly, and some- 
times see them printed. On a typical 
evening the newsroom garrison will 
include a dozen former war corre- 
spondents and ex-bureau chiefs, 
though until his death last winter 
the star was Mike Berger, who made 
his name as a local reporter. To the 
city he was a second O. Henry, a 
Manhattan legend. Once his recom- 
mendation secured an apartment for 
a correspondent back from abroad 
after the landlord had rejected the 
names of Syngman Rhee, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Konrad Adenauer and the 
King of Cambodia. Berger was a 
native New Yorker. The majority of 
Times men immigrated from dailies 
elsewhere. Catledge is a Mississip- 
pian; the managing editor before 
him was a Virginian. Both, like this 
reporter, were fugitives from the 
Baltimore Sun. 

Once the Sun kept a correspondent 
in New Delhi. I was he. The Times 
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‘ 
man thére was Bob Trumbull, whose 
air-conditioned suite always seemed 
to me to be crowded with emissaries 
of the Prime Minister, maharajas 
bearing gifts, turbaned bearers, and 
whisky wallahs in splendid robes. 
Trumbull’s position in India roughly 
corresponded to that of the Ameri- 
can ambassador, and no wonder; he 
knew more about the country; and 
his influence, there and in America, 
was at least as great. His important 
dispatches were read by everyone 
who saw the diplomatic pouch from 
Deihi and were delivered to an in- 
ternational Who’s Who of subscrib- 
ers: premiers in Africa, scientists in 
Europe, explorers in lonely outsta- 
tions near the slab of Antarctic ice 
Admiral Byrd christened Adolph S. 
Ochs Glacier. 

The only catch was that his stories 
had to be significant; otherwise they 


were likely to be spiked. Plenty of 


lordly correspondents and prize win- 
ners fail to make even the Times 
first edition, just because there are 
so many of them. Everyone cheerily 
admits that the paper is overstaffed. 
It is set up for the big story—the 
New England hurricane of 1938, 
when thirty-five reporters were used, 
or the pre-election surveys, which 
take a score of men. Other times 
idle hands play pinochle, or con- 


gratulate the nearest copy boy on 
his latest editorial, or write B mat- 
ter—background material, to be 
used if and when. 

B matter sounds dull, yet it is one 
secret of the Times’ greatness. When 
momentous events break, there is 
usually something in what Catledge 
calls the “Deepfreeze,” ready to be 
thawed and run. Often it needn't 
even be thawed. There are over a 
thousand advance obits on hand, and 
those of the President and Vice 
President, the two living ex-Presi- 
dents, and Churchill and Mac- 
Arthur are kept in type on the com- 
posing-room floor, ready for the 
thump of the make-up man’s mallet. 
When the Supreme Court ruled 
against school segregation in 1954 it 
was background copy, pecked out 
on lazy evenings, that provided one 


of those monumental examples of 


complete Times coverage, with fifty- 
five columns of charts and side 
stories on every aspect of the de- 
cision. 

It wasn’t meant for subway poring. 
Like all such issues it was for the 
record, to be filed by librarians in 
rag-paper editions and listed in the 
Times index. The only man who 
seriously expected readers to wade 
through every edition was Ochs, 
who vetoed a News of the Week in 
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Review during his reign on the ground 
that it would encourage readers to be 
slackers. He was being unjust. No man, 
devoting all his waking hours to the 
paper, could finish every story. Each 
day a million words—twice as many as 
in Gone With the Wind- 
newsroom from the local staff, and by 


come into the 


cable, transocean wireless telephone, 


and thirteen news services. This vast 


total is reduced by five copy desks to 
150,000 words. Three tote boards, sim- 
ilar to those used by race tracks, keep 
track of this avalanche until it reaches 
the great battery of web presses. 
There, hard by a sign reading “‘Don’t 
Waste Newsprint,” it is metamorphosed 
into issues which, on a Sunday, may 
weigh five pounds and run over five 
hundred pages. Even summarizing it is 


a staggering task, as announcers for 
WOQXR, the Times radio station, dis- 
covered during last winter’s newspaper 
strike. Several went hoarse and re- 
quired throat sprays. 

The most heroic example of the 
Times dedication to the record was its 
publication of the secret Yalta text. 
One March morning in 1955 Reston 
called Catledge and said he had it. 
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“But,” he added, “I must have it 
back tomorrow. It can’t go up 
to New York.” On his desk lay 
an 834-page document bound in 
two thick volumes—an historic beat, 
but a somewhat dismaying one. The 
paper was unconfounded. For 
twenty hours twelve telegraph lines 
relayed copy from K Street, eighty- 
four linotypes hummed and clacked, 
and the next day the document was 
spread across thirty-two pages of 
the Times. When the grim cross- 
indexers in the third-floor morgue 
finished scissoring it up, it went into 
2400 folders. Inch for column inch, 
that morning’s paper was as bright 
as the works of Bede, but nobody 
could call it frivolous, and Carr Van 
Anda, who thought of his men as 
“the keepers of St. Peter’s daily 
ledger,” would have hefted it with 
pleasure. 

Those who regard the public as a 
low beast may wonder how the 





Don’t Put 


Of Chkrestmas 
Until Fomerren— 
What You 

Can Do Today 


There’s no need to let all 
your Christmas shopping go 
until the last minute. It’s so 
easy to start checking some 
of those names off your 
list right now—by ordering 
HOLIDAY gift subscriptions. 

HOLIDAY is the perfect 
gift—as gay and festive as 
the Christmas season and 
sure to please even the most 
discriminating persons. 

At Christmas, we'll send a 
beautiful gift card—hand- 
signed in your name—for 


every gift you order... and 
you won't be billed until 
JANUARY! 


So start your Christmas 
shopping TODAY! You'll find 
an order form bound in most 
copies of this issue for your 
convenience—or just send 
your order to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1791 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 





HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 1-yr. gift $5 
2 1-yr. gifts $8 
3. 1-yr. gifts $11 
4 1-yr. gifts $14 





























Times can make any money 
carrying its interminable 
speeches, treaties, and papal 
encyclicals. Actually, this is its 
sixty-second consecutive prof- 
itable year, and it has a new 
twenty-million-dollar home 
rising on the West Side. There 
are many reasons for the Times’ 
affluence, including shrewd in- 
vestments in Canadian paper 
mills, but the biggest is that 
some people—not all, not even 
a majority, but enough—want 
to know what’s really happen- 
ing in the world. Telling them 
is good journalism and good 
business. Other publishers 
thought young Ochs was being 
droll when he started printing 
his daily “Arrival of Buyers.” 
He was being smart. Merchants 
might chuckle over “‘The Yel- 
low Kid,” but if they wanted 
to stay solvent they had to buy 
the Times. 

That principle remains the 
backbone of the paper. To- 
day it prints over thirty per 
cent of the advertising that is 
carried in New York news- 
papers. At 10:30 each evening 
queues form at newsstands all 
over New York, waiting for 
the first edition. They may not 
give a hang about the hot-shot 
foreign correspondence, but 
they do want to be among the 
first to see the new classified 
ads in the back. 

Among that Stygian mass of 
classified linage are boxes of 
statistics, each vital to some 
trade or interest. If you’re an 
insurance underwriter, you want 
to know where yesterday’s 
fires were. If you're in the 
hardware business, you turn 
to Naval Stores. Even if you’re 
none of these, but are just fed 
up with talk about the local 
weather, there’s a list of tem- 
peratures elsewhere, and to a 
surprising number of people 
that is the most important 
record in the paper. 

To some people the thor- 
oughness of the Times will 
always be an enigma. Anastas 
Mikoyan shook his head over 
it. Pravda, he said, does the 
same thing in four pages. It 
doesn’t, of course. No other 
paper does. All tell you some 
of the news, but only the Times 
tries to give you the works. To 
the sophisticated reader, or 
the engineer interested in the 
specifications of the old Third 
Avenue El—or the scion curi- 
ous to know whether his grand- 
mother was on Ward McAI- 
lister’s original list of the Four 


Hundred (it was less than three hun- 
dred, the files reveal)—the front of the 
Times will remain as indispensable as 
the charts and tables elsewhere are to 
others. Essentially the paper is one huge 
potpourri of fact, with something for 
everybody. All its myriad departments 


have in common are the requisites that 
they be respectable and significant. 
Even these requirements are elastic. 
Ochs said of his Hall-Mills murder cov- 
erage that it would have been smut in a 
tabloid, but “if the Times publishes it, 
it’s sociology.” The import of much of 





the paper is also dubious, though, Times 
readers being what they are, the most un- 
likely feature may have educational 
value. Ochs fought crossword puzzles 
with a ferocity suggesting they were 
barely above the level of girlie magazines. 
The Times started running them in 








Nala cheat 


how to live in the sun 
with all the comforts of home 


We'll go that famous saying about 
Naples one better: “See an Interconti- 
nental Hotel and live!” 


Because every Intercontinental Hotel 
is run on the assumption that guests 
are really millionaires in disguise. And 
you can be sure that Intercontinental 
will treat you like a million! 


Service with an imperial flair is only 
one of the wonderful ways you can 





Inviting your delight, day and night—the captivating Curacao 


really live it up big on an Interconti- 
nental vacation. Spacious and spotless 
accommodations, sumptuous servings 
of luscious foods, marvelous facilities 
for having a little uninhibited fun. 


In fact, you enjoy twice the fun when 
you make an Intercontinental Hotel 
your headquarters. You're pampered 
American-style in modern, luxurious 
hotels—and you're steered straight for 


Intercontinental Hotel, most picturesque of Caribbean resorts. 





all the exciting adventure of foreign 
travel. With 15 fabulous hotels in 11 
fascinating countries, Intercontinental 
literally takes you “away from it all”— 
gloriously! 

So—kick over the traces! Kick up your 
heels! And the place to do it is where 
the livin’ is easy, exciting and inexpen- 
sive: an Intercontinental Hotel! 


Don't just sit there! Pick up the phone 
right now, and call your travel agent. 
Or write Intercontinental Hotels, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The World's Largest Group of International Hotels 








World War II, and readers, who will go 
to great lengths for solutions, learn a 
lot from them. One morning an eight- 


letter word was defined as “‘Leader of 


the Leathernecks.” By noon the Marine 
Corps office on Broadway was swamped 
by hundreds of calls, asking help. The 
duty sergeant, who had assumed that 
everybody knew his boss was General 
Shepherd, was patient with them, though 


WLEGANT 


what he said privately wasn’t fit to 
print. 

Crossword puzzles may have smacked 
of harlotry to some fundamentalist 
readers, but true votaries know that 
custom cannot stale the paper’s infinite 
piety. It is said that Queen Victoria 
never looked for a chair before sitting; 
she. knew one would be there. Times 
men lock up their forms with the same 
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regal confidence. Their professional 
world is secure, if a bit insular. In a skit 
last January marking the installation of 
the Times’ **Atomic Bill” Laurence as 
president of the National Press Club, 
the outgoing president played the part 
of Catledge. He wore a tuxedo. When 
a performer asked whether the paper’s 
managing editor always did that, he 
replied distantly, ““Doesn’t everyone?” 
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That was just good fun. But at 
Mike Berger’s audience with the 
late Pope Pius XII Mike spoke 
solemnly for the Times tradition of 
journalistic eminence. The Pontiff 
thanked him for stories he had 
written on Catholic missionaries and 
then blessed him. Mike’s response 
was instinctive. He said, ““God bless 


you, too, sir.” THE END 


OCTOBER 
WEATHER 


As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates October's average 
high and low temperature and humidity 
figures for key spols around the world. 
Foreign figures are long-lerm averages; 
U.S. figures are last year’s. 


low Humidity 


Antwerp, Belgium 44 
Baltimore 47 
Barcelona 54 
Boston 45 
Bucharest, Rumania 
Budapest 

Cairo 

Cannes 

Casablanca 

Charleston, S.C. 
Chicago 

Daytona Beach 

Denver 

Detroit 

Dublin 

Frankfurt 

Glasgow 

Hamilton, Bermuda 
Honolulu 

Hot Springs, Va. 
Houston 

Lisbon 

London 

Los Angeles 

Lyons 

Manila 

Miami 

Moscow 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

New York 

Odense, Denmark 

Paris 

Philadelphia 

Portland, Me. 

Portland, Ore. 

Rome 

Rotterdam, Netherlands 
San Francisco 

San Juan, P.R. 
Santiago, Chile 
Spokane 

Tulsa 

Venice 

Vienna 

Virginia Beach 
Washington, D.C. 

West Palm Beach 
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Intercontinental Hotel, most picturesque of Caribbean resorts. 





This is a picture of the mighty QANTAS Jet 


Qantas 707 Jets have soared into service (and what 
service!) half way "round the earth. Across the 
Atlantic to Europe. Across the Pacific to Australia. 
Eastward and westward to lands a world away! 

So in the picture above, you’d think we’d put a 
thunderous photo of our brand-new Jet fleet. And 
here below, some wide-eyed words about the swift- 
ness, the smoothness, the serenity of their flight. 

But we haven’t—because you know all that. In- 
stead, we’re showing things you may not know about 


the Qantas version of this fabulous plane. Things 
like trays bejewelled with crystal candies. And gob- 
lets frosted by Australia’s prize champagnes. And 
shining boxes filled with cigarettes from round the 
world. 

Little things, really. But together, they add up to 
something bigger than the biggest jet. Something 
filled with luxury you'll never know in any other 
flight. That’s why we put them in this picture. 
And someday very soon, may we put you in it, too? 


Reserve now for Qantas 707 Jet service eastward to London, westward to Australia ... with connecting flights on 


around the whole wide world! Two flights weekly to London; four to Australia. See any travel agent ... 


or Qantas in 


New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general sales agents. in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) 
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Australia’s round-the-world luxury line 
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FACING NEW YORK 


The greatest city in the world is New York. Officially it is the capital of the nations of this earth, and for sheer 
stunning mass, broiling action, toplessness, no other city can compare with it. This extraordinary coursing metropolis 
daunts everyone who comes fresh to it, not only foreign visitors and immigrants but even Americans, perhaps espe- 
cially Americans, those who come there rarely, or once. They confront it with some of the emotions recruits feei going 
to the front, or fliers feel soloing for the first time. 

For Americans New York symbolizes “facing life’; it is considered to be our greatest challenge, it is here that 
people feel they are testing themselves to the limit. 

And what will they find if they face New York and stay with it and learn to know it truly? Why, they will find that 
it is rather small, as a matter of fact. New York was made and is inhabited by people, after all, and when known in- 
timately enough, it is found to be on the human scale. The city is neighborhoods, neighborhoods every few blocks. 
And the great abstracts people visualize as spanning the whole metropolis—the world of music, the clothing industry, 
shipping, the United Nations complex, theater—are in reality small or medium-sized unities organized in a rather 
orderly fashion inside entirely graspable limits. 

What stuns at first in New York is the overwhelming number of these small worlds which overlap and intertwine 
in one city, so that for the newcomer who does not recognize the threads, does not see the pattern each world forms 
for itself, the city is simply megalopolis, confusion compounded, chaos. 

We have chosen for this issue some of these unities in the city and revealed them in their true size and orderliness. 
New York is a labyrinth, and here are some of the paths through it. What we show here as true of the theater, art, 
nighttime, shopping, hotels and so on, can be extended to include the whole huge city. It is all rather small in the end, 
manageable, within the grasp. 

Our leading article, by the distinguished novelist Aubrey Menen, performs this act of discovery. This is New 
York as it is explored by a brilliant mind who had never seen it before, although he knew most of the other great 
cities of the world; how it looked at first to him, rearing and rushing, when he came to stay there; and how it gradu- 
ally revealed its inner order, its manageableness, and its beauty. 

In this issue we offer New York on this true, human scale. The Editors 











CITY PLANNER 


Robert Moses on a symbolic girder, blueprints in hand, across the East River 
from the awesome cosmopolis whose shape he is charged with controlling. Connec- 
ticut-born and now seventy-plus, New Yorker Moses pursues his job as City Con- 
struction Co-ordinator with vigor and sizzling controversy. Manhattan itself, mean- 
while, whose many-towered skyline extends in this view from the United Nations 
crackerbox (/e/f) to the slim finger of the General Electric Building (extreme 
right), hews to its business of rewarding inhabitants and enthralling visitors. 


A First Look at 
New York 


by AUBREY MENEN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


This is the description of what someone saw on his first visit to New 
York City. He was forty-seven years old at the time. He had seen most 
of the world, and he felt he knew what was what. He had heard about 
New York and he was pretty sure he wouldn’t like it. 

Still, there seemed to be no active harm in the trip. From all he had 
been told he would be warm and comfortable. Nobody would eat him, 
although he understood that New Yorkers would eat practically any- 
thing else that was put in front of them. He decided that the best way 
to face the trip was to treat it as a child treats Christmas: there would be 
fun, noise, perhaps gifts (he knew that Americans were generous). It 
might end in tears, but not if he left the party early. This he privately ar- 
ranged to do. 

I was the man. I live in Rome, and the first step was to get a visa. I 
went to the American Embassy and I was treated with every courtesy. 
I was asked to recall where | had lived for the last five years. The ad- 
dresses were considered innocent. | was asked my weight. It was con- 
sidered just right. | was given my visa. 

I went aboard a plane. For a few minutes I saw the city of Rome be- 
low me, mellow and old in the September sunlight. I picked out the 
great buildings at which I had stared in wonder for so long: I traced the 
streets in which, morning and evening, | had walked with my head full 
of thoughts of the great heroes and unforgettable rogues who had 
walked there before me. As Rome sank Continued on Page 52 
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Continued from Page 50 

away into the autumn mists, I was 
certain that whatever lay before me on 
my journey, I would never find an- 
other city which gave me, at every 
hour and at every corner, so deep a 
sense of the excitement, the peril, and 
the continuing adventure of being a 
civilized man. But within a day I had 
found it. 

1 had flown the Atlantic thinking of 
Rome, I had landed at Idlewild think- 
ing of Rome. In my hotel | had 
bathed, shaved and changed, writing 
in my mind a letter back to Rome. 
Then | went out into the street. I 
stood, for the first time in my life, on 
the fifth of the great avenues which 
traverse the city of New York. 

| had long ago made up my mind 
what | would see. The avenue would 
be dark, because of the height of the 
buildings. The buildings would be tall 
because of the greed of their builders. 
The shadowed street would be 
crammed with hurrying people, and 
these would be chasing dollars. (1 had 
formed, over the years, a clear pic- 
ture of chasing dollars. It would be 
like chasing women—a dedicated pur- 
suit, but a little furtive.) 

If | looked closer into the faces of 
these people | would find nothing to 
repel me. But I would feel a certain 
lack of warmth. This would be be- 
cause they were all materialists. They 
would all be pragmatically going 
places, like engineers on steam loco- 
motives. If | walked down the street, 
| would find it devoid of poverty, and 
of art. If | ventured into a shop or a 
bar and spoke to an employee, | 
would find him offensively familiar, 
but a mass of nerves. He would call 
me ‘Mac,”’ which is not my name, 
and | would have to address him as 
my buddy, which would not be truth- 
ful. He would try to sell me some- 
thing, and if by chance or strength of 
will | bought nothing, | would leave 
him more of a mass of nerves than 
ever. 

The road itself would be made 
dangerous by cars of inordinate 
length owned and driven by plumbers, 
building workers and janitors. The 
men would be smiling, but worried 
about Russia. The women would be 
beautiful, but being in unchallenged 
command of the city and the country 
at large would all wear the expressions 
of feudal lords. 

I looked about me. I was puzzled. 
I looked about me thus for three days, 
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CITY GREETER 


Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Commissioner of New York’s Department of Commerce 
and Public Events, at 89th and Sth Avenue, where the brand-new Guggenheim Mu- 
seum rises like a massive flowerpot. The busy functionary, active also in many other 
fields, is the official welcomer in his adopted city, whose variety is here suggested 
by a carriage, the Museum by Frank Lloyd Wright and a vista of apartments. 





and then I was seized with a strong 
emotion. | began to feel like a school- 
boy who had suddenly discovered 
girls: | mean that happy moment 
when he finds that they are not an un- 
fortunate product of evolution but 
human beings like himself. Human 
beings, moreover, who improve on 
acquaintance: who are likable, then 
lovable, and finally ravishing. I felt, 
if you like, calf love. | was bowled 
over. But I was not bowled over 
easily. It was not done with one pretty 
face. It took a gigantic city of eight 
million people—I am, after all, a 
somewhat venerable calf. Still, over 
I went. 

Calf love begins, as you will all re- 
member, with a fondness for names. 
I remember that when I was a boy the 
girl next door was called Muriel. As 
a name I saw nothing in it for years. 
Then one day it sounded in my ears 
like a carillon of silver bells. It was 
the same in New York. One side of 
my hotel looked out on Fifth Avenue, 
while the adjacent side faced 55th 
Street. It is therefore described as 
being “on Fifth at Fifty-fifth.’ On re- 
flection, I think this must be nearly 
the ugliest group of words that can 
be conceived in the English language. 
Yet after three days I said the phrase 
with such pleasure I rolled it round 
my tongue—that, and all the other 
mathematical addresses in which New 
York abounds. It seemed to me that 
here the problem of street addresses 
had found, as the mathematicians 
say, an elegant solution. 

It is a key word. Let us stand on my 
hotel corner and see it as I saw it on 
the morning when I knew I had lost 
my heart to the place. 

I saw, stretching out on either hand, 
an avenue so wide that, had it been 
made in Europe, it could only have 
led up to a palace. Here, on my right 
hand it led, astonishingly, into what 
I took to be the open country until I 
found that it was Central Park. I saw 
a vast piazza, and then a prospect of 
fields and trees which seemed to have 
no ending. To my left, and as far as 
I could see, the avenue was lined with 
towers, many of them white and 
shining. Most had flags that waved 
lazily in the October breeze. The tops 
of these towers were so high that they 
gleamed with light from far horizons. 
Cloud shadows fell on them; mists 
were imprisoned between them. They 
seemed to catch the sky and spread 
it, like a banner, over their topmost 


and airy balconies. I gazed at them as 
the traveler in past times gazed at the 
walls of Byzantium or the marble 
temples of Rome, knowing that noth- 
ing like this had ever been seen on 
earth before. 

I walked between the towers for a 
while, watching the light and shadows 
change the color of their summits 
from moment to moment, when sud- 
denly I found, almost it seemed at 
my feet, a small shrine or chapel built 
in the Gothic taste. I went inside and 
found that it was not a chapel but a 
huge cathedral—St. Patrick’s. I re- 
turned to the doorway, went out on 
the steps and looked up again at the 
towers. Immediately the cathedral 
shrank back to the size of a shrine. 
Then, for the first time, I realized how 
vast the towers really were, and how 
bold was the decision to build them. 

At one corner of the avenue, not 
far from the southerly spire of the 
cathedral, was a hole in the ground 
in which men were working. I then 
remembered that as a boy I had been 
shown pictures of the first of New 
York’s towers and had been told that 
there was nothing remarkable in 
them. By a lucky chance the whole of 
Manhattan Island was of solid stone. 
There had, therefore, been little to it 
save joining girder to girder and put- 
ting slab on slab until the things were 
built. I crossed over to the hole. I 
looked in it. There was the stone all 
right, a few inches below the pave- 
ment and indeed quitesolid. But knew 
that the explanation I had been given 
was the tedious nonsense of small 
minds faced with a wonder. The 
towers could not be explained away. 
The builders of medieval cathedrals 
might have said, “Let us pull down 
our homes, build many vast bell 
towers, and live in them.” But they 
did not. A caliph in Bagdad might 
have said, “I am tired of seeing 
houses. Let us sweep them away and 
build great minarets, and let them be 
so vast that we can all live in them.” 
But no caliph did. The builders of 
New York built their city not so much 
on rock as in the air. There has been 
no decision so remarkable since the 
Venetians made up their minds to 
found their city on water. 

I crossed the road and stood be- 
neath the middle tower of Rockefeller 
Center. I have seen the Pyramids. 
They are not really big, but they look 
gigantic. St. Peter’s is at the end of the 
road in which I live in Rome. It is a 





large place, and the facade looks like 
an enormous cliff face. The tower I 
was now looking up at is 850 feet 
high. It has seventy stories. It is one 
of the largest buildings on earth. Yet 
there is only one word to describe it 
and that is to say that it is slender. 
It is so slender as to seem frivolous. 
At its foot is an open-air rink with 
people skating to Viennese waltzes. 

But all that did not explain my 
emotion when I looked at it and its 
companion towers. I have seen the 
dome of Florence Cathedral. It is very 
elegant. I have seen the Taj Mahal. It 
is elegant to the point of being, in 
some lights, sissy. Neither of them 
elated me. I have, in fact, spent most 
of my life looking at works of art and 
I have found that they move me near 
to tears only when I have had rather 
too much good liquor to drink. Be- 
sides, I did not think that the towers 
of New York were masterpieces of 
the designer’s art. Why, then, did I 
walk day after day along its streets 
with the tumultuous emotions of a 
schoolboy walking down a lane with 
his first date? 

At length I knew the answer. I did 
not find it out on my own accord. I 
was told it by Hans D. How he told 
me I shall explain in a moment. In 
brief, the answer was that I had lived 
so long in the Old World that I had 
become accustomed to life’s being a 
Narrow thing, growing narrower with 
the years. The schoolboy going down 
his lane is happy because his life has 
been set free from do’s and don’ts 
and schoolmasters and failure marks. 
Anything is possible for him, and as 
long as the girl beside him lets him 
carry her books, the air he breathes 
is champagne. 

This was what I was feeling, al- 
though I did not know it until Hans 
told me. Let me explain. 

I had to go a long way from the 
shining towers of Fifth Avenue to 
meet Hans. I knew nothing about him 
except that he had written to me about 
one of my books. I knew nothing, 
that is, except his address. This was 
neither numerical nor, as I soon 
gathered, elegant. It was a house in a 
place called Henry Street. 

I hailed a taxi and said to the 
driver: “‘] want to go to a place called 
Henry Street. Do you know it?” 

He was a round-faced man with 
lively eyes. He gazed at me affably. 
“Do I know it?” he said. “I know 

Continued on Page 54 



























MAGNATE 


O. Roy Chalk lunching at one of his many Manhattan properties, in this case a 
Fifth Avenue penthouse terrace topped with eight feet of soil for the benefit of 
shrubs and trees. Brought up in Harlem in the same block with Lou Gehrig and the 
Gershwin brothers, Mr. Chalk rose to such financial strength that he could make 
his recent fabulous offer to buy the entire New York subway system. Now he works 
about half the year, then cruises the Caribbean aboard his eighty-three-foot yacht. 


Continued from Page 52 
every street on Manhattan Island. 
Jump in.” 

| obeyed and he drove for a space. 
He turned and said, even more af- 
fably: “Yes, sir. 1 know every single 
street in this city, including Henry 
Street. Your problem is, can I find it?” 

“Do you often fail?” 

““When my passenger is a foreigner, 
sometimes | do. They can’t show me 
the way, you know. Still, | always find 
the conversation very interesting. | 
read the Manchester Guardian. Now, 
sir, what do you think the circulation 
of the Manchester Guardian might 
be in London Town?” 

I told him. I did not, and do not, 
know what it is, but all the same I 
told him, because I had already 
learned that in New York it is wise, 
when questioned, to give an answer. 
A random one will do, for the true 
New Yorker does not really seek in- 
formation about the outside world. 
He feels that if anything is not in New 
York it is not likely to be interesting. 
My taxi driver, for instance, read the 
Manchester Guardian but solely those 
parts of it which were cabled from 
New York. The difference between 
what he knew had happened and what 
the English reporters thought had 
happened brightened his day for him. 

So he questioned me and I an- 
swered him until he brought the taxi 
to a halt, saying: “Well, now I'm lost 
but I sure consider it a privilege to be 
lost with an interesting man like 
yourself. Besides | guess you've never 
been on the Lower East Side before.” 

I said I hadn't 

“Well,” he said with great pleas- 
ure, “that’s just fine because we're 
right in the middle of it, or at least 
near the middle. So you just sit right 
there and look around while I step 
outside and ask the way to Henry 
Street. Do you speak Spanish?” 

I said I didn't. 

“A pity,” he replied. “It would 
come in handy here.”’ With that he 
got out and crossed the road. 

I looked around me and to my as- 
tonishment I found he had not been 
joking. A mailbox was close by on the 
sidewalk. The instructions for posting 
and the times of the collection were, 
indeed, in Spanish 

| looked around me once more, and 
once more I was astonished. New 
York City with its shining towers had 
disappeared. Instead, | was in the 
middie of a typical 19th Century 
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European slum. Dark-complexioned 
men leaned against dirty walls. A fly- 
blown window showed a dirty barber- 
shop with the customers sitting in the 
timeless attitudes that one can see in 
any Mediterranean port. A poster in 
Spanish detailed yesterday’s news. 
Washing hung from the windows of 
four-storied houses. Women with 
blouses drawn tight across swelling 
breasts wrangled in the street while 
they tucked back strands of hair with 
dirty fingers. Children played in the 
gutter 

Nothing, at least on my first in- 
spection, told me I was on the far side 
of the Atlantic save, in the back- 
ground, the superstructure of an im- 
possibly enormous bridge, so out of 
place in that slum of tiny houses that 
it seemed to be painted as a backdrop. 
I began to understand why the New 
Yorker felt so little interest in the 
world outside. There was enough of 
it here, at the doorsteps of the shining 
towers, to satisfy his curiosity for a 
lifetime 

After five minutes my taxi driver 
came back and, having found the way, 
drove me to Henry Street with a 
triumphant flourish. 

He read off the numbers as well as 
he could from the grimy fanlights and 
peeling doors on which they were 
written. He found the one | wanted 
and stopped the taxi. 

1 went into the house. | climbed 
some flights of stone steps with an 
iron hand rail. I rang a bell. A young 
man opened it. He had dark hair, a 
finely modeled head, and he looked 
at me with the saddest eyes that I 
have ever seen. 

It took very little time to explain 
ourselves. | learned that Hans D. was 
twenty-eight years old. His boyhood 
had been passed in the Thirties, in 
Berlin. He was a Jew. He had es- 
caped the worst of the terror, but not 
all of it. Few did. 

Hans had been taken to South 
America, and there he exchanged the 
anguish of continual fear for the cold 
misery of loneliness, a much worse 
thing because now he was growing 
up. So bewildered he scarcely spoke 
for days, he went about his work and 
gained his daily bread. Meanwhile 
he studied English. It would not be 
true to say that he set his heart on 
coming to New York, because he 
had learned never to set his heart on 
anything. But barely admitting it even 
to himself, he formed a plan. 


It worked. So one day in his twenty- 
first year he found himself in New 
York. He was so excited that he gave 
the taxi driver a wrong address, got 
out, and had to walk several blocks, 
lugging the suitcase that contained 
all his possessions. He was blinded 
with tears. He walked faster and 
faster, and in the end he ran. When he 
arrived at the door of the friend who 
had asked him to come and made it 
possible, he was so out of breath that 
he was unable to say a word. His 
friend, a Berliner and a Jew like him- 
self, looked at his tear-stained face for 
a moment. Then he nodded several 
times, saying, “Yes, yes, | understand. 
Come in, Hans. Come in.” 

| looked round the room in which 
Hans and | were sitting. ““You’ve 
done well since then.” 

“Not particularly.” 

I pointed to a handsome high- 
fidelity record player. “‘I’ve seen the 
son of an Italian prince with his nose 
pressed against a shop window in the 
Corso,” I said, “looking at that very 
set. But he couldn't afford it.” | 
looked round at the television, the 
rows of records and books, the table 
set with good glasses, the rug on the 
floor. ““You must have worked very 
hard, but it’s a beautiful room.” 

His sad eyes ran slowly over it. “I 
like things,”’ he said. “*My things. All 
these belong to me. To Hans D.” 
There was nothing aggressive, noth- 
ing triumphant and nothing grasping 
in the way he said it. He repeated his 
own name gently, fondly, as though 
he were greeting a friend who had 
been away a very long while and now 
was home again. 

It was, I reflected later, the purest 
expression of the materialist view of 
living that I had heard. Yet it was in 
no way base. There was, indeed, 
something rather noble about it. A 
young man has the right to say, “I am 
so-and-so, and none other. Make 
what you will of it.” 

We sat long in that pleasant room 
in New York’s Lower East Side. 
About eleven o'clock in the night 
Hans said, “If you like, I will take 
you to a place where you can see New 
York as I saw it when | first came 
here.” 

We took a cab, drove for some time 
beside a river, and then crossed a stu- 
pendous bridge that seemed not only 
to hold up the several roads that were 
built on it but to support the night 
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sky. On the other side of the water we 
turned right and came out on an ex- 
travaganza of engineering. Five roads 
were built on arches, one above the 
other, like the runnels of a Roman 
aqueduct, save that these carried an 
infinitude of cars instead of water. 
We turned and twisted and climbed 
until, in the darkness and the noise I 
had lost ali sense of direction. Sud- 
denly we came out into the night air. 
The taxi pulled up. In front of us 
were the shadowy shapes of trees and 
bushes. Beyond that—and beyond all 
belief—rose the towers of Manhattan, 
huge against the dark, and ail ablaze. 

I felt a fool. The view from Brook- 
lyn Heights at nighttime is one of the 
most magnificent on earth. A few 
minutes’ thinking at any time in my 
life would have told me that it must 
be so, yet | had never guessed it was 
there. I stood astounded as | had 
when, after days of waiting, the clouds 
had rolled back and I had seen the 
Himalayas rising in long white waves 
into a blue sky. But that was a cold 
sight. Here all was warm and aglow 
with the reds, the blues, the rich am- 
bers of the lights: it changed and 
flickered as men moved about inside 
the buildings—and it was, to my eye, 
no less vast than the distant moun- 
tains had been, because this view was 
close upon me, across a 
stretch of the East River. 

“I used to come here,” said Hans 
in his quiet voice, “‘and walk in these 
gardens every night during my first 
months in New York.” 

“How did you feel?” 

“Scared.” 

I looked again at the multitudinous 
towers, the uncountable windows, and 
I could understand how he had felt. 
“But you say you came again and 
again.” 

“Yes. That was the only way of 
getting over being frightened.” 

“And you did get over it?” 

“Quite soon. When I wasn’t fright- 
ened of it any more, I couldn't bear 
to be away from it. I hurried out every 
evening after supper just to sit here 
and gaze. It was like being in love.” 

“Yes,” I said. “So it is.’ Then, 
after a while, | asked him, “What 
brought the change about? Did you 
just get used to all this vastness?” 

“No. I don’t think anybody ever 
does get used to it. A janitor of that 
skyscraper over there told me the 
damned thing still amazes him every 
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narrow 


time he takes his Sunday walk. No, I 
didn’t get used to it. I began to under- 
stand it. You see, New York’s quite 
an old city.” 

“Old?” 

“Well, I've looked up where you 
live in Rome on a map. You're not 
far from St. Peter’s, are you?” 

“It’s a few minutes down the road. 
I used to take the dog for a walk there 
before she got too fat.” 

““Well,”’ said Hans, “‘New York’s 
as old as St. Peter’s; it’s as old as a lot 
more of Rome, too, from what I read. 
Not all those skyscrapers—they’re not 
old. But New York is. It’s been here 
a long, long time. At peace. Blood 
hasn't run in the gutters. People 
haven't vomited with fright when their 
party lost an election. It didn’t get 
big by persecuting children and 
women. It isn’t built on ——” His 
voice trembled a little. “Il mean,”’ he 
said, “it’s just built on plain Man- 
hattan stone. And it wasn’t built for 
glory, or to show the world what a 
great people we are, or because a 
great man said, ‘Build it.” It was just 
built for money: plain, ordinary 
money. It’s sensible, and safe, and it 
likes people like me. After all, if it 
didn’t, it wouldn't be here at all.” 

I now knew why | had fallen in 
love with New York City. The next 
thing was to get to know the people 
who lived in it: not merely Hans, who 
was only slightly less of a stranger 
than myself, but the people who had 
been born there, and their fathers be- 
fore them. 

Here I ran into a difficulty. It was 
October. The autumn is the best time 
to visit New York, save for one thing. 
The weather is golden; the sky is blue, 
the air is tranquil, all’s right with the 
world for a stranger—except that this 
is the season when New Yorkers 
speak among themselves a special 
dialect of their own. This means that 
the stranger finds it difficult to con- 
verse with them for any length of 
time and follow the gist of what they 
are saying. 

He comes up against the problem 
at every turn. I remember, for in- 
stance, that one day | was sitting in a 
bar, watching television. A forceful 
elderly man called Stengel was being 
asked questions to which he replied 
volubly. I recognized certain of his 
nouns and verbs as being English, 
but the construction of his sentences 
was as incomprehensible as Swahili. 
One or two other people joined in the 


discussion on the screen. These were 
grammatically more simple, but they, 
again, might have been talking Swa- 
hili, a language, I am told, in which 
one expresses oneself in clicks. 

I asked the bartender to help me. 

“They're talking about the World 
Series.” 

“What is that?” 

“Baseball.” 

*“Good heavens,” I said. ““Of course. 
I’ve been given a ticket for one of the 
games.” 

The bartender gazed at me, and 
then spoke bitterly to a row of bottles. 
““Get that,” he said. “He’s got a ticket 
for the World Series and he doesn’t 
even know what it is. And they call 
this a democracy.” 

He was the only man who was 
short with me during my whole visit. 

Next day I called in the help of my 
friends. I explained that I had a ticket 
and felt I should know at least the 
rudiments of the game. They agreed 
willingly. For some time I could not 
sit at a bar or restaurant table without 
it being turned into a baseball dia- 
mond. Shortly the Swahili clicks be- 
gan to make a little sense. But it was 
hard going for my friends, and for me. 

I soon found that my instructors 
divided into two classes. The ones 
that began, “It isn’t like cricket,” 
were useless. They began their ex- 
planations too far back. They could 
never stay the course. Others, more 
helpful, said: ““You can’t hope to 
understand it, but you should know 
enough not to make silly remarks 
when you go to the game.” 

The World Series must have been 
named by a man with an even more 
unusual mastery of English than 
Mr. Stengel’s. There is nothing at all 
international in the competition: the 
teams are exclusively American and 
one of them is usually the team that 
represents New York. Indeed, during 
the days when the battle is taking 
place, for a New Yorker, the world 
outside the Yankee Stadium is barely 
held to exist. The World Series is a 
sort of religious retreat, a time for 
self-communion or quiet converse 
with like-minded citizens. 

The game I saw was played in the 
Yankee Stadium. New Yorkers have 
more money than the citizens of any 
other city in the world. They take 
more pride in the Yankees than in the 
Declaration of Independence, a docu- 
ment which they leave, without a 
qualm, in Washington. I therefore 


drove to the Yankee Stadium with 
high expectation of seeing a glass- 
and-concrete rival to the Colosseum. 
It turned out to be an arena of such 
ugliness that it could only have been 
designed by an architect who scourged 
himself every time he had a beautiful 
idea. This featureless and blank edi- 
fice is set in a surround of car parks 
and garages. The entrance has no 
merit except that, once inside it, you 
no longer have to look at the facade. 

But the crowds that moved steadily 
through were, to me, a fascination. I 
had expected an electric atmosphere. 
In Italy, the excitement of a great 
sporting event is so intense that I 
know one man who has given up go- 
ing to them because for days after- 
ward he is unable to sleep with his 
wife. In England, the spectators have 
the expressions of men entering a 
house of ill fame against their better 
judgment, but there is, naturally, a 
similar air of tense expectancy. The 
well-dressed, well-shod, well-fed New 
Yorkers who climbed the hideous iron 
ramp beside me were also excited, 
but with the excitement of a vicar 
settling down to a good game of chess 
beside the parsonage fire. They were 
genial. They beamed. They looked as 
though they knew, to a man, that the 
umpire had been satisfactorily bribed. 
Or again, they might have been going, 
as good citizens, to church on a bright 
Sunday morning. I was surprised. 
But, as it turned out, my surprise was 
the beginning of understanding. I had 
begun to know the true New Yorker. 

I had never seen a game of baseball 
in my life. I took it that the game 
would be rough, strenuous and noisy. 
It is, in fact, quiet, polished, and at 
least in a game such as I saw, filled 
with moments of a ravishing physical 
beauty. It is strange that Americans, 
who are always willing to explain 
American things to a foreigner, and 
at length, are confused and tongue- 
tied when they speak about baseball. 
They seem almost ashamed. Yet it is 
a work of art, and one of the most 
polished that their nation has yet 
produced. 

There is a diamond of grass on 
which young men contend, dressed 
with a nostalgic and romantic touch in 
the fashion of boys some fifty years 
ago. They are watched by umpires 
clothed in dark-blue suits. To the 
right and left are chalk circles in 
which, throughout each inning, play- 
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ers kneel as they wait their turn at 
bat. The hieratic beauty of the pose 
of these kneeling youths so struck me 
that I forgot to ask what they were 
there for until after the game. But the 
Greeks could have 
thought of a more comely yet dra- 


ancient not 
matic idea 

Toward the front of the diamond, 
facing each other at a distance, stand 
two men who, although one pitches 
a ball and the other has a bat, are in 
like Behind the 


fencer-batsman stands a man In ar- 


fact two fencers 
mor who is there to catch the fencer- 
pitcher’s ball. The fencer-pitcher hurls 
the ball with unbelievable velocity 
and, it appeared to me, no effort 
whatsoever, save a short ritual dance 
which precedes the throw, one figure 
of which consists in raising a leg 
gracefully into the air. During this 
absorbing dance, the fencer-batsman, 
but still 
bat in anticipatory 


less elegantly with grace, 
moves his 


The 


ges- 


tures. players near the bases 
dance on their own, edging with lithe 
steps away from their proper posi- 


tions. Thus the diamond, during the 
moment before the ball is loosed, is 
filled with a fiercely controlled but un- 
ending movement, an undulation of 
athletes’ limbs and bodies that builds 
excitement to the breaking point. 
The ball is pitched. The batter (let 
Instantly, the undulat- 
ing movement of the athletes is turned 


us say) hits it 


into a snaking interplay of swift, vio- 
lent and sometimes astounding ac- 
tion. | 


have never seen men run as 


these did in my life. They bound in 
the air, they /ean on the air, they slide 
and tumble to the ground with a force 
that should stun them. One man I saw 
caught a ball by flinging himself yards 
along the ground until he ended, 
stomach down and lying flat, the ball 
held triumphantly just above his head. 
Yet not for one moment during this 
did he 


grace or his perfect control over every 


extraordinary feat lose his 
muscle in his body. 

Only a spectator who has watched 
baseball for years can savor all that 
goes on in these few tense seconds. 
But it is enough, and more, for an 
ignoramus to rejoice in the sight of 
human beings doing difficult things 
with a perfect skill. And like all great 
artists, the players are very cool and 
calm when the virtuosity is all over. 
They walk sedately to their positions 
for the next display. 
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All these intricate evolutions are 
scrutinized by the spectators, in New 
York, with the watchful calm of stu- 
dents observing a great surgeon in an 
operating theater. Occasionally I 
heard someone shouting encourage- 
ment or advice to one of the players. 
These shouts, famous in all descrip- 
tions of the game that I have read, 
were, I found, not spontaneous bursts 
of words, but dithyrambic speeches 
resembling those in which the chorus 
of a Greek tragedy. admonishes, de- 
plores or sympathizes with the actors, 
who, as with the Greeks, take no 
notice whatsoever. They add to the 
general air of formal beauty. 

From time to time the spectators 
relieve the strain of watching by eat- 
ing hot dogs. I ate one myself—and 
cannot say they add to the general air 
of formal beauty. Yet they must ritu- 
ally be eaten. Arabian hosts offer 
guests the boiled eyeballs of sheep, 
and the stranger within the gates of 
the Yankee Stadium should eat his 
hot dog in the spirit with which it is 
given him. They match the architec- 
ture of the place. | think its designer 
must have lived on them. 

The spectators do not jump up and 
down at exciting points of the play 
any more than a congregation leaps 
to its feet at telling points in a sermon. 
If they need to stretch their legs, they 
do this, too, in a formal fashion. At 
one point in the game, the supporters 
of the visiting side rise and flex their 
leg muscles. At another, equally pre- 
scribed, the supporters of the home 
team all stand up. To the stranger, it 
is aS surprising as the way audiences 
get to their feet at a fixed point in 
Handel’s Messiah. 

Decorum—that is the hallmark of 
the New Yorker. I learned it first at 
the Yankee Stadium, but subsequently 
I had many other lessons. For in- 
stance, in Europe, where we are all 
aggressive and self-assertive individu- 
alists, | look upon an elevator as a 
public conveyance. In New York I 
learned to enter it, murmur my des- 
tination to the operator, look round 
at my traveling companions, and, 
should I find a woman among them, 
reverently to remove my hat. In 
Europe, where I am among millions 
of rugged egoists, the fierce joys of 
crossing a street number among them 
the risk of sudden death and the pro- 
fanity of drivers who are forced to 
bring their cars to a violent stop. In 
New York, the cars sighed to a halt, 


while the drivers regarded me with 
quiet resignation. Were I a woman, | 
suppose they would have raised their 
hats. 

In Europe, where we are a lot of 
noisy show-offs, | talk loudly in res- 
taurants; in New York, I murmured. 
I kept my elbows off the table; I used 
a fork to eat with, unless I was driven 
to cut my meat, in which case I did 
it furtively, laying the vulgar imple- 
ment on the side of my plate as soon 
as I could. In Europe, where now- 
adays all men are equal, I bawl out 
telephone operators and they bawl 
back. In New York, on the one occa- 
sion when, at seven a.M., I let fly 
down the instrument, there was a 
short silence. Then the operator said, 
in a pained but determined voice: 
“Good morning, sir.” In the fierce 
competition of Europe, we have no 
time to say “Thank you.” We grunt. 
In New York, I not only learned to 
say “Thank you.” I also said, “You're 
welcome.”’ In the modern world, such 
courtesies, elsewhere dead or dying, 
have the stateliness of the flourish of a 
grandee’s hat. 

In Europe we jostle, we hustle, be- 
cause we are determined to go places, 
for if we don’t we shall all starve in 
the gutter. | am daily pushed off the 
pavement of the Corso in Rome, un- 
less | myself push someone else off. 
In New York, you may walk down 
Madison Avenue without touching an 
elbow. Max Beerbohm once said that 
he gave up London as finished on the 
day when he found he could no longer 
walk down Piccadilly reading a book. 
Remembering this, I took a book and 
walked down Park Avenue at three 
fifteen on a Tuesday afternoon. It 
happened to be a book of my own. 
I finished a chapter and even noted a 
misprint which had escaped me for 
years. Max Beerbohm should have 
taken his relaxed and elegant manners 
to New York. It is the only remaining 
great city on earth where they would 
be appreciated. 

Max Beerbohm lived firmly in the 
past. So do New Yorkers. This was 
the second discovery I made during 
my visit, and one of the most touch- 
ing. I shall give some examples of it. 

Like all great cities nowadays, New 
York is being constantly torn down 
and rebuilt. So are Rome, Milan and 
Bombay and Berlin. But in those 
cities the inhabitants are, on the whole, 
proud of the change. The New Yorker 
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ARCHITECT 


Philip C. Johnson on a sawhorse and scaffold being used on East Sist Street, just 
off ultrafashionable Park Avenue. The thirty-eight-story Seagram skyscraper across 
the way, a masterpiece in bronze with topaz-gray windows, is the work of Mr. 
Johnson and Mies van der Rohe, and dramatizes New York’s ceaseless drive to tear 
down and build anew; on this spot, until 1955, stood the plush Montana Apartments. 
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deplores it. It forms one of his prin- 
cipal topics of conversation. I was 
driven about the city many times by 
New Yorkers who hospitably wanted 
me to see as much of it as I could. | 
was, then, frequently driven down a 
long and undistinguished street called 
Sixth Avenue. Without fail, each New 
Yorker who drove me told me, nos- 
talgically, about a thing called the 
“El,” an elevated railway which was 
held above the street on pillars. | 
never saw it. It has been torn down 
But from the descriptions of New 
Yorkers as they drove slowly under, 
so to speak, its ghost, it would ap- 
pear to have been as romantic as the 
rainbow bridge on which the gods 
crossed to Valhalla. Round the bases 
of the pillars there slept, ‘at night, 
drunks, tramps and cognate riffraff. 
These, | gathered, were as picturesque 
as Sicilian brigands. Flophouses 
lined—and still line—the street, but 
these, | was told, have lost their 
glamour since the elevated railway no 
longer rattles their windows. 

I was so impressed by the depth of 
emotion with which all this was told 
me that I spent some hours in a library 
turning up pictures of the structure. 
It was monstrously ugly—so hideous, 
indeed, that I feel it must have been 
designed by the architect of the 
Yankee Stadium, during, perhaps, a 
particularly severe Lenten fast. I do 
not think anybody would have dared 
to put up such a thing in Manchester 
even in the middle of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Yet New Yorkers are very sorry 
it has gone. 

Another instance. I was most kindly 
invited, by a New Yorker, to luncheon 
at a club. It was called the Racquet 
and Tennis Club and it was on Park 
Avenue. I formed a picture in my 
mind of a glass-and-steel building, 
resounding to the heavy breathing of 
business executives snatching a few 
minutes’ exercise on the playing 
courts, before eating a hasty meal, 
probably at a bar, where they would 
not lose too much time away from 
their proper pursuit of making money. 

| found a somnolent English club. 
The foyer was decorated in a style 
fashionable sixty years ago. Perfectly 
trained servants silently took my hat 
and coat. | waited a few moments, 
with an eerie feeling that most of the 
members lay dead upstairs and that 
the staff were waiting for the under- 
takers to come to measure them. 
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I had known it well in my youth. I 
had felt it whenever I had been sum- 
moned to eat at such places as the 
Athenaeum in London. My hosts there 
had always murmured apologies for 
some defect in the o ‘ganization of the 
club, invisible to me. My New York 
host murmured his too. We went into 
a large bar painted in drab colors. It 
was almost deserted. My host said, 
“When this club was set up, we had 
to decide between having good food 
or good drink. We decided for the 
drink, What will you have?” 

1 knew what I would have, but I 
did not know where I was. | looked 
out the window. | would not have 
been surprised to see a large red two- 
decker London omnibus go rumbling 
by. Instead | saw a cliff face of steel 
and glass that rose in uncountable 
stories into the sky. We ate oysters. 
| observed gentlemen dozing in arm- 
chairs, with the Times spread on 
their stomachs. It seemed odd that 
the news was on the front page. 

We went in to luncheon. We talked 
about medieval philosophy. We both 
admitted that we could recall little 
about William of Occam, except his 
razor. For my part, my surprise was 
so great that I doubted that, if chal- 
lenged, | could remember my own 
name. The conversation was good. at 
least my host’s share of it. Nor was he 
some venerable relic of the past. He 
was the youngest head of a publishing 
house in New York, and a born-and- 
bred New Yorker for three genera- 
tions. After we'd eaten, we strolled— 
mark the word—up Park Avenue 
in the bright October sunshine, talk- 
ing of Socrates. We idled—I speak 
precisely—at the intersection of 55th. 
My host promised to send me a book 
he had read, if he could hunt up a 
copy in the bookshops. 

He sent it later, apologetically, say- 
ing it had turned out that the book 
had been published by his own 
firm. It was the sort of remark which 
one would have expected from a 
white-haired and quizzical syndic of 
an English university press. Yet this 
charming man’s office looks down on 
Rockefeller Center. 

I walked across 55th Street to my 
hotel. After such a lunch, it seemed 
natural to take a siesta. But I could 
not. | walked on and looked up once 
again at the shining towers. They were 
still there but they seemed more im- 
probable than ever. I reflected that 
what with the depression, the Nazis, 


wars, privations and the daily struggle 
to keep one’s head above water that 
has made up the life of the Old 
World for so long, the last time I had 
had a similar conversation was thirty 
years ago. | was more in love than 
ever with New York; I had begun to 
grow very fond of the New Yorkers; 
and I' was young again, which is the 
way a lover should feel. 

Now that I had seen the ball game, 
I was better able to hold my own in 
conversation, at least for a little while. 
I would say that I had seen it, and I 
would be immediately asked by the 
New Yorker to whom I was talking 
whether I liked it better than cricket. 
I said that I did. This was disloyal to 
my English schoolmasters, who had 
taken a lot of trouble to teach me the 
game, and comparisons are always 
odious. But so is cricket. When this 
topic was exhausted, I had another 
and even better one. I would describe 
my visit to Henry Street. 

There are a number of these inter- 
national slums in New York. Some 
are Jewish, one is German, another is 
Chinese, two or three are inhabited 
by Puerto Ricans, and so on. Each 
has its characteristic broken English, 
each its own particular way of life, 
and all are an unsanitary disgrace to a 
great city. There are two very re- 
markable things about them. The first 
is that they are allowed to exist. The 
second is the love and affection in 
which they are held by every true New 
Yorker, provided he does not live in 
them, and even, in some cases, when 
he does. 

I should, perhaps, say at this point 
that the true New Yorker is not 
brassy, hard or cynical. He is a soft 
man. He speaks softly, with a soft, 
padded accent that most of the world 
would barely recognize as American. 
He has gentle ways and he is easily 
moved, and nothing moves him so 
easily as the mention of some corner 
of a foreign slum that is to him for- 
ever New York City. The immigrants 
who live in these slums have only one 
idea—to get out of them as soon as 
possible and to move nearer to the 
shining towers or even with luck to 
live in one of them. But for the New 
Yorker bred and born, there is no 
greater pleasure than an evening 
spent in one of the dilapidated bars 
or eating houses that dot these neigh- 
borhoods, nor any greater privilege 
than being known by name to the bar- 
tender or chophouse keeper. 


It is true that the true New Yorker 
does not go there so frequently as he 
used to. Many of them have become 
dangerous at night. Recent immi- 
grants have set about founding great 
American fortunes in the classic way 
of the last century—namely by or- 
ganized robbery of their fellow citi- 
zens. But the fact that the true New 
Yorker can no longer be sure of 
drinking his stein or eating his chop 
suey without having his wailet taken 
from him on his way home merely 
adds nostalgia to his already power- 
fulemotion. None of my friends would 
go with me to the Lower East Side at 
night. Yet when I spoke of it to them, 
their eyes dimmed with tears as readily 
as an Irishman’s at the mention of 
Killarney on St. Patrick’s Day. No, 
they hadn’t been there for some years, 
but they remembered, when they 
were young . . . and then they would 
begin to tell anecdotes, quaint, hu- 
morous or witty, for a true New York 
story is almost always about a Ger- 
man or a Jew or a Slovak or any of a 
dozen other nationalities, and it is al- 
ways told with a heavy accent. 

For instance, while I was in New 
York, I heard that Nelson Rockefeller 
had paid a visit to one of the Jewish 
slums. He was a candidate for gover- 
nor of the state. A woman had stopped 
him, the story goes, and asked what 
he proposed to do about the in- 


~describably bad tenements in which 


they were forced to live. He replied 
that he would set up a committee to 
make a thorough investigation into 
the problem and issue a full report on 
what was best to be done. The woman 
replied: “I should live so long.” 

The story was told me many times 
over. I treasured it. To me, its beauty 
lay in the un-English lilt with which 
each New Yorker repeated the wom- 
an’s words. Although the New 
Yorker does not know it, these for- 
eign cadences have become part of his 
way of speaking, and lend music to 
everything he says. It is a music that 
comes and goes as the New Yorker 
talks to you, reminding you of distant 
lands and other skies, like the sound 
of the ships that I could hear as I lay 
in bed at night. 

I had a third topic of conversation, 
but this got me into trouble. I could 
not heip telling my New York friends 
how greatly my opinion of them had 
changed. I no longer believed, I said, 
that they were a harried, hard-faced 

Continued on Page 62 










































































FASHION DESIGNER 


Sophie Gimbel, known nationally as Sophie of Saks Fifth Avenue, on the chic- 
minded Avenue between 52nd and 53rd Streets. An all-American couturiére, Texas- 


born Sophie finds scope in New York for the creation of her much-admired collec- 


tions, of which she designs several each year. Not unnaturally, both French and 


American experts have ranked her among the best-dressed women in the fashion field. 


Continued from Page 60 

people, scuttling down concrete can- 
yons pursuing money. But to my 
confusion, they always insisted that 
they were. | had been right, they 
said, before | came 


They said that New York had be- 


ome impossible to live in. Those of 


them who had not already migrated 
to the surrounding countryside 
dreamed of the day when they could. 
My friends that 
personally, scurried all day long. The 


assured me they, 
pace, they said, of New York was 


killing, the competition relentless, 
and the pursuit of material ends was a 
New York gospel. One New Yorker 
was so intent on impressing me with 
the terrors of the rat race for success, 
that the luncheon to which he had 
kindly invited me at twelve thirty did 
not end until half past three. 

I persisted in my ideas. I thought 
that New Yorkers were among the 
most relaxed city dwellers | had ever 
met. I said so, publicly. My remarks 
were printed in a newspaper and in- 
stantly | 


was rung up by all my 


friends. | was told | was quite mis- 
taken. I was told it was not my fault. 
I was told that nobody could expect 
to understand New York from a hotel 
suite on the corner of 55th and 
Fifth Avenue: as well, they said, ex- 
pect to understand London from a 
flat in Park Lane or Rome from the 
Via Veneto. So they arranged for me 
to be taken on a tour of what they 
called the rag trade 

The rag trade is one of the most im- 
portant industries of New York City. 
A whole sector of the town is devoted 
to it “gar- 
ments”) are mass-produced, to be 
sold all over the United States. 


Here clothes (known as 


The 
staple product of this industry is, of 
course, women’s dresses. More money 
is made out of frocks here than in 
any other place in the world. Paris 
comes second. 

Now it happened that I knew some- 
thing of the Paris industry. I had been 
behind the scenes at a great couturier’s. 
I knew one or two designers. I had 
studied, for a while, the bizarre prob- 
lems of making money out of fash- 
ions. From beginning to end, the 
thing had struck me as a madhouse in 
which the inmates, instead of being 
encouraged to relax, were goaded into 
further stages of insanity every sum- 
ner and every winter. | agreed with 
my friends that the New York version 
of this lunacy would demonstrate to 
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me, if anything would, the killing pace 
I had hitherto failed to find. 

The first ten minutes of my visit 
almost convinced me that my friends 
were right and that I was wrong. This 
was because I met Mr. A. He is the 
son of one of the bigger men in the 
rag trade. Like the publisher who had 
taken me to the Racquet Club, he is 
in his thirties and a principal execu- 
tive. He does not, however, discuss 
Occam’s razor. Mr. A., besides being 
a most likable man, is what we used 
to call a live wire thirty years ago. 

| was taken up one of the towers 
in a fast lift, filtered through immac- 
secretaries, and into 
what I imagined was a Turkish bath, 
but which was, in fact, Mr. A.’s office, 
kept, as he instantly informed me, “‘at 


ulate shown 


the temperature that garment work- 
ers like.” He was tall, exquisitely 
mannered, with the face of an intel- 
Within two minutes he had 
got me to shed my waistcoat; within 


three, he had informed me that the 


lectual 


garment industry was a great busi- 
ness, that a great business was ro- 
mantic, and that he had arranged to 
show me the whole romance in detail 
before lunch. We were, he said, al- 
smiled 
when he said it, but I knew that it was 
my fault. 
had slowed the program 

In Mr. A. | saw the New Yorker of 
fiction, of films, of my imaginings. He 


ready behind schedule. He 


Taking off my waistcoat 


had thrust: he had enthusiasm: his 
manner was electrifying. At least, it 
electrified me. | hope he was pleased, 
because as I soon discovered, he quite 
failed to electrify anybody else. He 
has, in any case, an uphill task, be- 
cause the rag trade—and I did see it 
all—is as placid as a sewing bee. 

Mr. A. propelled me down corri- 
dors until we stood outside a room 
marked DesiGners. I trembled. To go 
into a designer’s room in, say, Paris 
or Rome during working hours is to 
risk being run through with a pair of 
scissors. We went in. Several ladies 
gave me a quiet glance and went on 
with their work. The principal de- 
signer, an attractive woman, greeted 
me in the relaxed manner of a hostess 
at teatime. She invited me to ask her 
questions. 

“You are the chief designer?” I 
said. 

“Te.” 

“And this is where the original in- 
spiration for a frock is thought up?” 

“Oh, no.” 


““Where is that done?” 


“Paris.” 

“Paris, France ?” 

She lifted an amused eyebrow. 
— 


“You have a branch over there?” 

“No. I go over to see the spring 
and fall showings and I copy the 
styles.” 

Mr. A. briskly interrupted. “We 
call Paris our research laboratory.” 

I asked, as politely as | could, what 
Paris called them. 

“They're quite friendly, in a way. 
We buy some dresses. We pay well.” 

“Then /,” said the designer, *““come 
back here and make everything much 
simpler so that our cutters can turn 
them out by the thousand.” 

“So the finest Paris designs,” said 
Mr. A. triumphantly, “are brought, 
through the genius of this artist here, 
within the reach of the ordinary 
American woman.” 

“Simplify,” said the genius. *“That’s 
the key word.” 

| thought-of the frenzy, the tears, 
the tempers, the despair behind the 
scenes in a Paris fashion house dur- 
ing the dreadful months when a spring 
collection is being evolved. I looked 
round this calm, warm, quiet room. | 
could not but agree that the process 
had been greatly simplified. I could 
understand why everybody was so 
relaxed. 

The calm persisted, except for Mr. 
A., wherever we went. Some models 
were paraded in front of me. The 
woman in charge said: “We test the 
dresses out on buyers, who sit where 
you're sitting and tell us afterward 
what they feel women will think about 
them.” 

I studied the models. The dresses 
were elegant but very economical in 
decoration. “Suppose,” I said, ““Amer- 
ican women suddenly want something 
very intricate and fancy.” 

“They never do.” 

“But just suppose they did. There’s 
no accounting for the caprices of a 
woman’s taste.” 

“If they did, we wouldn’t make it,” 
said the lady, smoothly. “So you see, 
they wouldn't want it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they couldn’t buy it.” 

1 absorbed this reasoning, as pow- 
erfully decisive as a proof from St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

“*The customer,’” I said, ‘**can 
have any color as long as it’s black.’”’ 

Continued on Page 98 
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Paints New York 


@ I wanted to paint New York as soon as I arrived at Ellis Island at Christmas in 1915, but not until over forty years later 
could I make myself do it. Why did I wait so long? I was afraid. I was terrified by the overwhelming enormity of the city. It 
is easy to paint Paris, which is composed of thousands of vignettes a man can grasp and put on canvas. Yet each time I tried 
to paint Manhattan I put a shield between the subject and me. For instance, I would paint a tiny Brooklyn Bridge in the dis- 
tance, almost obscured by a giant chrysanthemum. I would do the Empire State Building smothered by the head of a Fifth 
Avenue bus driver. 

Repeated failures made me think of what my parents and my teachers, too, used to tell me: I was a problem child, and 
they said that undoubtedly I would end my career on the guillotine. Curiously, my easel, which had belonged to Delacroix, 
resembles a guillotine; and at it—once I decided to paint New York—I suffered almost as much as anyone who has lost his 
head. Luckily, | am blessed with the constitution of an ox, or these pictures would have killed me. The paintings on these pages, 
and about fifty others, were done in sixty nights. 

For years I had made sketches and notes about subjects I wanted to paint. Now came the execution. I braced myself with 
two bottles of champagne (Dom Perignon °49) and a supply of cigars (Monte Christi). Facing the bare white expanse of canvas 
was frightening and terrible, yet exciting and wonderful too. It offered the possibility of a million lines, of endless color play. 
It should have elated me so that it would almost paint itself—instead it cramped me with utter hopelessness. Nothing happened. 
I wanted to die. 

Then, one day, | came upon a child painting in Gramercy Park—he was painting in the spirit of sheer fun. I had dis- 
covered the secret. That night I worked like lightning, and suddenly it came—and there was the Ballerina on the Bridge (right). 
I had found what I wanted. I would paint the gigantic city of steel and granite in relation to flower carts, sausage vendors, other 
fragments of humanity. 

In the dreary March dawn I dragged myself to bed and had nightmares. After forty years of defeat, had I really achieved 
the solution? | awoke with an awful feeling of what awaited me below. I went to my studio, looked at the Ballerina on the 
Bridge—and breathed a thank you of relief. i attached a new canvas to the easel and went out to prepare the next scene. As I 
have said, the easel belonged to Delacroix—this doesn’t help you to paint any more than Voltaire’s inkpot would help you to 
write, but it’s something to hold onto which you need as a drowning man needs a hand. —LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Bemelmans’ collection of New York paintings will be exhibited at the Museum of iie City of New York, October 13th to January 3rd.—Ed. 
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LOWE r EA ST SIPE In this neighborhood you can watch the pigeon fanciers turn out 


their flocks for exercise, stirring them around and around overhead. Many of the birds are homing pigeons, 
some are racers; and at times you may see them released from the decks of Staten Island ferry boats as 
well as from roofs. Most of their owners are Italians, usually the older generations—those who have not taken to 
motorcars. Instead, they spend their idle hours creating a bit of Italy in the back yard—a grape arbor, a fig tree, a 
patch of sweet basil, a few plum-tomato plants. They converse in Italian, and their children answer them in English. 


WA LL STRE ET My friends said, ““You must paint Chinatown.” And I said, ‘“‘No. There is noth- 


ing wrong with Chinatown, but if I paint it right it will look like Hong Kong and not New York.” So they said, 
“You cannot leave out Wall Street, the financial heart of the world.” I have no objection to money, or even to 
millionaires. But what can one paint in Wall Street? A Greek facade? George Washington, who is not my favorite 
hero? (Lincoln is.) The nose of J. P. Morgan in a window? Alas—pigeons in the grass? Why not? Pigeons came 
to my rescue. A kind lady stood there and fed them—and this picture came to be. ‘“‘Do you know,” she said to 
me, “that most all pigeons have arthritis? Well, they do. "Tis said a wire somewhere around here—maybe to a 
stock ticker—has vibrations that cure the disease. So they come from all over for the cure—even from Hartford.” 
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City tA CL is also part of the Old World period, as time in Manhattan is measured. 
I have always been fond of the little sausage wagons which can be found here and there in New York. 
They are owned mostly by Italians with a strong determination to remain independent, to join nothing 
either fraternal or commercial. Like taxi drivers, they are great individualists and add much to brighten 
the scenery. There are no chestnut trees left in New York; they were all killed by a blight. They are the 


most decorative trees I know, and I added one as a suggestion to Mayor Wagner to plant some. 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE with flower vendor. These horse-drawn vehicles may be 


seen in any New York neighborhood—huge moving bouquets that usually come from Long Island, 
where the flowers are grown. On the right you see a dome which I took license to put there; it is the old 
World Building, and it no longer exists. Years ago I sat under this cupola drawing a comic strip. Milt 
Gross, who drew Nize Baby, was there, and H. T. Webster, of The Good Old Days ; Harry Haenigsen, 
who still draws Penny ; Dirks, of The Captain and the Kids ; and Ernie Bushmiller, who does Nancy; anda 
frieze of Krazy Kats. Our desks and heads were littered with ideas and it was riotously gay during the six 
months it lasted. The only serious note was the command to kill my strip—by request of the readers. 
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GRAND ARMY PLAZA General Sherman’s statue there has always reminded me 


of the words Charles MacArthur sang to DvOrak’s Humoresque. The nearby horse cabs and the coach- 
men are the sloppiest of their kind anywhere in the world and, like characters out of the Cockney scenes 


of My Fair Lady, give this costly real estate a wonderful don’t-give-a-damn mood. The welfare of the 
cavalry here is jealously watched over by thousands of ladies who are members of humane societies. 
1 am afraid the poor horses run a high blood-sugar count from the kindness of the passers-by. 


BATTERY PARK This was always a favorite part of my New York—all the 


Bowling Green area—-the oyster and clam bars, the docks and ships, the Staten island ferry, the round 
Aquarium now vanished, as is the elevated train I painted from memory. Nearby was the Seamen’s Insti- 
tute (far right) beside a little park whose only bloom was a cast-iron fence. I liked to walk north and east 
to the Bowery, via Park Row, past the flophouses (25c a night) and empty doorways where “smoke” 
addicts slept it off. Here was the Bowery Mission, a port of last hope for the lost. In this neighborhood I 
once saw a man with green shoots growing out of his feet; instead of shoes he wore wrappings of grain 
bags, and oats had begun to sprout. He was a stone’s throw from Chinatown, Little Italy and Little Greece. 
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New York’s Libertine Pas 


@ The first three explorers known to have set eyes 
on what was to become New York City were an 
Italian in the service of France, a Portuguese in the 
service of Spain, and an Englishman in the service 
of the Dutch—an appropriately polyglot trio, in 
view of what the future held. 

They liked what they saw. “A very agreeable 
situation,” said Giovanni da Verrazzano, of the 
harbor, “in the midst of which there flowed to the 
sea a very great river.” He remarked on the 
Indians, too, “clothed with the feathers of birds 
of various colors, [who] came toward us joyfully, 
uttering very great exclamations of admiration.” 
But the year was 1524 and despite Verrazzano’s 
superlatives his patron, Francis | of France, was 
too busy waging war against Charles V of Spain 
to exploit the discovery. For the same reason 
Charles was obliged to ignore a report in the next 
year from his Portuguese navigator, Estéban 
Gomez. 

Nearly a century passed before Henry Hudson 
also came this way in September, 1609, on his 
bootless search for a passage west to the Orient. 
The weather was cooler; this time the natives were 
dressed “some in Mantles of Feathers, and some 
in Skinnes of diuers sorts of good furres’’—as, of 
course, is still the case in the same season today. 
“The people of the Countrey came aboord of us,” 
wrote Robert Juet, Hudson's navigator, in his 
log, ““making shew of love, and gave us Tabacco 
and Indian Wheat.” And this entry, too, has a 
familiar ring, suggesting the influence of climate 
on temperament. 

The Dutch, a practical people, promptly set 
about capitalizing on Hudson’s voyage. They 
recognized that there was a certain urgency: a 
Frenchman, Samuel de Champlain, was paddling 
about in a lake only a couple of hundred miies to 
the north, and a bit farther to the south an Eng- 
lishman, John Smith, had launched a settlement 
on the James River in a tract of land that he had 
been pleased to call Virginia. Might not the French 
or the English come to covet this delectable har- 
bor? Indeed, yes; and so, quite soon after Hud- 
son’s visit, a trading post was established on the 
tip of Manhattan Island by the West India Com- 
pany of Amsterdam, and by 1614 a fort had been 
built to defend the tiny Dutch toe hold. 

The infant colony grew, thanks not so much to 
the sagacity of the Dutch governors as to the 
profit motive. To the northeast, in New England, 
the land was filled with folk seeking religious free- 
dom; to the south, in Virginia, the land was 
peopled with British patriots bent on flummoxing 
Spanish ambitions; but men came to Manhattan 
mostly to make money. Nor did they fare badly: 
in 1627 their imports from Holland cost 56,170 
guilders, but the skins of beavers and otters alone 
fetched 56,420 guilders, or a profit of 250 guilders. 
It is against sums like these that one must set the 
price paid the Indians by an early Dutch governor, 
Peter Minuit, for some real estate. He gave them 
trinkets worth sixty guilders; he got the whole of 
Manhattan. 

A successor, Willem Kieft, was even greedier, 
and finally provoked warfare with the Indians by 
insisting that they pay him regular tribute. One 


’ 

tax leads to another. Kieft, harried by the indig- 
nant Indians, assessed the Dutch burghers in 
order to build defenses. For their part, the burgh- 
ers were even more indignant; they saw no point 
in fighting Indians, especially inasmuch as the 
shrewder among them had already devised the 
perfect scheme for fleecing the hapless savages: 
the Indians traded furs for a wampum made of 
unusual sea shells, and some rascal had learned 
how to counterfeit. So Kieft was booted out and 
replaced by the exceedingly irascible, peg-legged 
roughneck Peter Stuyvesant. This bravo—he had 
lost his leg in an assault on the Portuguese island 
of St. Martin, winning official praise for his cour- 
age and official censure for his folly—also under- 
took to raise a levy for defense; a palisade was 
put up along the northern extremity of the town; 
the road that skirted it was in consequence called 
Wall Street. But the settlers refused to be con- 
cerned; they were too busy making money. 

Already they were a cosmopolitan collection. A 
French Jesuit, Father Isaac Jogues, who passed 
through Nieuw Amsterdam in 1643, later reported 
that “there may well be four or five hundred men 
of different sects and nations . . . there are men of 
eighteen different languages.”” They were, more- 
over, men who did not propose to permit anyone 
to interfere with their having fun or with their 
making money. “They all drink here, from the 
moment they are able to lick a spoon,” wrote a 
town official; “‘young and old, they all smoke.” 

In short, a sinful, mongrel community, where 
the living was easy. The rivers were full of fish; 
the oysters were so plump they had to be cut in 
two or three pieces before they could be gobbled; 
the Indians daily brought wild geese, turkey, 
partridge and duck; the beer was “‘as good as in 
Holland.’ Here, clearly, was a plum so luscious 
that it would be only a matter of time before the 
British would seek to pluck it. 

That moment arrived in 1664. Charles II of 
England cried, Usurpers! and sent four frigates 
thrusting up through the Narrows, bent on rape. 
Stuyvesant and the burghers alike were char- 
acteristic in the face of this attack. The director- 
general proclaimed a fight to the death, but 
ninety-three of the town’s most respectable busi- 
nessmen urged him to surrender “in the speediest, 
best, and most reputable manner.” After a few 
days of sensible discussion, the burgomasters and 
the respectable businessmen swore an oath of 
allegiance to the English crown. New Amsterdam 
became New York. Business went forward as usual. 

The British governors were no improvement 
over the Dutch. The ermined lords dispatched to 
watch over the superb seaport viewed their assign- 
ment very coldly. One was concerned chiefly with 
writing plays. Another provoked a certain noto- 
riety by appearing on the streets garbed in wom- 
en’s clothes. A third surveyed his prospects with 
such gloom that he killed himself five days after 
assuming his responsibilities. Nevertheless, the 
town kept growing and ever tolerating an ungodly, 
secular congregation. ““The people seem not con- 
cerned what religion their neighbor is of,” com- 
plained William Byrd, a traveler from Virginia, ‘‘or 
whether hee hath any or none.” 


Sad to say, Byrd spoke sooth. New Yorkers 
were, no doubt about it, wicked and irreligious. 
An Anglican chaplain noted in 1695 that they 
sojourned in taverns by day and caroused and 
gamed by night. Worse, there were folk devoted to 
“cursing and swearing . . . in that frequent, hor- 
rible, and dreadful manner as if they prided them- 
selves both as to the number and invention of 
(their cuss words].”” Furthermore, it appeared that 
there were many couples living together ““without 
ever being married in any manner of way,” or 
who, once married, deemed it “‘no great matter 
to divorce themselves, as they term it, and marry 
to others where they can best, and according to 
their own liking.” 

The chief concern was still money. The harbor 
had made New York the greatest colonial trad- 
ing center; now its merchants, honing their wits, 
contrived to make their town, as well, a center for 
retail merchandising. A Boston schoolmarm, Sarah 
Knight, reported in 1704 the technique of the New 
York auction, or vendue: ““They have Vendues 
very frequently,” she wrote, ‘“‘and make their 
Earnings very well by them, for they treat with 
good Liquor Liberally, and the Customers Drink 
as Liberally and Generally pay for’t as well, by 
paying for that which they Bidd up Briskly for, 
after the Sack has gone plentifully about, tho’ 
sometimes good penny worths are got there.” 

The town boasted at the time perhaps 4500 
inhabitants. It was neat and clean, and so it would 
remain for as long as the Dutch were in the 
majority; visitors remarked on the fruit trees, the 
cobblestone pavements, the houses built of vari- 
colored brick laid in a checker pattern. New York 
was a merry town, too, the gayest in all the 
colonies. If there was little stress on learning and 
the arts, there was much on entertainment and 
amusement. Here, by 1732, a theater was crowded 
every night; here were held the first musical con- 
certs of the new world. 


nd here, as well, were won some notable 
battles for freedom. Religious freedom: as 
early as 1657 the Flushing Remonstrance, 
to secure liberty of conscience without molestation, 
had been presented to Peter Stuyvesant; predic- 
tably, he had flown into a violent temper and ar- 
rested everybody in sight; but before long he had 
been obliged to back down; and freedom of con- 
science was permanently guaranteed the citizens of 
New York by one of the Articles of Capitulation 
signed by Stuyvesant when he surrendered to the 
British in 1664. Freedom of the press: in 1735 a 
New York newspaper editor, John Peter Zenger, 
was jailed by the British governor for “‘defaming 
the administration of His Majesty’s government.” 
But a jury set him free and, more important, estab- 
lished the right of the press to criticize, oppose and 
protest arbitrary power. 

Indeed by 1750 New York—tolerant, commer- 
cial, free-wheeling and cosmopolitan—was the 
springhead of colonial antagonism to the British 
Crown. A New York committee of correspondence 
urged the other colonial assembli€é$ to make com- 
mon cause in 1764; the colonial Stamp Act Con- 
gress met in New York’s City Hall in 1765; and 





by PETER LYON 


the next year, when the Sons of Liberty clashed 
with British troops in City Hall Park, for the first 
time on the American continent rebellious blood 
was shed. 

The townsfolk then appear to have been very 
like the townsfolk now. John Adams was in New 
York on revolutionary business in 1774 and he 
complained of them: “They talk very loud, very 
fast, and altogether. If they ask you a question, 
before you can utter three words of your answer, 
they will break out upon you again, and talk 
away.” He thought it simply rudeness. Others, 
more compassionate, have perceived that where 
there is concentration there is energy; and cer- 
tainly New York was concentrated. The popula- 
tion was then only about 25,000 but they were all 
jammed thickly together down on the southern tip 
of Manhattan; Greenwich Village was still a 
pleasant country suburb some miles to the north, 
and Harlem was farmland. 

Atall events, the city boiled with energy through- 
out 1775, for it was half royalist and half 
revolutionary ; the two parties snarled and clawed 
at each other. Most of the Tories were in discreet 
hiding when Washington arrived in April, 1776, 
with five regiments and set about fortifying the 
island. On July ninth the General and his troops 
formed ranks in City Hall Park to hear the 
Declaration of Independence; so exuberant were 
the citizens that they pulled down the gilded 
statue of George III that stood in Bowling Green 
and melted its lead for Yankee bullets. 

But Washington’s outnumbered Continentals 
were to lose the Battle of Long Island, retreat from 
Brooklyn to Manhattan and scatter in panic across 
the island and up to Harlem Heights. Here they 
held and, a few weeks later, trimmed the British 
in a battle fought along what is now upper River- 
side Drive. Then, still outnumbered, they with- 
drew to New Jersey, leaving the city to the British. 
Seven years would pass before New York would 
once again be part of the new Union. 

Assuredly the city was, by November, 1783, 
part of America. Washington arrived in triumph 
and made his famous Farewell Address to his 
officers, in Fraunces Tavern, down at the corner 
of Pearl and Broad streets. A year later New York 
even became the new nation’s capital, and so it 
would remain for nearly six years. It was, indeed, 
generally supposed that New York would be 
designated the permanent capital, especially when 
Washington returned in 1789, to take his oath as 
President in Federal Hall, at the corner of Wall 
and Nassau streets. 

And yet there was a difference. Something odd 
had happened. Any self-respecting city would 
have diligently bucked to maintain itself as the 
center of government; any other city would have 
cherished the memory of patriotic derring-do in 
its streets, and venerated as historical shrines any 
buildings that had figured in those stirring days. 
Not New York. 

Perhaps it was because of the two great fires 
that had ravaged the city during the British occu- 
pation; perhaps it was because of the occupation 
itself; perhaps it was owing to the vigorous and 
greedy commercial! spirit that animated the citi- 


zens after the Tories had fled. Whatever the rea- 
son, the fact is that New Yorkers turned their 
backs on the past without a qualm. They were 
quite content to leave reminders of past heroics 
to such provincial capitals as Boston and Phila- 
delphia, quite content to let political power shift 
south, to the banks of the Potomac. So little con- 
cern was there for the trappings of political pres- 
tige that even the state government was suffered 
to move up the Hudson to Albany. 

New York, in 1800, was racing toward a dif- 
ferent destiny, and he wins few races who pauses 
in contemplation to consider what he has passed. 
The city was in a hurry. The evidence is abundant: 
Fulton inventing his steamboat; Vanderbilt ignor- 
ing Fulton’s exclusive right of steam navigation in 
New York waters, and operating, first, a ferry from 
New Jersey and later a steamboat line to Albany; 
Clinton and Livingston ramming through the Erie 
Canal that would funnel the wealth of the west 
through New York’s harbor; Samuel F. B. Morse 
fretting over his scheme for a telegraph; speed, 
for whatever was faster made more money, and 
so everybody hurried. “The spirit of pulling 
down and building up is abroad,” wrote Philip 
Hone, a former New York mayor, in 1839. 
“The whole of New York is rebuilt about once 
in ten years.” 


ot by accident were the first fleet clipper 

ships made in New York shipyards, not 

by accident the first American railroad 
locomotive manufactured at a New York foundry. 
“Apparently there is no inactivity,” a journalist 
noted; “‘the lazy are excited by the perpetual mo- 
tion of the busy, or at least compelled to bestir 
themselves to avoid being run over.” And in 1842, 
when he was only twenty-three years old, Walt 
Whitman asked: “‘What can New York—noisy, 
roaring, rumbling, tumbling, bustling, stormy, 
turbulent New York—have to do with silence ? 
Amid the universal clatter, the incessant din of 
business, the all-swallowing vortex of the great 
money whirlpool . . . who has any .. . idea... 
of silence?” 

Such a race is exhilarating to those who are run- 
ning; vulgar to those slower-footed who stand to 
one side, in Boston, perhaps, or Philadelphia, and 
only observe. New York’s population had grown 
from 60,000 in 1800 to 313,000 in 1840, far out- 
stripping Boston and Philadelphia; the gibe was 
that, yes, New York might be bigger, might have 
hogged the nation’s trade and commerce, might 
have grown rich by vulgar scrambling—but was it 
gently bred? Was it cultured? Was it an intel- 
lectual center? 

Certainly it was the entertainment capital. As 
early as 1825 a season of grand opera was pro- 
duced in New York, the first in the country; here 
the theaters were liveliest; and here, after 1841, 
there was Phineas T. Barnum’s eye-popping Mu- 
seum. 

Delights like these, however, only reinforced 
the suspicion, harbored by the rest of the country, 
that New York was a wicked, alien Gehenna, 
and events in the 1840’s seemed to prove it. For 
these were the years of the first great wave of 


immigration from Europe: in the decade 1845- 
1855 some three million immigrants arrived, most 
of them Germans fleeing the repression after their 
Revolution of 1848 or Irish fleeing their potato 
famines; New York’s population in those ten 
years more than doubled. Politicians rubbed their 
hands with glee as each shipload of new Amer- 
icans disembarked at Castle Garden: here was an 
unprecedented opportunity to manipulate votes 
and, in consequence, to accumulate loot. 

This infusion—it was largely Irish, for most of 
the Germans pushed on to the Midwest—gave the 
city a certain rollicking volatility. Heads began to 
be whacked on any pretext, especially one involv- 
ing the English. Thus, an English actor, William 
Macready, presumed to open against an American 
actor allegedly of Irish descent, Edwin Forrest. 
Two hundred persons were killed or wounded. 
And St. Patrick’s Day became the occasion for 
an annual test of strength between the Green and 
the Orange. 

Mayor Fernando Wood was the first politician 
to use the poverty and ignorance of the immigrants 
as a steppingstone to power. Even before the 
Civil War, he seriously proposed that New York 
secede from the Union and become a free city. 
Of what concern to New York the issue of slav- 
ery? Why should New York care if the Union 
were split? Presently his Copperhead claptrap led 
to far uglier violence—the bloody draft riots of 
1863, in which some fifteen hundred persons were 
killed or wounded. 

By that time a vulgar and odious newcomer had 
made his appearance in the city—Mr. Shoddy, the 
war profiteer—and in his presence New York be- 
came a repulsive place, its raw new streets ill- 
paved, awash with mud and reeking of garbage. 
Repulsive, but steadily richer: during the war 
years, bank deposits in the city zoomed from 
$80,000,000 to almost $225,000,000. Visitors from 
abroad, appalled but fascinated, noted that in 
New York the race to get rich was “the fastest in 
the world, and the racers the most unscrupulous.” 

And they might have added, the most ostenta- 
tious as well. Along Fifth Avenue the mansions of 
the millionaires began to go up, eyesores of unex- 
ampled ugliness; and in the side streets appeared 
the brownstone fronts, row on hideous row, 
marching steadily northward. The biggest city in 
the hemisphere was still waxing monstrously. 

Fortunately there was one hero who foresaw 
the future clearly and, moreover, did something 
about it. Andrew Haswell Green, a transplanted 
Massachusetts Yankee, insisted that the authori- 
ties set aside enough land to make an oasis amidst 
the bleak stretches of brownstone; a wild, green, 
gay patch of pond and meadow and tangled wood- 
land, secure from the encroaching grip of land- 
lord and real-estate speculator ; a refuge where the 
recollecting heart might rejoice in rural pleasures 
forsaken. Green is almost forgotten; but it was he 
who created Central Park. So successful were his 
efforts that he was asked to take charge of the 
lower part of Westchester County, to supervise the 
development of what would become Riverside 
Drive, to bridge Spuyten Duyvil Creek and the 
Harlem River. Continued on Page 128 





The Glittering Socialites 
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When Ward McAllister, the “Autocrat of Drawing Rooms,” calculated in the 
Eighties that New York Society numbered 400, his figure was laughed at. And even 
today, when the city’s current Social Register runs to a fat 800 pages or more, news- 
paper columnists keep pointing out omissions The plain fact is that, except for a 
few clubs and Assemblies, Society in New York is too exuberant to practice the 
careful screenings and exclusions common in more provincial cities. The solid Dutch 
landowners who have constituted New York aristocracy for 300 years have never 
heen able to resist the charms of an heiress from Pittsburgh or Chicago, or the clever 
conversation of an artist or a wit; any newcomers attractive enough have been ad- 
mitted to their circle and invited to their homes. Now, when those unmistakable em- 
blems of rank, the Fifth Avenue mansions, are largely gone, and emancipated women 
may hold jobs and still be considered ladies, the diversification of Society becomes 
more pronounced every year, as New York matures into a world social capital. 





TOAST. During the Russian-style Ba/ Blanc at the Astor Hotel, Elsa Maxwell, seasoned 
party-giver and bon vivant, bends an elbow under the supervision of Serge Obolensky. Born a 


Russian prince, Colonel Obolensky came to New York, married Alice Muriel Astor, and now 
serves Society as a hotel executive; at the Bal he did a dance with six daggers in his mouth. 


SALUTE. Jeanne Mu ray Vanderbilt, former wife of horse fancier Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt, receives a courtly tribute from Alexander Tarsaidzé at the Ba/ Blanc. Mr. Tarsaidzé is the 
unofficial guardian of Tsarist interests in the United States; his letters to editors have corrected 
many an inaccuracy, and he is credited with exposing three false Anastasias. The Ba/, held on 
January 13th, welcomed the Russian New Year with ritual ceremonies involving crossed 
sabers, a great silver bowl of flaming wine, and Petushok, a live white good-luck rooster. 














The Glittering Socialites 





CHILDREN. Mrs. William de Rham accepts a curtsy from a tiny student 
during receiving-line practice at the River Club. The first steps a child takes in 
Manhattan society are likely to be guided by Mrs. de Rham, whose classes in 
dancing give young socialites poise and mannersas well as mutual acquaintance. 
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BOOKS. Mrs. John Pell (/eft) and Mrs. Arnold Whitridge inspect rare 
books with Edward Freehafer, director of the New York Public Library. 
Mrs. Whitridge heads the Library’s Women’s Council; Mrs. Pell, grand- 
daughter of former Library president John Bigelow, is on the Council. 





PORTRAIT. Mrs. Thomas Bancroft, Jr., at home in her Park Avenue 
apartment, where she often entertains a few guests or several hundred. The 
city’s best-known young hostess, Mrs. Bancroft also works hard for worthy 
causes such as the Police Athletic League Ball, to be held December 3rd. 
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BRIGHT LIGHTS. Virginia Loder, daughter of actor John Loder, 
models in La Défilé de L’Elégance at the April in Paris Ball. This benefit, held 
annually at the Waldorf, raises roughly $200,000 for charity here and in 
France; socialites consider working for it a feather-in-the-cap privilege. 


SPORT. Marie Maud McKim, Manhattan Society's outstanding bachelor 
girland a noted horsewoman, enjoys the bridle paths of Central Park. Shein- 
herits her interest in horses from her mother, Mrs. Ogden Phipps, whose 
chestnut gelding Neji is the top steeplechase money winner of all time. 


ROYALTY. Infanta D. Maria Antonia de Braganca of Portugal (seated) 
attends a party given in honor of the Archduke of Austria by Robert Gardiner, 
scion of one of New York's oldest families! in his 18th Century French drawing 
room on Fifth Avenue. The Infanta is talking with the Viscountess de Rosiére. 
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The Glittering Socialites 





PATROON. Philip Van Rensselaer in his pied a terre in New York City, where members of his upstate family have been 
coming for three centuries, since they first drove in by carriage for the season in town. In 1630 a relative, Kiliaen Van Rens- 
selaer of Amsterdam, invested in 700,000 acres along the Hudson, to encourage Dutch colonization in the New World. 
Today, Philip reverses old Kiliaen’s interest in foreign lands; when New York palls, he takes off across the Atlantic. 


ARBITER. Denise Lawson-Johnston, as a socialite and a Vogue editor, is doubly impelled to the careful study of apparel. 
She consults (right) with couturier-milliner John P. John in his white-and-gold salon on West 57th Street. Mr. John is fas- 
cinated by Napoleon; his preferences in haircut and décor both reflect the Emperor’s taste. But his fashion interests are lim- 
78 ited to no period or place, and he roams the world searching for styles and materials worthy of his fastidious customers. 
“Stroll with me through my garden,” his advertising murmurs, “and fashion your own incredibly beautiful bouquet.” THE END 
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A Commuters Lamen 
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@ At a cocktail party not long ago, I was talking 
to a tall and earnest and likable young man, a 
painter, who suddenly and for no apparent reason 
loudly declared that he hated the country. He 
didn’t mean that he hated the sight of a hill green- 
ing out with spring, or the sound of a brook 
plunging into a rocky pool, or bird song, or the 
smell of pine woods. All these, he said, he could 
take. “I can even enjoy all that stuff,” he said, “‘as 
long as I don’t overdo it. Now take bird song. 
You hear half an hour of bird song and you've 
heard enough.” It was country /iving that he hated. 

He went on to say that, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, almost all the great talents and con- 
tributors to world culture, had, in one way or 
another, been oriented toward some urban center. 
“tf those fellows weren’t lucky enough to be born 
in Paris, London, New York, Rome, Madrid,” he 
said, “they went there—fast. In fact, cities produce 
a better breed of people all around.” And he raised 
his Martini and glared through it toward the 
living-room windows which framed billowing 
forsythia branches that glowed in the Westchester 
County twilight. 

This reminded me of something. I live in the 
suburbs and commute to New York City. And, 
a few weeks before, | had been walking along East 
56th Street when my eye had been caught by 
something in a window. I stopped and looked. 
The window belongs to Pease & Elliman, the real- 
estate people, and in it was a scale model of an 
apartment house. The building was to be erected, 
so a little card said, on East End Avenue, a street 
that commands a glorious view of the East River, 
and, on the very top of the model was a facsimile 
of a swimming pool. It looked sparkling and in- 
viting there in the window and, around the pool’s 
edge, under brightly striped miniature umbrellas, 
in attitudes of good fellowship and repose, were 
perhaps a dozen tiny figures. 

1 gazed at the scene, spellbound. The day was 
warm. I could have done with a dip. And then it 
happened. As I stood there in 56th Street | was 
suddenly and magically transported thirty-odd 
blocks north to that rooftop. I found myself sit- 
ting there, beside that blue water. Far below, on 
the surface of the river, barges labored. From 
above, the afternoon sun baked down. And, all 
around me, the shimmering towers of Manhattan 
imbedded their reflections in my mint-julep cup. I 
thought: What a way to live. | had Manhattan, 
the Bronx and Staten—and Miami. Then the 
vision (for it had been a vision) passed. And all at 
once I was homesick for New York. Because, you 
see, we used to live there, before we hurried to the 
suburbs in search of country living. 

When we had moved out of town, New York 
had suddenly shrunk, for me, to a tiny and quite 
measurable rectangle. It was as long as the dis- 
tance from the north side of 42nd Street (where, in 
good weather, | come out of Grand Central Sta- 
tion), to the south side of East 57th (the farthest I 
dare venture for lunch). It was as wide as the dis- 
tance between the stony shores of Fifth and Lex- 
ington Avenues. This was my commuter’s New 
York. In it I spent eight hours a day, five days a 
week. The rest of my time was spent as a prisoner 
along the cool, sequestered, and desirably residen- 
tial vales of suburbia. Beyond my rectangle, New 
York was lost to me. I wondered if I would ever 


regain it. And I felt, walking back along 56th 
Street to my office, a feeling of total deprivation. 

I thought: / want an apartment in that building 
on East End Avenue. I don’t care if I can’t afford 
it, and I don't care if the building looks like the 
Great Pyramid with shelves. 1 want one of those 
apartments. | want to ride a crosstown bus again. 1 
want to eat another lunchat the Central Park Zoo. 

I continued with my list, which, by the time I got 
back to the office, ran something like this: 

I want to spend some more afternoons at the 
Metropolitan Museum. I want to walk slowly up 
Sixth Avenue from 20th Street to 50th, taking my 
own sweet time, looking at everything from the 
flower markets, to Gimbel’s windows, to the shops 
that sell bargain-priced diamonds. I want to learn, 
again, which street it is that sells only trimmings 
for hats and which street specializes in shoes for 
outsize and undersize feet. Then, after Sixth Ave- 
nue, I want to spend an hour or so watching the 
skaters in the rink at Rockefeller Plaza. I want to 
walk the length of Third Avenue again, too, even 
though the El is gone and Third Avenue is becom- 
ing, for some reason, chic. (I wanted to ride the El 
again, just one more time before it went; I wanted 
to so badly that | almost did it, almost said to my 
secretary, “I'll be gone for the day. I'll be riding 
the El.”’) | want to walk, zigzagging east and west, 
through the 60’s, 70’s, 80’s and 90's. I want to 
browse among the canned goods in Blooming- 
dale’s and catch another glimpse of Gre:a Garbo. 
(I want to spend some time on 49th Street, too, 
where I used to see Katharine Hepburn.) I want to 
walk in and out of all the Courts and Places and 
Alleys and Mews. 

I want to have time, when the King of Some- 
place is stopping at the Waldorf, to wait on the 
sidewalk and see the king come out of the Waldorf. 
I] also want to walk back down to the Lower East 
Side, which is among the cheeriest of places and 
where dwell the gentlest of people. (The Bowery, 
The Bowery, I never go there any more!) I want 
to see if Delancey Street is being left alone. I want 
to have stuffed derma and seltzer at Moskowitz & 
Lupowitz’s restaurant again. (Speaking of eating 
places I want to go back to some of those rath- 
skellers in Yorkville too.) Once more, before I die, 
I want to see Chinatown; I want to walk all the 
way from Chinatown to Gramercy Park. I want to 
continue on, uptown, to see what the Methodists 
have done to the Morgan mansion (last time I was 
by there they were doing something to the back of 
it. and the lovely garden was full of wheelbarrows, 
confirming my suspicions that the Methodists 
would not care for that house the way I would, 
if it were mine). | want to make a tour of apart- 
ment terraces and find the particular terrace from 
which I once looked down upon fourteen roof 
gardens—I counted them—each suspended on one 
of fourteen different levels, each on its own perch 
high above the street, more beautiful than anything 
that could have hung in Babylon. 

I want to go Downtown and get lost again 
among the buildings. | want to see what, if any- 
thing, has happened to Bowling Green. Is the 
Staten Island Ferry still a nickel? Don’t tell me. I 
want to find out for myself. | want to find out if 
my laundryman on 75th Street remembers me 
from the old days. I want to see who is living in my 
old apartment. I want to listen to another outdoor 


concert in Bryant Park. I want to go to another 
night club in Harlem. I want to take another 
hansom-cab ride in Central Park. I want to smell 
the Shuttle. Backward, turn backward, O Time, 
in your flight and make me an IRT rider again, 
just for one night. I want to eat one of those 
cementlike bagels from the cart that used to be 
in front of Klein’s. 

This list may sound neither imposing nor imag- 
inative; I don’t care. It is a list of things I used to 
take for granted, and want back. 

Of course I didn’t know, when I moved away, 
that I'd feel like this. You never do, I suppose. 
The grass always looks greener on the other side 
(you forget you’re going to have to mow it your- 
self). Looking back now, I see our basic mistake; 
we thought we could have our cake and eat it too. 
We thought we could have the bosky reaches of 
the country, and our house on a curving street 
called Hidden Spring Lane (isn’t that a pretty 
name?), and, at the same time, have all of New 
York that we had when we lived there. We were 
going to be, we thought, only thirty-nine minutes 
from Grand Central Station. New York—and the 
theaters, the museums, the galleries, the shops and 
the sunshine and the dazzle and the offbeat restau- 
rants—would be close enough to visit. This is the 
Great Suburban Fallacy. Living in New York, to 
employ an obvious conceit, is like taking a lover; 
give her widely of yourself and she rewards you 
tenderly and wholly, but take yourself away and 
she becomes indifferent, even vengeful. Ring her 
doorbell all you want, she will not let you in. 

People can visit New York; millions do. People 
can commute to New York; millions do that too. 
That isn’t the point. The point is that commuters 
and visitors (and they’re both doing the same 
thing, getting in and out) succeed only against the 
most difficu't odds. New York was not designed 
for visitors. Everything about it is arranged to 
confound and obstruct and annoy them. 


o begin with, the city is on an island 
and, though transportation flows fairly 
smoothly within the island. New York 
maintains only the most casual links with the 
mainland. To handle the millions of souls who 
pour in and out each week, the city provides 
only a handful of entrances and exits. Each of 
these commuter lanes is rickety, perilous, and each 
has some congenital disorder. To discover this, 
you need to be stalled only once in the “*D” train 
under the East River waiting for the power to 
come on again, or in a bus under the Hudson 
River, waiting for the two trucks that have col- 
lided in the mouth of the tunnel to be hauled away, 
or on a siding somewhere in the Bronx waiting for 
the drawbridge to come down. My wife and I 
thought we would drive the kids in from time 
to time, to see the circus. or the rodeo, or the show 
at the Hayden Planetarium, or the zoo. Noone told 
us that New York is not designed for the private 
automobile. (We'd had no car when we lived 
there; we didn’t need one.) The city is designed 
specifically for buses, trucks, large taxis and push- 
carts. When you arrive in a private automobile 
and discover this, and decide to transfer to a bus 
or taxi, you find yourself confronted, first of all, 
with a capricious parking system, which is part of 
New York’s anti-visitor campaign. 














by STEPHEN BIRMINGHAM 


As everyone who lives there also knows, New 
York is a city designed for pedestrians. You've 
probably heard it said that the way to approach 
New York is from the water, that, steaming into the 
Upper Harbor, the spires of the city rise like the 
spires of fairyland. This is true enough. But there is 
another way to enter New York that is just as 
thrilling. That is on foot. New York City presents 
a proud and beautiful panorarffa to the visitor 
hoofing it across the George Washington Bridge. 

Once inside the city. to appreciate it properly, 
you should travel on foot too. It is a vertical city 
and is best seen from the vertical (standing or 
walking) position. You can’t take in the Seagram 
Building from the front seat of a station wagon. 
You can’t admire Lord & Taylor’s animated 
Christmas windows from a bus. Can a sudden 
glimpse of garden, or glimmer of figure skaters, or 
shimmer of Katharine Hepburn be got from a 
moving railroad car? No. You must walk to see 
such things. The New Yorker regards all non- 
pedestrian means of transportation as for special 
contingencies only. (Subways are for more than 
twenty blocks; taxis for when it rains.) But walk- 
ing is something a commuter no longer has time to 
do. So much time is spent just getting there, and 
getting back. To strollers, on a sunny day, New 
York presents her most serene expression. But to 
commuters, rattling through tubes and tunnels, 
along expressways and over trestles, New York ex- 
poses her grimy undersides, her sooty laundry 
flapping from her fire escapes. 

And. as territory for the commuter to spend his 
working day, New York offers only her dead part. 
It is dead because no one lives there. No one, so 
far as I know, lives in the Tishman Building or any 
other midtown building. These buildings, built for 
business, give midtown New York a businesslike, 
stern, methodical and prosaic look. And the peo- 
ple a commuter encounters in midtown all seem 
coldly efficient too. The newsdealer on 42nd 
Street will not let you browse among his periodi- 
cals; if he did, traffic to his stand would back up 
for blocks. Midtown taxi drivers are automatically 
abrupt. Midtown policemen shout at you if you 
jaywalk. The fellow at the stand in the lobby, where 
you buy cigarettes every morning, can’t remember 
your name, and never lets this inability upset him 
in the slightest. New York’s alleged cold heart is 
merely an accidental by-product of efficiency. It is 
apparent only in the business districts. And, alas, 
it is the only side of New York’s temperament a 
commuter has a chance to see. 

To someone who lives there the city is quite an- 
other person. It is warm, open and friendly. The 
policeman on your corner, when it is your corner 
smiles and says, ““Good morning,” calling you by 
name. The druggist down the block asks how the 
wife and kids are, and tells you about his sister-in- 
law’s phlebitis. The grocer calls from his doorway 
to say that he’s just got in some of that Belgian 
endive your wife likes so much. A lady walking a 
poodle—and you’re sure you've never met either 
the lady or the poodle—smiles and says, ““Good 
morning.” Doormen, up and down your street, 
nod and smile and say hello. At night, in the city, 
lights twinkle. Gossip borne by maids from apart- 
ment to apartment during the day, is fresh and 
negotiable. Curtains are drawn. The streets out- 
side grow quiet. Sounds travel—a tinkle of laughter 


in a distant apartment, far above; a shudder of 
elevator cables from the building’s innards; a 
doorman’s chirping whistle on Park Avenue three 
blocks away; a fog horn. This is country living at 
its very best. 

This is the life we lost when we moved to the 
country. Lost! I got lost in Greenwich Village the 
other afternoon. Five years ago it would never 
have happened. It was because I was driving a car 
and, at the wheel of a car, Greenwich Village be- 
came totally unfamiliar, full of one-way streets. 
And there I was, agonizingly lost somewhere 
east—or maybe it was west, I no longer knew—of 
MacDougal Street. I knew that I had not lost only 
the street that I was seeking. I had lost, sym- 
bolically, all the Village. And, by extension, I had 
lost everything else that was beyond my com- 
muter’s daily rectangle. I had lost the grocer and 
garrulous druggist and the shop that sold nothing 
except everything you needed to fix a lamp. (Now- 
adays, with so many lamps that need fixing, | wish 
I had that shop back, with all the other things.) 


y wife, beside me in the car as we wan- 

dered up and down the strange one- 

way Streets, was saying something about 
an exhibit at the Museum of the City of New 
York, which, when we lived in the city, had been 
Our museum museumorum. | turned and, I am 
afraid, said quite sharply: ‘“‘At One Hundred and 
Fourth Street? How would we ever get there from 
where we are now?”’ And we went on, sore and out 
of sorts. up and down streets looking for the ad- 
dress of our cocktail party, discouraged by the 
knowledge that, on top of everything else, we were 
going to be late again. 

As part of its general retaliation upon me for 
moving away, New York has become very ex- 
pensive. Let me give you a single example. When 
we go to the theater the evening works like this. 
We start with the theater tickets. These cost us 
more because we have to buy them from a broker 
(it’s impossible for us to get to a box office), and 
so our initial outlay comes to between twelve and 
fourteen dollars, unless it’s a musical, which costs 
more. We then drive to the city because the train 
schedules, after normal commuting hours, are 
erratic. To our expense sheet for the evening, then, 
add about a dollar for gasoline, twenty-five cents 
for tolls, three dollars and a half for putting the 
car in a parking lot. We have spent, now, close to 
twenty dollars. From the parking lot we take a 
taxi to the restaurant—another dollar. We choose, 
*“Because we get into town so seldom,” a nice 
restaurant, and, before our dinner we have a cou- 
ple of extra-dry Martinis. Extra-dry Martinis and 
a dinner for two at any nice restaurant in New 
York result in a check that comes to something 
over twenty dollars. Three or four more dollars go 
out in tips, a quarter to the hat-check girl, a taxi 
to the theater (where we arrive, having under- 
estimated the theater traffic, late), a tip to the 
parking attendant after the show (no time now for 
acup of coffee or an ice-cream soda); another quar- 
ter for the toll, another dollar’s worth of gas— 
brings the cost of our evening to just below fifty 
dollars, and, in several instances, it has come to 
more. 

When we /ived in New York, we had our couple 
of nice extra-dry Martinis in a nice place, our 
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living room, we afe a leisurely dinner in our dining 
room, and arrived at the theater (either by bus or 
subway as suitedjour whim) in plenty of time to 
gawk at all the qublicity photos under the mar- 
quee. And the evening—everything—cost us 
about fifteen dollhrs. And so New York is at least 
three times morg expensive when you live just 
outside than wheh you live in it. 

I know, of corse, all the reasons we had for 
moving to the coyntry. They are the same reasons 
our friends had f@r moving to the country. It was 
because of the children. A child, as everybody 
knows, cannot gfow up in a city. A child must 
have grass under ‘his feet, dirt to dig in, brooks to 
fall in, trees to cliinb and fall out of. A child needs 
to feel a close spiritual kinship with beetles and 
polliwogs and thickadees pigeons won't do. 
The closer a child lives to where cows live, the 
better it is for the{child. It is unhealthy fer a child 
to grow up in a cjty, and those rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren you see in New York, apparently growing up 
there, aren’t heajthy children. It doesn’t matter 
whether they /oof healthy, tumbling about in the 
grass of Centrablfark, skating in winter, tumbling 
out of hundred-thbusand-dollar playground equip- 
ment, studying pggeons. They aren’t healthy. 

Besides, the cduntry air is cleaner. Nothing is 
worse for anybody than unclean city air. (I try to 
remember if, wh4n I lived in the city, I was ever 
suffocated by thd yellow smoke from a damply 
burning leaf pile. And it is so quiet in the country, 
quiet, and peacef(l. (But is there anything quieter, 
I wonder, than New York used to be on a Sunday 
morning? No sounds—not even a church bell. No 
lawnmowers toilgag, screen doors slamming, no 
lacewings hollering, no chickadees chirping— 
no birds carousinz at all. 

We will move ack some day. It will be, as we 
say, “when the children are older and off at col- 
lege.”’ Our friends say the same thing: they will 
move back wheij they, and their children, are 
older. This is befoming my new vision of New 
York—it has taken on the shape, in my mind, of a 
city for the middld-aged. I see us walking our dogs, 
slowly, slightly siboped, under the lacy branches 
of the plane treey, and I see us returning, feeling 
our way gingerly dlong the uneven sidewalks, back 
to our apartment that is empty save for our parrot 
on its perch. I fifid this vision hard to reconcile 
with New York aj it was when we lived there, but 
then, perhaps tha{ is the way it has become. 

Meanwhile, wejtry not to be too downhearted. 
We enjoy our chickadees, our trees and our raking. 

There is a small, triangular window close up 
under the eaves of,our house. It looks out from an 
attic room and, bt long ago, I discovered that 
from it, through Hoe overhanging branches, I can 
see the lights of New York on a clear night. They 
have put a beacain on top of the Empire State 
Building. It is there, | gather, to impress onlookers 
and to distract flocks of migratory birds. And, from 
my window, | cart see the path of that beacon. 

Ordinarily | disapprove of all arbitrary beacons 
whose duty is mesely to peer blindly through the 
night toward nowhere in particular. But about 
this one I feel differently. | find it reassuring. It 
seems like a persdnal signal from the city I love. 
But at times, watching it from the attic window, | 
feel wistful—thinKing of it there, so far away, my 
lost city, shining dnd unattainable. THE END 
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The Roaming Beatniks 


by JACK KEROUAC 
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@ The beat night life of New York 
strangely has nothing to do with night 
clubs or spending moncy and yet it is a 
complete night life in the truest sense. 
Take, for example, this typical evening 
among the characters 

Emerging from the Seventh Avenue 
subway on 42nd Street, you pass the 
john, which is the beatest john in New 
York; you never can tell if it's open or 
not, usually there’s a big chain in front 
of it saying it’s out of order, or else it’s 
got some white-haired decaying monster 
slinking outside; a john which all seven 
million people in New York City have 
at one time passed and taken strange 
notice of—past the new charcoal-fried- 
hamburger stand, Bible booths, operatic 
jukeboxes, and a seedy underground 
used-magazine store next to a peanut- 
brittle store smelling of subway ar 
cades—here and there a used copy of 
that old bard Plotinus sneaked in with 
the remainders of collections of German 
high-echool textbooks—where they sell 
long, ratty-looking hotdogs (no, actu- 
ally they're quite beautiful, particularly 
if you haven't got 15 cents and are 
looking for someone in Bickford’s Caf- 
éteria who can lay some srnash on you 
(lend you some change) 

Coming up that stairway, people 
stand there for hours and hours drool- 
ing in the rain, with soaking-wet um- 
brellas; lots of boys in dungarees scared 
to go into the Army standing halfway up 
the stairway on the iron steps waiting 
for God Who knows what; certainly 
among them some romantic heroes just 
in from Oklahoma, with ambitions to 
end up yearning in the-arms of some 
unpredictable sexy young blonde in a 
penthouse on the Empire State Build- 
ing—some of them probably stand 
there dreaming of owning the Empire 
State Building by virtue of a magic spell 
which they've dreamed up by a creek in 
the backwoods of a ratty old house on 
the outskirts of Texarkana. Ashamed of 
being seen going into the dirty movie 
(what it’s name?) across the street from 
the New York Times 
tiger passing, as Tom Wolfe used to say 


The lion and the 


about certain types passing that corner. 

Leaning against that cigar store with 
a lot of telephone booths on the corner 
of 42nd and Seventh, where you make 
beautiful telephone calls looking out 
into the street and it gets real cozy in 
there when it’s raining outside and you 
like to prolong the conversation, who 
do you find? Basketball teams? Basket- 
ball coaches? All those guys from the 
rollerskating rink go there? Cats from 
the Bronx again, looking for some ac- 
tion, really looking for romance? 
Strange duos of girls coming out of 
dirty movies? Did you ever see them? 
Or bemused drunken businessmen with 
their hats tipped awry on their graying 
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heads staring catatonically upward at 
the signs floating by on the Times Build- 
ing, huge sentences about Khrushchev 
reeling by, the populations of Asia 
enumerated in flashing lightbulbs, al- 
ways five hundred periods after each 
sentence. Suddenly a psychopathically 
worried policeman appears on the cor- 
ner and tells everybody to go away. This 
is the center of the greatest city the 
world has ever known and this is what 
beatniks do here. “Standing on the 
street corner waiting for no one is 
Power,” sayeth poet Gregory Corso. 

Instead of going to night clubs—if 
you re in a position to make the night- 
club scene (most beatniks rattle empty 
pockets passing Birdland)— hcwstrange 
to stand on the sidewalk and just watch 
that weird eccentric from Second Ave- 
nue looking like Napoleon going by 
feeling cooky crumbs in his pocket, or 
a young 15-year-old kid with a bratty 
facey or suddenly somebody swishing by 
in a baseball hat (because that’s what 
you see), and finally an old lady dressed 
in seven hats and a long, ratty fur coat 
in the middle of the July night carrying 
a huge Russian woolen purse filled with 
scribbled bits of paper which say ‘*Fes- 
tival Foundation Inc., 70,000 Germs” 
and moths flying out of her sleeve—she 
rushes up and importunes Shriners. 
And dufflebag soldiers without a war— 
harmonica players off freight trains. Of 
course there are the normal New York- 
ers, looking ridiculously out of place 
and as odd as their own neat oddity, 
carrying pizzas and Daily Newses and 
headed for brown basements or Penn- 
W. H. Auden himself 
may be seen fumbling by in the rain— 
Paul Bowles, natty in a Dacron suit, 


sylvania trains 


passing through on a trip from Mo- 
rocco, the ghost of Herman Melville 
himself followed by Bartleby the Wall 
Street Scrivener and Pierre the am- 
biguous hipster of 1848 out on a walk— 
to see what’s up in the news flashes of 
the Times Let’s go back to the 
corner newsstand. SPACE BLAST. 

POPE WASHES FEET OF POOR. 

Let’s go across the street to Grant’s, 
our favored dining place. For 65 cents 
you get a huge plate of fried clams, a lot 
of French fried potatoes, a little portion 
of cole slaw, some tartar sauce, a little 
cup of red sauce for fish, a slice of 
lemon, two slices of fresh rye bread, a 
pat of butter, another ten cents brings a 
glass of rare birch beer. ... What a ball 
it is to eat here! Migrations of Span- 
iards chewing on hotdogs, standing up, 
leaning over big pots of mustard. Ten 
different counters with different spe- 
cialties. Ten-cent cheese sandwiches, 
two liquor bars for the Apocalypse, oh 
yeah and great indifferent bartenders— 
and cops that stand in the back getting 

Continued on Page 84 





If Mona Lisa were alive and with it today, she might 
achieve this particular degree of inscrutability. 
Against a Lower East Side cityscape, Mimi Margaux, 


actress and dancer, faces the world with Lisalike opaqueness. 


Poets are everywhere in the New York night declaiming their free verse. 
Here, before an interested but informal audience, Ted Joans 

offers one of his creations. The scene is the Bizarre, a Greenwich Village 
coffeehouse whose décor gives clients something to talk about. 
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free meals—drunken saxophone play- 
ers on the nod—lonely, dignified rag- 
pickers from Hudson Street supping 
soup without a word to anybody, with 
black fingers, wee. Twenty thousand 
customers a day—fifty thousand on 
rainy days—one hundred thousand on 
snowy days. Operation twenty-four 
hours a night. Privacy: Supreme under 
a glary red light full of conversation. 
Toulouse-Lautrec, with his deformity 
and cane, sketching in the corner. You 
can stay there for five minutes and gob- 
ble up your food, or else stay there for 
hours having insane philosophical con- 
versation with your buddy and wonder- 
ing about the people. “Let's have a hot- 
dog before we go to the movie!” and 
you get so high in there you never get to 
the movies, because it’s better than a 
show about Doris Day on a holiday in 
the Caribbean 

“But what are we gonna do tonight? 
Marty would go to a movie but we're 
going to connect for some junk. Let's 
go down to the Automat.” 

“Just a minute, I've got to shine my 
shoes on top of a fire hydrant.” 

“You wanta see yourself in the fun 
mirror?” 

“Wanta take four pictures for a quar- 
ter? Because we're on the eternal scene. 
We can look at the picture and remem- 
ber it when we're wise old white-haired 
Thoreaus in cabins.’ 

“Ah, the fun mirrors are gone, they 
used to have fun mirrors here.” 

“How about the Laff Movie?” 

“That's gone too.” 

“They got the flea circus.” 

“They still got donzinggerls?” 

“The burlesque is gone, millions and 
millions of years ago.” 

“Shall we go down by the Automat 
and watch the old ladies eating beans, 
or the deaf-mutes that stand in front of 
the window there and you watch ‘em 
and try to figure the invisible language 
as it flees across the window from face 
to face and finger to finger ? Why 
does Times Square feel like a bigroom?” 

Across the street is Bickford’s, right 
in the middle of the block under the 
Apollo Theater marquee and right next 
door to a little bookshop that special- 
izes in Havelock Ellis and Rabelais, 
with thousands of sex fiends leafing at 
the bins. Bickford’s is the greatest stage 
on Times Square: many people have 
hung around there for years, man and 
boy, searching, God alone knows for 
what, maybe some angel of Times 
Square who would make the whole big 
room home, the old homestead 
civilization needs it. What's Times 
Square doing there anyway? Might as 
wellenjoy it. Greatest city the world has 
ever seen. Have they got a Times Square 
on Mars? What would the Blob do on 
Times Square? Or St. Francis? 

A girl gets off a bus in the Port Au- 
thority Terminal and goes into Bick- 
ford’s, Chinese girl, red shoes, sits down 
with coffee, looking for daddy 

There’s a whole floating population 
around Times Square that has always 
made Bickford’s their headquarters day 
and night. In the old days of the beat 
generation some poets used to go in 
there to meet the famous character 
*“Hunkey” who used to come in and out 
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in an oversized black raincoat and a 
cigarette holder, looking for somebody 
to lay a pawnticket on—Remington 
typewriter, portable radio, black rain- 
coat—to score for some toast, (get some 
money) so he can go uptown and get in 
trouble with the cops or any of his boys. 
Also a lot of stupid gangsters from 8th 
Avenue used to cut in—maybe they still 
do—the ones from the early days are all 
in jail or dead. Now the poets just go 
there, and smoke a peace pipe, looking 
for the ghost of Hunkey or his boys, 
and dream over the fading cups of tea. 

The beatniks make the point that if 
you went there every night and stayed 
there you could start a whole Dostoevski 
season on Times Square by yourself and 
meet all the midnight newspaper ped- 
dlers and their involvements and fam- 
ilies and woes; religious fanatics who 
would take you home and give you long 
sermons over the kitchen table about 
the “new apocalypse” and similar ideas: 
“My Baptist minister back in Winston- 
Salem told me the reason that God in- 
vented television was that when Christ 
comes back to earth again, they shall 
crucify Him right on the streets of this 
here Babylon and they gonna have tele- 
vision cameras pointin’ down on that 
spot and the streets shall run with blood 
and every eye shall see.” 

Still hungry, go out, down to the 
Oriental Cafeteria—‘favored dining 
spot” also—some night life—cheap— 
down in the basement across the street 
from the Port Authority monolith bus 
terminal on 40th Street and eat big oily 
lambs’ shanks with Greek rice for 90c. 
Oriental zig-zag tunes on the jukebox. 

Depends how high you are by now— 
assuming you've picked up someone on 
one of the corners—say 42nd Street and 
8th Avenue, near the great Whelan’s 
drug store, another lonely haunt spot 
where you can meet people—Negro 
whores, ladies limping in a Benzedrine 
psychosis. Across the street you can see 
the ruins of New York already started— 
the Globe Hotel being torn down there, 
an empty tooth hole right on 44th 
Street—and the green McGraw-Hill 
building gaping up in the sky, higher 
than you'd believe—lonely all by itself 
down towards the Hudson River where 
freighters wait in the rain with their 
Montevideo limestone. 

Might as well go on home. It’s getting 
old. Or: “Let’s make the Village or go 
to the Lower East Side and play Sym- 
phony Sid on the radio—or play our 
Indian records—and eat big dead 
Puerto Rican steaks—or lung stew—see 
if Bruno has slashed any more car roofs 
in Brooklyn—though Bruno’s gentled 
now, maybe he’s written a new poem.” 

Or look at Television. Night life— 
Oscar Levant talking about his melan- 
cholia. 

The Five Spot, on Sth Street and 
Bowery, sometimes features Thelonious 
Monk on the piano and you go on 
there. If you know the proprietor you 
sit down at the table free with a beer, 
but if you don’t know him you can 
sneak in and stand by the ventilator and 
listen. Always crowded weekends. 
Monk cogitates with deadly abstrac- 
tion, clonk, and makes a statement, 
huge foot beating delicately on the 

Continued on Page 86 


































A night life worlds away from 
costly night clubs flourishes in pockets of pleasure 


scattered through lower Manhattan 





Lofts, low in rent and large in space, are the preferred 

pads of New York beatniks. Here in the loft of artist Maurice Bugeaud 

a party celebrates his winning of a Fulbright Scholarship 

for study in Europe. Behind the intrigued conversationalists, a little night music. 


An evening among the hipsters is alternately 

frantic and very hushed. A favorite retreat for meditation is 
a coffeehouse, such as the Cock-n-Bull in the Village, 
where dogs and bare feet are not frowned on. 
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Up these stairs, the entrance to 
the Seven Arts Coffee Gallery, climb the 
night-reading poets and their public. 





Action, fast and unorganized, is part of any acceptable 
Beat Generation outing. Arty Levin, co-owner 

of the Seven Arts Coffee Gallery, dances at a loft party 
with Barbara Moraff, a poetess from Paterson, N.J. 


The lights burn long in the Gaslight, a 

MacDougal Street coffeehouse where readings proceed 
in a stark atmosphere softened 

for some by dark glasses. The poet is Ray Bremser. 
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floor, head turned to one side listening, 
entering the piano 

Lester Young played there just be- 
fore he died and used to sit in the back 
kitchen between sets. Poet Allen Gins- 
berg went back and got on his knees 
and asked him what he would do if an 
| on New York. Lester 
’ 


atom bomb | 


said he would break the window | 
Tiffany's and get some jewels anyway 
He also said, ““What you doin’ on your 
knees?” not realizing he is a great hero 
of the beat generation, and now en- 
shrined. The Five Spot is darkly lit, has 
weird waiters, good music always; 
sometimes John “Train” Coltrane 
showers his rough notes from his big 
tenor horn all over the place. On week- 
ends, parties of well-dressed uptowners 
jam-pack the place, talking continu- 
ously—nobody minds 

O for a couple of hours, though, in 
the Egyptian Gardens in the lower West 
Side Chelsea district of Greek res- 
Greek 


liqueur, and beautiful girls dancing the 


taurants. Glasses of ouzo, 
belly dance in spangles and beaded bras, 
the incomparable Zara on the floor and 
weaving like mystery to the flutes and 
tingtang beats of Greece—when she’s 
not dancing she sits in the orchestra 
with the men, plopping a drum against 
her belly, dreams in her eyes. Huge 
crowds of what appear to be Suburbia 
couples sit at the tables clapping to the 
swaying Oriental idea. If you're late you 
have to stand along the wall 

The Garden Bar on 


Third Avenue where you can do fan- 


Wanta dance? 


tastic sprawling dances in the dim back 
room to a jukebox, cheap, the waiter 
doesn’t care 

Wanta just talk? The Cedar Bar on 
University Place where all the painters 
hang out and a 16-year-old kid who was 
there one afternoon squirting red wine 
out of a Spanish wine skin into his 
friends’ mouths and kept missing 

The night clubs of Greenwich Village 
known as the Half Note, the Village 
Vanguard, the Cafe Bohemia, the Vil- 
lage Gate also feature jazz (Lee 
Konitz, J. J. Johnson, Miles Davis), but 
you've got to have mucho money and 
it’s not so much that you've got to have 
mucho money, but the sad commercial 
atmosphere is killing jazz, and jazz is 
killing itself there, because jazz belongs 
to open, joyful ten-cent beer joints, as 
in the beginning 

There's a big party at some painter's 
loft, wild loud flamenco on the phono- 
graph, the girls suddenly become all 
hips and heels and people try to dance 
between their flying hair. Men go mad 
and start tackling people, flying wedges 
hurtle across the room, men grab men 
around the knees and lift them nine 
feet from the floor and lose their 
balance and nobody gets hurt, blonk 
Girls are balanced hands on men’s 
knees, their skirts falling and reveal- 
ing frills on their thighs. Finally ev- 
erybody dresses to go home and the 
host says dazedly, “You all look so 
respec table.” 

Or somebody just had an opening, or 
there’s a poetry reading at the Living 
Theater, or at the Gaslight Café, or at 
the Seven Arts Coffee Gallery, up 
around Times Square (9th Avenue and 
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43rd Street, amazing spot) (begins at 
midnight Fridays), where afterward 
everybody rushes out to the old wild 
bar. Or else a huge party at Leroi 
Jones’s—he’s got a new issue of Yugen 
Magazine which he printed himself on 
a little cranky machine and everybody’s 
poems are in it, from San Francisco to 
Gloucester, Mass., and costs only 50 
cents. Historic publisher, secret hipster 
of the trade. Leroi’s getting sick of 
parties, everyone’s always taking off his 
shirt and dancing, three sentimental 
girls are crooning over poet Raymond 
Bremser, Gregory Corso is arguing with 
the New York Posf reporter saying, 
“But you don’t understand Kanga- 
roonian weep! Forsake thy trade! Flee 
to the Enchenedian Islands!” 

Let’s get out of here, it’s too literary. 
Let’s go get drunk on the Bowery or eat 
those long noodles and tea in glasses at 
Hong Pat’s in Chinatown. What are we 
always eating for? Let’s walk over the 
Brooklyn Bridge and build up another 
appetite. How about some okra on 
Sands Street? 

Shades of Hart Crane! 

Ah, let’s go back to the Village and 
stand on the corner of Eighth Street and 
Sixth Avenue and watch the intellec- 
tuals go by. AP reporters lurching home 
to their basement apartments on Wash- 
ington Square, lady editorialists with 
huge German police dogs breaking 
their chains, lonely dikes melting by, 
unknown experts on Sherlock Holmes 
with blue fingernails going up to their 
rooms to take scopolamine, a muscle- 
bound young man in a cheap, gray 
German suit explaining something 
weird to his fat girl friend, great editors 
leaning politely at the newsstand buying 
the early edition of the Times, great, fat 
furniture movers out of 1910 Charlie 
Chaplin films coming home with great 
bags full of chop suey (feeding every- 
body), Picasso’s melancholy hariequin 
now owner of a print and frame shop 
musing on his wife and newborn child 
lifting up his finger taxi, rolypoly 
recording engineers rush in fur hats, girl 
artists down from Columbia with D. H 
Lawrence problems picking up 50-year- 
old men, old men in the Kettle of Fish, 
and the melancholy spectre of New 
York Women’s prison that looms high 
and is folded in silence as the night it- 
self—at sunset their windows look like 
oranges—poet e. e. cummings buying 
a package of cough drops in the shade of 
that monstrosity. If it’s raining you can 
stand under the awning in front of 
Howard Johnson’s and watch the 
street from the other side. 

Beatnik Angel Peter Orlovsky in the 
supermarket five doors away buying 
Uneeda Biscuits (late Friday night), ice 
cream, caviar, bacon, pretzels, soda- 
pop, TV Guide, Vaseline, three tooth- 
brushes, chocolate milk (dreaming of 
roast suckling pig), buying whole Idaho 
potatoes, raisin bread, wormy cabbage 
by mistake, and fresh-felt tomatoes and 
collecting purple stamps. Then he goes 
home broke and dumps it all on the ta- 
ble, takes out a big book of Mayakov- 
sky poems, turns on the 1949 television 
set to the horror movie, and goes to 
sleep. 

And this is the beat night life of New 


York. THE END 





The soul of this kind of New York night life is jazz. 
One of the currently favorite spots for it is the Half Note 


in Greenwich Village where, in the middle of the bar, 
jazz groups improvise the musical spirit of Manhattan Bohemia. 


A streak of lonesomeness runs through these gaudy evenings 

on the town. In Washington Square at the bottom of Fifth Avenue, 
where folk singers gather on Sundays, 

a lone guitarist plays the last music of the night. 
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Writing: The Vorce of the City 


@ Some years ago, when I lived near Fulton and 
Cranberry Streets in Brooklyn Heights, I passed 
every day a dirty and weather-rusted plaque on 
the back wall of a sleazy coffeepot which noted 
that on that spot, in 1855, Walt Whitman himself 
put Leaves of Grass to press. Now everyone knows 
that Walt Whitman was a New Yorker, and more 
important, that o ~ of the greatest of American 
books is full of New York harbor, New York 
ferryboats and New York people. Yet talk about 
Leaves of Grass as a New York book, an epic 
poem based essentially on New York, and some- 
thing odd and unreal comes into the picture. New 
York is so big, changeable, difficult to grasp in a 
single book, that it was impossible, even in 1855, 
for any writer to identify his book with all of New 
York in the sure way in which Henry James would 
later title a novel The Bostonians, or James Joyce 
call his first book Dubliners. 

Imagine any honest writer calling a book The 
New Yorkers. The place is so complex, so diffuse, 
that it more nearly resembles imperial Austria- 
Hungary, with its top layer of glittering culture 
and its many outlying provinces, than it does any 
other American city. What produces a slight sense 
of falseness and exaggeration in claiming any book 
for New York is the suspicion that if the book is 
old enough, it is about a New York “society” that 
doesn’t exist any more; if it is of our time, it is 
about a piece of New York, whether Brooklyn or 
The Stork Club, that does not speak for the city in 
the way that Studs Lonigan does speak for Chicago 
or The Late George Apley for Boston. The very 
title of Henry James’s novel, Washington Square, 
sums up a wistful and now unrecoverable side of 
New York life in 1850, whereas Louisburg Square 
in Boston represents actual continuity with the old 
Brahmin culture of Beacon Hill. 

The only way to do justice to New York as a 
subject of American literature is to recognize that 
it is not so much a city as a region, like “the West.” 
And it can be shown that the imaginative literature 
based on New York is actually greater than that 
dealing with the West—or the South—or the 
East, which without New York is a dry and nar- 
row subject indeed. 

Yet New York in literature is always recog- 
nizably New York. Even in Washington Irving’s 
A History of New York, from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, you find not only the 
careful note of lip htness which has always seemed 
necessary to writers taking on so vast and uncon- 
trollable a subject as New York, but the spoofing 
of its unbelievable mythologies. Washington 
Irving writing in 1809 about the city’s Dutch 
founders reminds me of a Greek satirist gravely al- 
lowing his characters to trace their descent from the 
gods. Even as early as Irving’s time—or as late—it 
was impossible for New York to take seriously its 
inheritance from the Dutch. In writing the Knicker- 
bocker History, \rving found the style that has 
continued straight into the Talk Of The Town sec- 


tion of The New Yorker—smooth and immensely 
self-assured, but at the same time deliberately 
ahead of itself, mocking its own possible pomp- 
ousness and self-importance. In Talk Of The 
Town, New Yorkers themselves are always shown 
bathed in the mildness of true sophistication; this 
mildness, evenness, unruffledness was Irving’s par- 
ticular tone, especially when he described the old 
Dutch governor, Wouter van Twiller, who was 
“exactly five feet six inches in height, and six feet 
five inches in circumference.” 

The conservative tone of The New Yorker, the 
self-conscious rectitude in keeping up proper 
standards of usage and grammar, are typical of 
New York. For in a city that from the beginning 
was always just about to be swamped by half the 
world, the “old New York,” of the class that is 
described in Henry James’s Washington Square or 
Edith Wharton’s The Age of Innocence, always 
preserved a quiet chilliness at the heart of the hur- 
ricane. In the same way, the immensely conserv- 
ative arts clubs in New York like the Century, 
founded in 1847 by New York artists and writers, 
somehow exist not in opposition to the human flux 
pouring down 43rd Street but utterly apart from 
it, cool and invisible. 


Id New York can still be found in its liter- 
ature. It is not found in Leaves of Grass, 
for Whitman, though Dutch on his moth- 

er’s side, belonged to the class of farmers and 
artisans, and after being fired from one newspaper 
for being “lazy as a mosquito,” eventually became 
an even more shiftless carpenter. Whitman’s New 
York is really the New York of the modern masses, 
of the streets, of the bars, of “‘rapid transit.”’ The 
late Peter J. McGuinness, Democratic boss of the 
Greenpoint district in Brooklyn, was once 
asked the secret of his political success. “*I walks 
down Moitle Avenyoo,” he replied, ‘and gives 
the boys the big hello.” Whitman could have 
called his book The Big Hello. 

But there was a patrician New York that Whit- 
man never knew, that Edith Wharton was to de- 
scribe (from Paris) only after it had passed. It 
begins before August Belmont, the banker, whose 
name was originally Schoenberg and who came to 
this country in 1837 as agent for the Roth- 
schilds’; it does not really include the Astors and 
the Vanderbilts. The chronicler of the Astors’ 
and Vanderbilts’ class, the plutocracy, is that 
hilarious old snob, Ward McAllister, who, though 
something of a maniac when describing his betters, 
carefully distinguished between the “‘swell,”’ who 
creates himself, and the “nob,” who like a poet is 
born one. 

Edith Wharton deals with the nobs. Some rare 
New York writers have even come out of this 
class—but not Henry James, whose grandfather 
came from Ireland and made his money in Albany. 
After that, the Jameses were professional intel- 
lectuals, not “old New York”’—a distinction so 
rare that it is found in caricatures like Philo Vance, 


the scholarly fop who is the hero of S. S. Van 
Dine’s detective stories, and in Richard Harding 
Davis’ stories of Courtland Van Bibber, the per- 
petual bachelor who was everybody else’s best 
man. Theodore Roosevelt, who wrote on many 
subjects, including the Bowery, is typical of the 
true, old New York society, which always had a 
broad Anglican flavor and a corresponding con- 
tempt for the narrower, dryer tastes of Boston. 
The difference between old New York and old 
Boston is the difference between the Church of 
England and the Church of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, between 19th-Century Columbia University 
and Harvard, between the Century Club and the 
Athenaeum, between Tories and Whigs, between 
the fat and the lean. At about the time a New 
York author, Herman Melville, became famous 
with a first book about the Soutli Seas, the word 
Rabelaisian in New York literary circles was taken 
to mean that New Yorkers were not Boston 
prudes. As at the Algonquin Round Table in the 
Twenties, to be a New York writer was to have a 
public taste for the enjoyment of life; it was this 
epicurean style, as early as the 1860's, that sep- 
arated New York from the spareness of Boston 
and the uncouthness of Ohio. 

It is odd to remember that Herman Melville 
was a New York patrician, at least by birth 
and life-long association; on the whole, he did 
not compliment the place. He was born on Pearl 
Street, near the Battery, and in the aristocratic 
old New York style, was by descent half British 
and half Dutch. Gansevoort Street, down by the 
Hudson River near Greenwich Village, was named 
after Melville’s maternal grandfather, and after 
the Civil War, Melville was to spend twenty years 
of his life as a customs inspector on the docks 
working directly off the street named for his 
grandfather. It was a constant source of bitterness 
to him that no one knew this. But how many 
people remember that Moby Dick opens in New 
York? The marvelously fresh opening pages show 
the Battery on Sunday and a horde of clerks 
standing on the edge dreaming of a life at sea. 
“They must get just as nigh the water as they pos- 
sibly can without falling in. . . . Inlanders all, they 
come from lanes and alleys, streets and avenues— 
north, east, south, and west. Yet here they all 
unite.” 

Melville’s Pierre, which follows Moby Dick and 
in a sense is a commentary on the failure of Mel- 
ville’s hopes for it, is full of downtown New York. 
And it is typical of Melville’s feeling about the 
city that in Pierre, the city is the landscape of a 
certain bitterness. The dark downtown streets of 
the financial district are also in one of Melville’s 
most brilliant and passionate stories of failure, 
Bartleby the Scrivener, the story of a law copyist 
who seceded from life, saying to everything and to 
everyone, ‘I would prefer not to,” and refused to 
leave a Wall Street office even after his employer 
had moved out of it. Nothing I have ever read 
about Lower New York has captured so well the 





by ALFRED KAZIN 


dark and twisted streets, the cobwebs of old New 
York law offices, of windows that face on some- 
one else’s back wall. It is typical of Melville’s feel- 
ing against New York that he memorialized in a 
poem the mob rioting against the draft in 1863. 
Melville describes himself looking down on New 
York from the roof of his house, despairing of the 
Republic. 

The other side of New York, the hope and ex- 
citement always connected with great masses of 
people reaching out hungrily for life, is in Whit- 
man. Odd that he and Melville should have been 
born the same year, of the same mingled British- 
Dutch ancestry. The city which Melville usually 
describes as a dark place to live in and a good 
place to leave, the city he associates with his 
family’s decline and his worldly failure as an 
author, aroused in Whitman every golden hope 
for the American people. For Whitman, America 
began in the streets of New York as surely as it 
did for Al Smith. He explains himself as “I, Walt 
Whitman, a Kosmos, of Manhattan the Son,” 
and in the poem called A Broadway Pageant 
exults that “‘million-footed Manhattan unpent 
descends to her pavements.”” Whitman was the 
first great American writer to discover the city as 
the popular symbol of America, the living ground 
of American masses and crowds, the crossroads of 
the new world. Through this new subject in liter- 
ature, the city, he discovered that vital energy, that 
gift for identifying himself with human life at its 
broadest and keenest, that made Leaves of Grass 
so original—an epic of the only deliberately uni- 
versal country in the world, based on the most 
naturally universal city in history. 

Whitman knew that a good writer is only as 
good as the myth with which he can connect his 
own experience to humanity. The peculiar exult- 
ancy about New York that was Whitman’s ap- 
proach, that helped to make him as a poet, has 
been characteristic of poets writing about New 
York. When Henry James returned to his native 
city for almost the last time, he called it, in that 
marvelous travel book, The American Scene, “the 
most extravagant” of cities. He tried with every 
organ tone at his disposal to suggest the unleashed 
power, the humming brilliance of the city that 
leaves its own natives forever abashed and ex- 
hausted. And it is exactly this myth of power, like 
the throbbing of the steel cables in Hart Crane’s 
great poem on modern industrial America, The 
Bridge, that has always excited writers about New 
York. 

It doesn’t matter whether you come from 
Garretsville, Ohio, like Hart Crane, or from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, like e. e. cummings, or 
even from Granada, like the great Spanish poet 
Garcia Lorca. New York invites poetic celebra- 
tion, what the Elizabethans called “the mighty 
line”’ in the full splendor of the English language. 
“O harp and altar of the fury fused,” sang Hart 
Crane to Brooklyn Bridge, “how could mere toil 
align thy choiring strings !’’ When Lincoln Steffens 


was a police reporter in the 1890's, he used to say 
that he felt about the ghetto in New York as boys 
felt about cowboys and the Wild West. It was this 
constant discovery of “‘life’ that drove Stephen 
Crane as a newspaperman to the Bowery, that 
brought so genteel an American Victorian as 
William Dean Howells to describe with rapture 
writers meeting in Italian restaurants in Greenwich 
Village under the picturesque darkness of the El. 


here is no experience like encountering a 

great city for the first time. Even people 

born in New York, in the outlying prov- 
inces of Brooklyn or the Bronx, never lose the 
shock of discovery. Cities are one of the prime 
inventions of man; they are great collective works 
of mankind. Only dispirited periods and foolish 
people can overlook the inexpressible human 
richness of gréat cities. No subject in European 
literature is so familiar and touching as the dis- 
covery of Paris by gifted boys from the country, 
and in American literature no subject is half so 
exciting as the description of New York by writers 
from Indiana and Minnesota. Without this lit- 
erary discovery of New York, the Twenties, the 
greatest single period in American writing, 
would have been inconceivable. New York, 
even when editors like Mencken pretended to 
hate it, formed the rallying cry of a new genera- 
tion fresh in from duller places, provided the cen- 
ter of a new culture that made possible brilliant 
new magazines like The New Yorker, The American 
Mercury, Time—three typical magazines of the 
Twenties and each founded on the rapture of New 
York as felt by Harold Ross of Colorado, Henry 
Mencken of Baltimore and Henry Luce of 
Connecticut. 

People don’t like to admit that New York it- 
self is a great literary theme. They have the fool- 
ish notion that a place so much the literary mar- 
ketplace of the nation cannot be creatively sig- 
nificant. It is a pity that the anxiety of Americans 
since the war has taken the form of suburbia, fear 
of the excitement and concentrated intellectual 
passion of the big city. But think of Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s The Great Gatsby and its unforgettable 
descriptions of summer in New York; of Dorothy 
Parker's Big Blonde ; of Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time 
and the River; of Nathanael West’s Miss Lonely- 
hearts ; of Dreiser’s Sister Carrie and The ‘Genius,’ 
of Stephen Crane’s Maggie and George’s Mother— 
to say nothing of Eugene O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape 
and The Ice Man Cometh, of Odets’s Awake and 
Sing, of Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, of Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman. 

Although it is now fashionable for people to 
prefer ‘‘quiet’’ and mental starvation, nothing in 
the world can ever compare with a city like New 
York in its intellectual resources and in its stim- 
ulus to the imagination. 

It is not necessary to like New York to write 
well about it; all one has to do is to recognize that 
it is indispensable. How many writers from the 


South and West have lavished all their strength 
and hatred on the city, have described it as the last 
word in inhumanity, and by their passion on the 
subject have made their way into literature. The 
great Spanish poet, Garcia Lorca, wrote one of the 
masterpieces of modern Spanish poetry, The Poet 
in New York, against the city, a mighty torrent of 
rage and loathing. And with the same instinctive 
fear of it, Negro writers like Richard Wright in 
The Outsider, Ralph Ellison in Invisible Man, James 
Baldwin in his autobiographical essays, Notes of 
a Native Son, have described New York with an 
eloquence that expresses its power and its creation 
of loneliness. 

Some of the most beautiful pages on New York 
are in novels, like Henry Roth’s Call it Sleep, 
which describe the fear and isolation of the 
first immigrants. The peculiar inhumanity which 
the city shows to a sensitive and wakeful eye has 
never been described more aptly than in Saul 
Bellows’ novel, The Victim, when the hero, Asa 
Leventhal, looks back from a dispiriting trip to 
Staten Island: “. . . the towers on the shore rose 
up in huge blocks, scorched, smoky, gray. The 
notion brushed Leventhal’s mind that the light 
over them and over the water was akin to the yel- 
low revealed in the slit of the eye of a wild animal, 
say a lion, something inhuman that didn’t care 
about anything human and yet was implanted in 
every human being too, one speck of it, and 
formed a part of him that responded to the heat 
and the glare .. . even to freezing, salty things, 
harsh things, all things difficult to stand.” 

There is a peculiar intensity about New York, 
an insolence of power, if you like, that forces a 
writer to wrestle with it, to respect its strength. 
This is what so many of its writers have described 
as stoniness and heartlessness, the sudden vac- 
uousness of heart in the midst of the crowd, the 
peculiar violence of summer nights in which, near 
the rivers, the salt of sweat and the dampness 
of the air combine to make a new layer of ir- 
ritability over the old. The Italian writer Carlo 
Levi once wrote that in Rome, at night, people 
seem to hear the roaring of lions. What we in 
New York hear is the voice of the present, of our 
century stretched to its farthest. 

Sitting in a New York apartment as I write this 
to the perpetual roar of airplanes above me, of 
radio and television sounds from the open windows 
around me, I am aware, even more, of a mighty 
hum, the roar that O. Henry sentimentally called 
“the voice of the city,’ which is the unending 
voice of other people’s lives. It surrounds me 
enough to leave me private, but it keeps me atten- 
tive and awake. For a writer born to “the world’s 
supreme metropolis,” who has grown up in its 
streets, for whom the assault of too many people, 
too many cars, too many streets, is a daily dis- 
comfort and a daily outrage, there is, nevertheless, 
an indescribable magnificence in the articulation 
of this vast humanity whose full-throated roar 
shields and surrounds me as I write. THE END 





CONTEMPORARY MASTER 


The leading abstract expressionist in America is Willem de Kooning, 55, seated here among some of his con- 
troversial and very expensive paintings. He has evolved economically from a house painter to an artist whose 
one-man show last spring sold out for more than $125,000. Artistically his work has become an important in- 
fluence on contemporary artists throughout America and Europe. He is in the Sidney Janis Gallery on 57th Street. 


A Stroll 
wn the Art Gallerves 


by FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


New York has long been the art mart of the nation, and since the war it has 
become one of the two greatest art marts in the world. By the latest informal count, 
New York seems to have even more art galleries than Paris, its only rival. There are 
three hundred or so establishments whose stocks in trade are paintings, prints and 
sculpture! The displays on the walls of these intriguing showrooms come from al- 
most every country and are constantly changing. During the season, several dozen 
new exhibitions open each week, all over town. It is a colorful spectacle, one of the 
bright features of the Manhattan scene. 

With a few rare exceptions, New York’s galleries are open to everyone. There are 
three ways to enter. You can walk in as a buyer, and you’re naturally made welcome. 
Or you can come as a seller; the galleries constantly buy art objects from individuals. 
But buyers and sellers must keep their wits about them. If you want to be relaxed, 
visit the galleries as a flaneur. (From the French flaner, meaning “to stroll, to 
dawdle.’’) Some people say that it’s impossible to flaner in New York, that the city is 
too full of people in a hurry. But New York’s art galleries, especially on Saturday 
afternoons, are a paradise for flaneurs. There is no pressure on us flaneurs ; no gallery 
dreams of asking a visitor to buy. We stroll, we enjoy. Like art students, another 
privileged group, we observe, we compare. And the galleries are glad to have us do so. 

I have long been a flaneur among New York’s art galleries. 

The other morning, for instance, I stopped in at the remodeled mansion at 20 
East 79th Street that houses Paul Rosenberg’s. I’d been told they were exhibiting the 
largest group of paintings by the French Continued on Page 158 
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MAESTRO 


Beneath the gigantic ceiling light of Carnegie Hall Leonard Bernstein, 41, conducts the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony. This is perhaps the peak of the complex musical world of the city. He is the great orches- 
tra’s youngest and only American-born musical director. To the rest of the country he is our best-known 
commentator on classical music, through his brilliant expositions on Omnibus and other television programs. 


The 


Exceptional Musician: 
Leonard Bernstevn 


by FREDERIC MORTON 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


The story goes that a venerable gentleman, for decades a fixture in the same 
Carnegie Hall box, let his pipe go out when he heard the name of the newly ap- 
pointed director of the New York Philharmonic. “Bernstein?” he is supposed to 
have hissed. “Bernstein! Why not Barnum & Bailey?” 

Since then a year has passed. Remarkable sounds and reviews have come from 
America’s foremost musical shrine. Carnegie Hall’s box office now knows a happi- 
ness and harassment usually vouchsafed to musicals, not to mere music. Leonard 
Bernstein’s tenure on 57th Street, like practically everything else in his life, is a 
shock and a success. 

Yet the old gentleman’s reaction seemed prophetic during a recent concert 
intermission. Backstage brimmed a three-ring circus. A hennaed lady and a cigar- 
chewing gent flanked the jazz trumpet player Bernstein had hired for the solo of a 
contemporary composition. Occasionally the trumpeter lifted his horn into a few 
riffs, which mingled with violinist Isaac Stern’s tunings for the Beethoven concerto 
Bernstein would conduct next. 

Besides the two discrepant instrumentalists, there was the director of Columbia 
Masterworks discussing the Richard Strauss record Bernstein planned to cut. There 
was a phone call from Jack Benny in Hollywood about a benefit comedy concert. 
There was a humming, hopping youth, a production assistant from Candide, the 
Bernstein musical for whose London opening he needed advice. 

Most of ail there was the gray-templed, swarthily glamorous maestro himself—a 
bouncingly young forty-one—who chatted, argued and Continued on Page 145 
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FIRST LADY 


The dilemma of the New York theater—dramatic art precariously perched amid the world’s busiest and biggest 
market place—is symbolized by Miss Helen Hayes, sitting on a platform in the middle of Times Square. Just 
down the street is the playhouse named for her. Most other Broadway theaters are nearby. Amid the flooding 
traffic and blazing lights they are small but enduring, a note of grace and regality in the heart of the great city. 


The 
Dilemma of the Theater 


by KENNETH TYNAN 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


That the most exalted of the arts should have fallen into the receivership of business- 
men and gamblers is a situation parallel in absurdity to the conduct of worship becoming 
the responsibility of a herd of water buffaloes. It is one of those things that a man of 
reason had rather not think about until the means of redemption is more apparent. 

Such, in the spring of 1944, was Tennessee Williams’ opinion of the theater in 
New York, expressed just a year before he had his first Broadway success with The 
Glass Menagerie. Today, fifteen springs and many hits later, Mr. Williams appears 
to have found his means of redemption: he has joined the ranks of the “businessmen 
and gamblers.” He and his director, Elia Kazan, own between them 75 per cent of 
Sweet Bird of Youth, the latest Williams play to have reached and ravished Broad- 
way. In this development there is a parable of a very American kind. No longer is 
the artist a mere suppliant in the market place; he is packaging and selling his own 
wares. A playwright of Mr. Williams’ wealth and prestige can eliminate the middle- 
man and share in the profits as well as collect his royalties—a privilege unknown to 
novelists or indeed to anyone who writes primarily for the printed page. This is the 
climax of the Broadway process, the fulfillment of the Broadway dream—the birth, 
you might say, of a salesman. 

That a dramatist should thus turn tycoon is an event that may serve as a symbol 
of the fantastic, pragmatic island through which Broadway runs. No other city of 
comparable size and influence is devoted exclusively—as New York is—to earning 
and spending. The nation’s laws are not made here; nor is the country governed 
from here; yet Manhattan, whose ticking heart Continued on Page 96 
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is the Stock Exchange, is the cul- 
tural capital of America. This is a 
singular state of affairs. In European 
countries, politics and the arts al- 
most invariably have their head- 
quarters in the same place. (And 
when they don’t, there is trouble, as 
in the case of West Germany, which 
has its seat of government at Bonn 
and its cultural heart in Berlin.) 
What is odd about New York, mak- 
ing it unique, as far as I know, 
among the great cities of history, is 
that it performs the function of an ar- 
tistic capital in surroundings wholly 
dedicated to commerce. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that 
playwrights become producers; or 
that New York is the only theatrical 
center on earth without a single 
legitimate playhouse run on non- 
commercial lines, free from the 
necessity of showing a profit. 

The district around Times Square 
is New York in little, though writ 
extremely large: a barker’s paradise, 
a shill’s spawning ground, a wonder, 
a horror and a surge of life. The 
square itself, where Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue converge and cross, 
is not square at all. It is shaped likea 
diabolo, if you remember that an- 
cient toy, and it looks appropriately 
diabolical. If you stand in the middle 
of it and turn slowly through 360 
degrees, you will see (in the few 
seconds before you are mown down 
by a taxi) such things as Ripley’s 
Odditorium, where malformed fel- 
low creatures are on view beside 
tableaux of medieval torture; a large 
number of souvenir shops, where 
you can buy plastic excrement to 
surprise your guests; and about a 
dozen cinemas, several of which spe- 
cialize in heavily cut movies about 
nudist colonies and white slavery. 
You can also, if you have X-ray 
vision, see the American theater, 
most of which is born, and dies, 
within a few hundred yards of where 
you stand. In Paris, Berlin and Mos- 
cow there is no theater “district.” 
The same, to a slightly lesser extent, 
is true of London: it would take 
twenty minutes by cab to travel from 
the Palladium to the Old Vic. The 
geographical compression of the 
New York theater has no parallel 
anywhere. The twenty-eight Broad- 
way houses cluster around Times 
Square like iron filings round a mag- 
net, so closely that half of them are 
squeezed into two city blocks—from 
44th Street to 46th, between Broad- 
way and Eighth Avenue. For a simi- 
lar concentration of entertainment, 
I have sometimes reflected, you 
would have to go to the bordello 
district of a Spanish port. 

The concentration is more than 
physical; it is emotional as well. A 
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Broadway opening is a much tenser 
affair than all but the most impor- 
tant of London first nights. More 
money is at stake; Sweet Bird of 
Youth, for instance, cost $150,000 to 
produce, and a musical could run 
three times as high. You would have 
to divide these figures by five to get 
the rough British equivalents. But 
apart from finance, the atmosphere 
in the theater is different. A London 
opening often has the feeling of a 
party; you mix with friends in the 
lobbies, which are usually spacious 
and Edwardian, you drink in the 
theater bars during intermissions, 
and often you can smoke in the 
auditorium. Broadway, by contrast, 
is functional, urgently focused on 
the business in hand; frivolity is an 
absentee from these nervous gather- 
ings in the West Forties. No bars, no 
smoking, and few lobbies large 
enough to permit much mingling; 
during intermission you either read 
the program in your seat or elbow 
your way out to shuffle, and fre- 
quently to shiver, on the sidewalk. 
At London first nights the most 
popular question is: ““Are you en- 
joying it?” In New York: “Do you 
think it'll go?” 

Meanwhile, the seven daily critics 
are left to cerebrate undisturbed. 
One picks out Brooks Atkinson of 
the Times, with hat and coat on lap, 
looking gnomish, wily and sedate; 
Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune, 
who is toughly handsome, like a re- 
tired welterweight, and sometimes 
wears dark shirts that suggest both 
membership in the intelligentsia and 
allegiance to some nameless criminal 
syndicate; John McClain, the presi- 
dent of the Critics’ Circle, beaming 
like the chairman of a business con- 
vention, and dressed to match; 
Richard Watts of the Post, genial, 
chuckling and—to use his favorite 
critical epithet—engaging; Robert 
Coleman, whose flowing hair and 
Chestertonian bulk consort strangely 
with a prose style that goes in for 
expressions like “‘slam-bang comedy 
smash”; John Chapman, plum- 
colored above the collar and gener- 
ally sunk in reverie; and Frank 
Aston, wiry and white-thatched, the 
newest addition to the seven make- 
or-breakers. Most of them spend the 
intervals sitting and pondering; it is 
no light task to pronounce verdict, 
in less than an hour of writing time, 
on an enterprise that has probably 
been in preparation for a year, and 
may easily, in the course of its cast- 
ing, financing, rehearsing and re- 
writing, have driven several of its 
participants to the edge of madness 
or beyond. The audience, aware 
that the show’s statistical chances 
of success are about one in five, dis- 
plays inordinate enthusiasm when- 
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ever the slimmest provocation is of- 
fered, applauding every new setting, 
every new entrance (right down to the 
cop in the third act), every demonstra- 
tion of physical agility (like climbing 
on a table) and almost every exit. This 
hair-triggered responsiveness can be 
highly distracting. In retrospect, es- 
pecially if the play has flopped, it re- 
minds me of the ritual cheering. with 


which observers on dry land offer en- 
couragement to people on a sinking 
ship. 

When the curtain has fallen and the 
critics have fled up the darkened aisles 
to their typewriters, it takes a brave 
author to expose himself to the crowd 
as it spills into the lobby. James Thur- 
ber happened to find himself in: this 

Continued on Page 172 
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She looked puzzled. 


“Mr. Menen is quoting a great 
American,” said Mr. A. “Henry Ford.” 
“Oh,” said the lady. “Well, no. 


With us, color isn’t the difficulty. Nor 


are what you call caprices. In fact, we 
don’t really have any difficulties at 
all.” 

When I met the head of the firm, a 
genial man in, I suppose, his sixties, 
he entirely agreed with this opinion. 


“Your son,” I said to him, “has 


been giving me a vivid picture of 


your immense business. It must be 


exciting.” 





He gazed fondly at his son. ‘‘Al,” 
he said, “doesn’t really understand 
business. No. I can’t say exciting. It 
was when my grandfather started it. 
Touch and go. He solved the prob- 
lem by sweatshop labor, but we don’t 
have to now. We just turn the stuff out 
and the shops sell it. America’s a 
big country, getting bigger too.” Then 
he put his feet up on a stool and 
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spent the next twenty minutes tell- 
ing very funny stories. His son 
dialed frantically at two telephones. 
He had brisk, sharp conversations 
with several secretaries, as they do 
in the movies. But he was only re- 
arranging my schedule. From the 
moment I removed my waistcoat, 
everybody had taken his time. 
The program was in ruins, and here 
was his father sitting on them, tell- 
ing jokes. I was sorry for young 
Mr. A. 

Mr. A. fought back. We traversed 
a street at high speed. We went up 
another tower and we swept into a 
room full of women working at 
benches. 

“I shall now,” he said, briskly, 
looking at his watch, “give you five 
minutes of private conversation with 
one of the lowest-paid workers in 
the whole industry. Choose anybody 
you like from that table there.” 

I hesitated. He chose for me. He 
selected a strikingly pretty girl, who 
I learned had originally come from 
Puerto Rico. 

We went off into a corner. I asked 
her name and, beaming, she told 
me. Was she happy in her work? 
She was. What was it? She sewed on 
buttons. Did she like sewing on but- 
tons? Sewing on buttons suited her 
fine. Did she feel underpaid? She did 
not; besides, she left all that to the 
union. Did she feel the union was 
looking after her interests? The 
union was just great. Did she some- 
times wish to go back to Puerto 
Rico? 

She beamed at me; she smiled; 
she burst into a peal of laughter. I 
had apparently said something that 
struck her as most amusing. All in 
all, she could not have been more at 
ease had she been lolling under one 
of her native palm trees. 

The climax of the tour was Mr. 
Adam Gimbel, and Mr. Gimbel did 
actually loll, not under a palm tree 
but in a comfortable chair at an an- 
tique desk. Mr. Gimbel, who runs 
some of the world’s biggest depart- 
ment stores, is a magnificently 
groomed man in the prime of life, 
and so much at ease that he immedi- 
ately reminded me of those elegant 
gentlemen who do nothing all day 
long on the French Riviera. This was 
not surprising because it turned out 
that Mr. Gimbel had been doing 
nothing in that very place for the 
last month. 

We talked for a while of the Medi- 
terranean, yachts, castles, sunshine 
and oysters. I began to wonder if 
we could ever bring the conversa- 
tion round to the rag trade. It cost 
me an effort, and Mr. Gimbel a 
pang, but we managed it. Mr. Gim- 
bel, as befitted his august station in 

Continued on Page 100 
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Continued from Page 98 

the industry, made the most sweep- 
ingly relaxed statement of all. “Our 
experience is,” he said, “that no 
matter what you have to sell, as 
long as it’s of good quality there’s 
always somebody ready to buy it. 
America, you see, Mr. Menen, is a 
big place.” 

“And getting bigger,” I said. 

Mr. Gimbel agreed. Then we 
talked for a while of oysters, suri- 
shine, castles, yachts and the Medi- 
terranean, and my tour was at an 
end. 

I had found the rag trade most 
interesting, but the pace of it would 
kill nobody except perhaps—and 
regrettably—Mr. A. 


The next day three disturbing 
things happened. I was given a 
book; I spoke to Hans D.; and I 
saw a dead man. They were three 
things which made me change my 
mind. 

The book was one that I had 
written myself. The manuscript had 
arrived in New York only a few 
days before me. The galley proofs 
now lay on my desk. It had been 
edited, designed, proofread and ac- 
tually printed in ten days. Anywhere 
else in the world it would have 
taken six months. I was astonished, 








but I was also dismayed. I was not 
so foolish as to think that such a 
thing could have been done by talk- 
ing over oysters, or telling funny 
stories. The people who achieved 
this feat of publishing must have 
worked until they were ready to 
drop. 

That same afternoon I was called 
to the telephone. It was Hans D. We 
had arranged to spend the weekend 
together seeing New York, but he 
begged to be excused. He spoke in a 
manner so tired and dispirited that I 
asked him if anything had gone 
wrong. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve had a lousy 
day at the office.” 

“I’m sorry. But will that spoil 
your whole weekend?” 

“Yes. They’ve taken away my sec- 
retary.” 

“You mean for good?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Is that so very serious?” 

“You wouldn’t understand. It’s, 
well, it’s like having a medal taken 
away from you.” There was a long 
pause. “It means,” he said at length, 
“I’m slipping.” 

“Are you going to spend the 
weekend working?” 

“No. Just thinking about myself. 
I shall play records and watch tele- 
vision; that helps. I’m sorry, but I 
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t won't be fit to see anybody. Excuse 
a me.” 

: “Of course.” 

y But I knew he would not excuse 
| himself. I felt sad. We in the Old 
eC World have so many good excuses 
) fcr failure, because there are so few 

chances of success. 

1 At the end of the day I joined the 
: office workers going home. I took 
the ferry to Staten Island. It is usu- 
, ally an exhilarating trip, for the sea 
l approaches to Manhattan are ma- 


Liberty. One boards the ferry by 
first going up an escalator. There 
are several of them. But on this 
occasion one of them had been 
stopped. At its foot a young man 
lay on his back, quite still and star- 
ing fixedly upward. He was dead. 

The people going home did not 
pause. They boarded the other es- 
calators and moved slowly and si- 
lently upward toward the ferry. I, 
exercising my prerogative as a 
stranger, went up to a policeman 
and asked a question. It was readily, 
answered. The 
young man had died of a heart at- 
tack. 

Some moments later, a person 
came with a blanket and covered 
him up. But during those moments, 
I had watched the faces of the peo- 


almost cheerfuily, 





a 


jestic, dwarfing even the Statue of 


ple going home. Each man and 
woman, as they reached the top of 
the escalator, looked back and gave 
the dead man a single glance. Then 
they turned quickly away. They 
avoided him. 

When they boarded the ferry, they 
settled down in chairs and read their 
newspapers. I stood at the stern. 
The towers of Manhattan rose 
above the place where the dead man 
lay. They were vast and beautiful in 
the setting sun, but it seemed to me 
a very lonely place in which to die. 


That night I could not get to sleep. 
I was still in love with New York 
City. But at my age I have a passion 
which is stronger than love, and 
that is curiosity. I lay in bed and 
reflected that rarely had my curi- 
osity been so deep. For there was no 
doubt that my New York friends 
had been right. The city itself was 
made up of two contrasting parts— 
the soaring palaces and the dilapi- 
dated slums. So also each of its in- 
habitants lived two lives—the easy, 
the elegant one, which had so im- 
pressed me, and the anxious one 
that Hans was living alone in his 
apartment, lying awake, I had no 
doubt, as I was. I turned over in my 
mind the things that Hans had told 
me as we stood on Brooklyn Heights. 
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it. late at restaurant after restaurant in 


I remembered that he had said that 
New York was an old city. I turned 
on the bedside light, and got out my 
guidebook. | marked down the most 
ancient part of the and deter- 
mined that | would go there in the 
That done, I fell asleep. 


town 


morning 


Sewer See era S 


The next morning I drove down the 
island and got out at Trinity Church. 
The church had been established in 
1697, but it had been rebuilt and it 
was undistinguished. I had approached 
it from the back, through the church- 
yard. I walked round to its front en- 
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trance. I looked up and instantly I was 
amazed. There at its doorstep was New 
York as I had imagined it to be before 
I set foot on Manhattan Island. 

Giant buildings, ponderous and grace- 
less, were crowded shoulder to shoulder 
beside narrow roads that seemed as 
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though they never saw the sun. 
People hurried to and fro, 
jostling, dour, absorbed in 
their affairs. Columns of dark 
stone ran up the gloomy faces 
of the skyscrapers, reaching 
massive architraves on which, 
here and there, were large 
sculptures of figures symbolic 
of the virtues of making 
money. Trinity Church, black- 
ened with smoke, cowered 
under skyscrapers built so 
close together that they ap- 
peared to eat up the air, leav- 
ing their myriad inhabitants to 
stifle. Seen for the first time, it 
was frightening. I was told 
later that many New Yorkers, 
seeing it for the thousandth 
time, still find it so. 

Yet it was here, in this 
asphyxiating pile of great 
banks, investment trusts and 
houses of commerce, that the 
greatness of New York was 
made. Here grew the button- 
wood tree under which the 
Stock Exchange began, which 
now, with its six gigantic Co- 
rinthian columns, elbows its 
way twenty-two stories high. 
Fascinated, yet afraid, | walked 
down Wall Street. It was the 
one place in the world to which 
I did not need to come, be- 
cause I knew it all before. 


I returned to my corner of 
midtown Manhattan, to the 
elegant towers, the flags and 
the frivolous ice skaters. The 
day—and I noticed it for the 
first time—was beautiful. There 
was a clear sky with cotton- 
wool clouds. Some of the 
buildings were made of glass, 
and two of these stood oppo- 
site each other. Each caught 
and reflected the clouds. Each 
tower reflected the other ; there 
was little that was beautiful in 
the design of either of them: 
they were merely unenterpris- 
ing cubes. But the reflections 
of the light, the clouds, and 
the buildings themselves were 
of an exhilarating loveliness. 
I went up to the roof of the 
tallest tower. I looked back at 
the concrete hump of down- 
town Manhattan where I had 
spent the morning. The con- 
trast was striking. Then I re- 
alized that this, too, I had 
seen before. 

I now had the key to the 
understanding of New York 
and the people who live in it. 
I did not pretend to under- 
stand everything, or even a 
fraction of what I saw. But I 
had, at last, made a beginning. 





My curiosity was, in part, satisfied 
and my affection was redoubled. 

This was the key. Not far from 
where I live in the heart of Rome is 
a dark ruin. It consists of squat pil- 
lars made of gray stone. In spite of 
its great age, it is not an attractive 
place. It is the ruins of the Re- 
publican Forum. It was built by the 
dour and determined men who laid 
the foundations of the Roman 
Empire. Ten minutes’ walk away 
are more ruins. But these are of 
marble. They are exquisitely carved. 
Their proportions, even today, are 
of an unsurpassed elegance. This is 
the Forum that the Caesars built. 
This was Rome’s heart in the spa- 
cious days of the Empire. 

Between the two ruins lies one of 
the most exciting periods of his- 
tory. I relive it each time I walk 
from one to the other. During the 
building of the Imperial Forum, the 
Romans made a great experiment 
in living. They gave up—although 
they still admired—the hard-faced 
ways of their republican forefathers. 
They called in all the resources of 
the known world to soften their 
daily life. They grew gentle-man- 
nered, soft-spoken, more cultivated 
in their interests. It was partly a 
success—our ideals of a cultured 
way of life were largely invented by 
them—and it was partly a failure. 
They felt in time that another experi- 
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knowing how to spell them. But can 
you say at least 10 of them out loud 
correctly? (Do better and you're a 
human gazetteer.) 
(Answers on Page 105) 

1. Tucson—a city in Arizona 
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6. Oaxaca—a city and state of Mexico 
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ment was due. They became Christians. 
But that is not my present concern. 

I live this change in my mind when I 
am in Rome. In New York it was real. 
It lay around me. I had only to use my 
eyes. The dark skyscrapers downtown 
are the Republican Forum, fantastically 
enlarged, but built by men as dour and 
determined. Then, as riches poured 
into the island, the town moved slowly 


northward, to set up, in my lifetime, the 
midtown Imperial Forum that had so 
taken me when I first arrived. Down 
there all was purposeful and pushing. 
Up here, all was elegant and relaxed. 
Here the New Yorker had summoned 
the whole civilized world to aid him in 
living with intelligent pleasure. 

I had sampled some of this new way 
of life. Before I left I saw much more of 


Vi 


it. I ate at restaurant after restaurant in 
which the atmosphere, the menu, the 
service and the food—everything except 
the language that the waiter talked— 
created not a New York atmosphere 
but an entirely foreign one. | went re- 
peatedly to the entertainments offered 
on Broadway. They were put together 
from the talents of half the earth. It was 

Continued on Page 105 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT 


The Island’s Largest Seaside Resort. Finest Ocean Beach, Olympic 
Pool. New 18-hole Golf Course, Tennis. Tropical Gardens... 
180-Acre Estate. All Accommodations Air Conditioned. 





The one hotel that captures most completely the charm of Bermuda 


FULL COLOR CLOSEUP! 
THE CASTLE HARBOUR, Dept. B, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Send me Hotel Color Folder and Bermuda 
Booklets, no obligation. 


. - THE 
10. Popocatepeti—a volcano in Mexico 
tt white i : WILLIAM P. WOLFE ———— - 
11. Benares—a city in India ORGANIZATION 
12. Piraeus—a seaport of Greece Representatives Mahe _ ~ 


13. Boise—the capital of Idaho 


2 


John C. Fischbeck II, General Manager 


14. Lwow—a city in Poland 
15. Edinburgh—the capital of Scotland 
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1959 is the Silver Anniversary Year of Continental—America’s Gold Carpet Airline 





Fly Continental’s GOLDEN JLT Boeing LOI 


Now serving Chicago, Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City 


Swift, smooth Boeing 707 Jetliners have been 
in service to Europe for almost a year. And 
now on Continental there’s a new and even 
more beautiful version of these pure jet trans- 
ports—the Golden Jet! 

There are both Luxury First Class and 
Club Coach accommodations on every flight. 
You'll like the two spacious lounges (a Golden 
Jet exclusive), the television, the luxury 
throughout. But most of all, we think, you'll 
like our special ‘Gold Carpet’’* Service, ad- 
ministered by an attentive cabin crew of five. 


Vintage wines, roast breast of game bird, 
French pastry, liqueurs—they’re all compli- 
mentary for First Class passengers. Other 
delicious meals are included in your fare 
should you travel Club Coach. 

Since only the usual jet surcharge is added 
to regular First Class and Coach fares, you 
can fly Coach between Chicago and Los 
Angeles for $88.30 one way, plus tax. And 
that includes your meal! For information or 
reservations, call your Travel Agent or any 
Continental Airlines ticket office. 


*"‘Gold Carpet”’ is a service mark owned exclusively by Continental Airlines. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


FIRST IN THE WEST WITH JET-POWER FLIGHTS 
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If you live east of Chicago, 


simply order your tickets from the air- 
line of your choice. Tell the reservation 
agent you want to ride Continental’s 
Golden Jet from Chicago west. Or, if 
you prefer, contact your Travel Agent. 


CHICAGO 





Flying times shown 


are eastbound. a0 wn wes 
wes L 


«5 we @ denver 2 
wt 
ves. KANSAS CITY 
* 


LOS ANGELES 


More pure jet flights between Chicago 
and Los Angeles than any other airline! 
3 Golden Jet non-stops daily each way 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Plus 
the new flights serving Denver and 
Kansas City. 
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with great difficulty that I found the 
sort of indigenous show I had 
imagined I would see—fast, loud, 
funny. I saw one, a musical play on 
an American theme, but it was a 
greatly softened version of what I 
had expected. I was told that soon 
there would be none at all. I ex- 
plored the entertainments in the off- 
Broadway theaters but found, as I 
had come to expect, only better ver- 
sions of the work that has been 
done in Europe for a quarter of a 
century. A Greenwich Village resi- 
dent promised to take me to some 
places where jazz was played. I 
heard it performed in the Chicago 
style by men on a raised platform 
behind a bar, and in Dixieland style 
in a quiet saloon. Both seemed to 
me survivals of a passing age, and 
nobody denied that they were. 

I went to galleries, and saw more 
contemporary European painting in 
a morning—and better—than I 
could see in Paris in a week. My two 
preferred Italian singers were billed 
to open the opera season. Utilitarian 
goods still fill many of the shop 
windows, but then the Imperial Age 
of New York has only just begun. 
Like the men of the Age of Augus- 
tus, the New Yorker feels he is be- 
tween the old way of living and the 
new. He still looks back, nostalgi- 
cally to the sterner times that are 
gone, or going, without giving up 
one jot of the self-indulgence that 
the new are bringing him. 

He is even reaching out for more. 
Like the Romans, he is proud of his 
city: but like them, he is finding it 
impossible to live in. When a Roman 
had the money to do it, he solved 
this problem by building himself a 
villa in the country. He lived in it 
whenever he could get away from 
Rome. The New Yorkers of this 
Imperial Age are doing the same 
thing. It is a most remarkable ex- 
periment in civilized living, and I 
was taken out of town several times 
to see it. 

Thus, at least for me, the finest 
tourist sight in New York is not 
within the city. It is not the United 
Nations, which must be seen, but 





PRONOUNCE IT, 
PLEASE 

Answer to Quiz on Page 103 
1. Too-SONN. 2. Port Sah- 
EED. 3. Wil-AM-et. 4. RE- 
HO or YE-HU. 5. BEWT. 
6. Wa-HA-ca. 7. Spo-KAN. 
8. TIN-TSIN. 9. Pon-do- 
RAY. 10. Po-PO-ca-TAY-petl. 
11.Ben-AH-res. 12. Py-REE-us. 
13. BOY-si. 14. LVOOF, or 
LVOV. 15. ED-in-bur-uh. 











which has not yet made itself a part 
of the town. It is not the Empire 
State Building, which is very big but 
getting shabby on top. It is not the 
Statue of Liberty, which is also very 
big but much too small for its site 
(I wish someone would move it to 
Central Park). It is not even Grant’s 
Tomb, cozily domestic as that is, with 
Mrs. Grant sleeping beside her hus- 


band in a tomb just as big as his, just 
as central, and since she was nobody, 
much more conspicuous. The most 
memorable sight that New York has 
to offer is the roads which lead out 
of the city to the country districts on 
the mainland. 

I traveled many times along the 
roads that lead to Westchester County. 
They are called parkways, and for 


once a fancy made-up name is justified. 
They are exactly that. A strip of land 
on either side of the roads has been 
left (or landscaped) as natural, un- 
spoiled countryside. Such few houses 
as there are have been hidden by 
trees. Broad stretches of grass, growing 
in humps and hillocks, are set out with 
flowering bushes. Whole miles run 

Continued on Page 107 











For the name of the store nearest to you, write Penaljo, 2107 Lucas « St. Louis « 
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New fashion dictate . . . the soft, 


gentle shoe with a ladylike look, the 


toes definitely squared! 


Most Penaljos about $13.00 


Division of Hamilton Shoe Company « In Canada write Penaljo Canada, P.O Box 3157, Quebec City, Quebec 
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THE SILENT WOMAN. You'll sce this laconic sign 
at Wareham, in Dorset. Nearby, you can visit 
Corfe Castle where Edward IL was imprisoned. 
Over four hundred stately homes and castles are 


now open to visitors Average admission 35¢. 


THE ROSE REVIVED. Some say that this beer 
drinking rose commemorates the Restoration. 
But perhaps it was just the sign painter's way of 


asking for a drink on the house. Hogarth ¢ 


ladly 


accepted such liquid payment. 








PARADISE 





THE ADAM AND EVE. [his inn is aptly named, It 
is in Paradise, Gloucestershire. There’s another 
Adam and Eve in Norwich where the landlord’s 
name was Cain Abel. Talk to the locals. They can 


tell you things you'll never find in guidebooks. 


Look for 


these signs ot 


(sood Cheer 


It) 





Britain 











(a traveler’s guide to inn signs ) 


° 1 PRAY | | RULE }1 PLEAD | 1. Pay 
|FOR ALL| FOR AlL| ALL | FOR ALL | FOR ALL 


THE FIVE ALLS. \lany inn signs are gently satirical. Note 
the man on this sign who “pays for all.” His name is 
John Bull. Talking of money, you can stay overnight at 
most country inns for around $3.50. And you usually get 


a hearty British breakfast included. 


a) der of Mutton 


rite | Cucumbers 


THE SHOULDER OF MUTTON AND CUCUMBERS. A number 
of signs feature Britain’s famous variety of regional 
dishes. Stop for lunch and taste the local pies—Melton 
\Mowbray, Kentish Chicken, Cornish Pasties. And don’t 


miss the York ham and the mysterious Scottish haggis. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. America’s roots grow deep 


in Britain, as you can see from the name of this 
inn. Did you know that William Penn went to 
Oxford—John Harvard went to Cambridge and 
Pocahontas once lived at a house in Gravesend? 


THE CAT AND CUSTARD POT. [his curious name 
often crops up as a nickname for the Red Lion. 
Nobody knows why. Be sure to sample the beer 
Ww herever you go. Much is still brewed locally, 
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which explains its interesting variety. 
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THE WHY NOT? This sign seems mighty like an 
invitation. And it is. Why not visit all these 
friendly inns this Fall? You can get to Britain 
and back, by sea or air, for less than $463! Just 
call your travel agent. He knows the ropes. 


‘Gourmet’s Guide to Britain,” see your travel agent or write Box 122, British Travel Association. 


igeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South LaSalle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
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through dense forests, which, 
when I saw them, were burn- 
ing with the intense colors of 
the New England fall. In no 
other major city of the world 
has the country been allowed 
to lie so close to the town. It 
seemed to me that such roads 
must have been built by men 
of a future century, for, with- 
out doubt, the brutal destruc- 
tion of the countryside is the 
hallmark of our own. But here 
hills, forests, lakes and coun- 
try paths extend in vast New 
World perspectives on either 
side. It is very quiet. And this 
is where the New Yorker, when 
he can afford it, lives. 

His house is of wood, built 
to the design of a century and 
more ago. It is furnished with 
antique furniture. It is sur- 
rounded by copses, paddocks 
and lawns. The New Yorker 
comes home to this house ev- 
ery night. He brings up his 
family there. He confines his 
wife to it, and turns her, for at 
least five days of the week, into 
the wife of a gentleman farmer. 
It is a way of living that strikes 
the foreign visitor as com- 
modious, sensible, elegant and, 
of course, preposterous. Of all 
the people of the earth, the 
New Yorker should not be able 
to go home each evening to the 
calm of an unspoiled country- 
side. But he does. He is show- 
ing the rest of us how to be civ- 
ilized. He is leading the way. 
That, after all, has been the 
duty of the fortunate citizens 
of all the great prime cities of 
history, each in its day. 

The date on which I had pri- 
vately arranged to go back to 
Europe had long passed. I had 
stayed on, passing each dav in 
wonderment, curiosity and 
tearing high spirits. But I had 
spent a lot of money. The day 
came when I felt I must leave 
the new Rome and go back to 
the old. At the airport, which I 
barely deigned to notice when 
I arrived, I suddenly bought 
every picture of New York that 
I could find. They are pinned 
up before me now, as I sit at 
my desk. I have just got up and 
taken a walk through the heart 
of Old Rome. I have climbed 
the Spanish Steps, and looked 
at the lights come on as the eve- 
ning fell. The dome of St. 
Peter’s was a great and lovely 
shadow against the sky. I felt 
calm. I had the long, long 
thoughts of a man who lives 
in Rome. 








Then suddenly | knew how much I 
missed the towers of Manhattan. I 
wanted to go back and see how Hans 
had made out; I wanted to tell a taxi- 
man the circulation of the Manchester 
Guardian; 1 wanted to be high above 
Fifth Avenue, talking about oysters. I 


wanted to sit for a week on a porch 
in Westchester County. I wanted to 
stand up at the right time at the ball 
game. I wanted to spend not three 
weeks but six months in New York. 

I came home. I asked a friend 
with a head for figures to work out, 


given what I had spent in three weeks, 
how much I would have to earn and 
save to make this possible. His fig- 
ure, in which I have full faith, lies 
written on a slip of paper before me 
now. 

I should live so long. THE END 





Fall buying means big savings! 
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New 27-ft. Constellation sleeps four or more. Power options include single or twin engines, V8 speeds to 37 mph. Only $139 per month! 


New 17-ft. Ski Boat features flashing V8 
speeds to 42 mph. Only $69 per month. 


Now is the ideal time to trade in your present boat for a brand- 


new 1960 Chris-Craft! 


Maximum trade-in allowances! This fall your Chris-Craft dealer 
will allow you the top dollar on your present boat! 


New 50-ft. Constellation provides luxury cruising 


accommodations for ten. Choice of twin engine 
to 600 hp. Diesels optional 


New 32-ft. Commander sleeps six. Twin 185 hp 
V8’s, speeds to 33 mph. Only $259 per month. 


Liberal terms! Budget-pampering installments make it possible 
for every family to step up to Chris-Craft quality and performance. 
Don’t wait... be a value-wise boat buyer...see your Chris-Craft 
dealer today or write for free literature! 


Widest selection! Dealer stocks are complete—glamorous models 


from 17-ft. through 66-ft.— exciting new sports boats, comfortable 
and spacious new cruisers, luxurious new motor yachts! By buying 
now you “jump the gun” on other buyers next spring. Many dealers 


are offering deferred deliveries. 


Standard of Value for Fine Motor Boats the World Over 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLA. 
World's Largest Bui/ders of Motor Boats 


(Prices, specifications, and speeds subject to change.) 
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Fhough all Cognac is brandy, not all 
brandy is Cognac ...and only some 
Cognac is V.S.0.P.—Very Superior Old 
Pale. Remy Martin is the only Cognac 
producer spec ializing in V.S.O.P. and 


offers nothing of lesser quality. 


Vv O.P. BRAN NAC BRANDY PROOF. 


© REN M TEF LTD., N.Y. 





COSTELLOS: 


the 
Wayward 
Saloon 


by Joe McCarthy 


TIM COSTELLO, 

behind his bar at 699 Third Avenue, 
one of New York’s 

best-loved saloons. Tim has 

no use for Mother 

Machree or the Blarney stone, 

but when Burl Ives drops in 

and sings Kevin Barry, 


something gets in his eye. 


HOLIDAY 


@ 1! was sitting the other afternoon 
with Tim and Joe Costello in their 
bar and restaurant on Third Ave- 
nue, near 44th Street, listening to 
Tim recite from memory the original 
unexpurgated version of John An- 
derson, My Jo. He paused to shake 
hands with a young Air Force offi- 
cer, stationed in Illinois, who was 
very glad to be on leave in New York 
and in Costello’s. 

“You're a fine, decent man,” Tim 
said. “*“When did you get into town?” 

“| just got off the train,” the Air 
Force officer said. “As soon as I 
checked into my hotel room, I headed 
straight over here like I always do.” 

I thought about the people from 
other parts of the country who know 
and love New York and are always 
thrilled when they visit it, and how 
so many of them have a favoriie 
place they want to go to right after 
the bellboy puts down their luggage 
and collects his tip. Then it occurred 


to me that I happen to know a lot of 


such out-of-towners who, like the 
Air Force officer, feel that way about 
Costello’s. They usually make a bee- 
line for Third Avenue and 44th 
Street without waiting to unpack, 
probably because being in Costello's 
gives them the feeling of really being 
in New York. 

Don’t ask me why such a feeling 
should be found in a saloon run by 
two Irish brothers from Ferbane, 
County Offaly, unless it is because 
the basic flavor of New York has a 
strong Irish tinge. Then, too, Tim 
and Joe have managed to maintain 
their place with that air of easy and 


OCTOBER 


casual big-time dignity that is also 
found in Yankee Stadium, the Plaza 
Hotel and on Wall Street but which 
is never quite achieved anywhere 
outside of New York. A few years 
back when Sam Goldwyn’s movie 
version of Guys and Dolls was open- 
ing on Broadway, a publicity man 
came to Costello’s with a group of 
Goldwyn Girls who were appearing 
in the picture. Tim looked over the 
bevy of exquisite beauties. “The lot 
of you ought to be home sewing,” he 
said to them, and walked back to the 
end of the bar to sit alone with his 
cup of tea. 

Another night Ed Feingersh, a 
magazine photographer, brought 
Marilyn Monroe into the store, as 
the Costellos and other Irish publi- 
cans refer to their taverns, and sat 
with her in one of the booths. The 
regular customers paid little atten- 
tion to the film queen, but Tim’s 
curiosity was aroused. He beckoned 
Feingersh to the bar and said to him, 
Tell me, who is that girl you have 
with you?” 

‘“Marilyn Monroe,” Feingersh 
said. 

Costello flushed with anger. 
“Damn it! he said. ““When I ask 
you a civil question, at least you 
could give me a civil answer!” 


The main attraction at Costello’s 
is the entertaining conversation, 
which is often quoted in The New 
Yorker's “Talk of the Town” col- 
umns. To pick one such report at 
random, there was a recent dialogue 

Continued on Page 110 
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Magnavox Stereo Theatre—the first all-inclusive 
stereophonic home entertainment center! 


Music becomes magic and surrounds you, pictures entrance new stereo television programs—all for the price of on 
you with their life-like clarity ! Another first from Magnavox, Magnavox is your best buy on any basis of comparison 
the Stereo Theatre combines all the innovations of elec- See it—hear it—prove it to yourself—at your dealer’s now. 
tronic science in one beautiful furniture piece. Automatic You'll find him listed in your yellow pages. THE STEREO 
stereo phonograph with precision changer, FM/AM radio, THEATRE, in new Oriental Styling, $635. Other beautiful 
and big picture 24" chromatic TV** that brings you the — styles and finishes from $595. 


R/! the magnificent 
WORLD LEADER SG STEREOPHONIC HIGH FIDELItY AND QUALITY TELEVISION 
piggest 


picture in all television. Plus dependable full transformer chassis, 2 omni-directional speakers, convenient top tuning, optically 
filtered screen. $259.90. * (*Mahogany, other finishes slightly higher. **di 


q BIG-SCREEN 24" TELEVISION** FOR THE PRICE OF ORDINARY SMALL-SCREEN TV. The Broadview 24" gives you the |} 
agonal measure) 
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Both Tim and Joe have no use for 
Mother Machree and tear her to shreds 
whenever the opportunity avails itself. 
“Nobody ever mentions Father Ma- 
chree,” Tim says. ““The poor man was 
probably working himself to the bone, 
trying to hold the family together, while 


Continued from Page 108 corner. One winter day the chef turned 
on the oven when the cat was sleeping 
inside. Casey drew the beast heading for 


the door to soak itself in the snow. It was 


that started when a stranger at the bar 
tried to promote a serious discussion 
“What I'd like to see,” 


is a man who could draw like 


about Picasso 
a hell of a picture, but he tore it up. He 
claimed he hadn’t got the expression 
right.” The Picasso man slunk away. 


Tim said, * 
Casey, who used to hang out around the 


place when we were next door on the 
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ng. | prs paart, designed 
ris lines. Elegant, made-in-France touches. He-arid-she glove \ \ 
compartments; sophisticated sliding sun-roof {optional extra): \' 
LIES SUBURBS: compact. Yet ROOMY. FOUR DOORS. }\ 


BIG 7 CU.FT. TRUNK UP FRONT. IDEAL FOR GROCERY-ING, TRAIN-:,” ' 
ING. SCHOOL-PICKING-UP. NEVER A SNOW-STALL 1) Dyn incor | 
Long-range seating comfort (owners report less driving fatigngé 
on long hauls than in their former cars). Long-range economy; ..« 
too, Up to 40 mpg. Fewer and cheaper maintenance bills. High 


resale value. [E COAST-T0-COAST: over 650 AUTHORIZED RENAULT DEALERS WITH 
FULL STOCKS OFIPARTS-A REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIR-LIFT FROM FRANCE KEEPS STOCKS FULL 
FACTORY-TRAINED (AND PERIODICALLY, FACTORY-REVIEWED] MECHANICS AT EACH DEALER'S. 
[IN CANADA, OVER 150 DEALERS.| STOP IN AT THE NEAREST RENAULT DEALER AND SEE.’ 


HOW MUCH FUN IS WAITING FOR YOU. 7.2/7) 4" Mow Vorktuhere sugested price is '1645° 


t ‘Not too much more in other places. 
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Mother Machree was sitting 
around all day, gabbing with 
the neighbor women, and the 
dishes all piled up in the sink.” 
He also regards the Blarney 
stone as a lot of blather. This 
is not to say, however, that the 
Costellos cannot melt with 
tearfulsentimentality over their 
Irish heritage on certain oc- 
casions. When Burl Ives drops 
in, as he does frequently, they 
command him to sing Kevin 
Barry and other Irish ballads. 
I remember one St. Patrick’s 
Day a few years ago when Tim 
was determined to remain on 
the wagon, as he does most of 
the time. When my wife and I 
elbowed our way through the 
crowd at Costello’s late in the 
day, we met him and saw that 
his resolution had gone to pot. 
*‘What happened?” I asked. 
“Well,” Tim said unsteadily, 
“I was doing fine until I de- 
cided to go over to Fifth 
Avenue and watch some of the 
St. Patrick’s Day parade. I’m 
standing there on the sidewalk 
and who do I see come march- 
ing up the avenue, leading one 
of the bands of pipers, but an 
old fellow I know who must be 
at least eighty. He’s wearing 
his tall silk hat, with green 
ribbon around it, and he’s wav- 
ing an old blackthorn stick. I 
took one look at him, and the 
next thing I know I’m in the 
bar at the Biltmore, stinking 
drunk, and buying drinks fo1 
everybody in the house.” 
The two Costello brothers 
are totally unlike each other: 
Tim is tall, courtly and elo- 
quent while Joe is short and 
gruff. But both of them are 
roguish wits with a lively and 
erudite interest in books and 
the arts. Tim is the only bar- 
tender in the world who has 
been hailed by the Manchester 
Guardian as an authority on 


| Samuel Johnson. “‘He packs 


more enthusiasm, penetration 
and detail into his knowledge 
of Johnson than many Har- 
vard professors ever did,”’ the 
Guardian said of him last 
January. “His feelings toward 
the doctor are protective; he 
loathes Boswell and is indig- 
nant about spongers. ‘If only I 
could have had him in here,’ 
Mr. Costello says, ‘I'd have 
given him a quiet table at the 
back, all by himself, away from 
all those terrible hangers-on.’ ”’ 


The literacy and humor of 
the proprietors has attracted 
Continued on Page 112 


The Dandridge Caldwells of Nashville, Tennessee, enjoy cocktail hour opposite the ancient Fortress of El Morro 


Light as a breeze and dry—Rum and Tonic 


HE Dandridge Caldwells of Nashville, Tennessee, 

couldn't believe their eyes. 
As they relaxed in serene comfort, enjoying the in- 
credible view of El Morro across the Bahia de San 
Juan, their waiter brought them a drink. Rum and 
tonic. 

The rum was dry. Light as a breeze. “The best 

tonic drink | ever tasted,” reports Dan Caldwell. 





“There is something about the rums of Puerto Rico 
that lifts any drink above the ordinary. Puerto Rican 
rum has become a favorite of mine back in Nash- 
ville. Rum is dry, delicious and superbly versatile.” 

Choose your favorite among the great rums of 
Puerto Rico. Each one bears the proud legend, 
“Puerto Rican Rum,” on its label. Each one is dry, 
light and ambrosial. 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York 
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Distinctive jewelry by 


award-winning stylist, 
ERWIN PEARL, 


with diamonds and precious stones 


set in gleaming white palladium. 


GOLDEN ORCHIDS... beau- 
tifully sculptured Floren- 
tine-finished golden flower 
bracelet with 48 diamonds 
set in palladium. Winner 
of a “Diamonds Interna- 
tional” Award. $2400* 
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A new kind of elegant jewelry... 
exclusive designs featuring all-precious 
palladium. These original creations are by 
Erwin Pearl, winner of several “Diamonds 
International” Awards. Distinctive... con- 
temporary... moderately priced. See them at 
your favorite jeweler’s ...or write Erwin Pearl, 
5 East 47th St., New York, for name of a 
nearby store featuring his jewelry. 

*tax included... all designs copyrighted 


PALLADIUM 
a precious 

metal of the 
platinum 

group 


MORNING GLORY... tex- 
tured palladium and gold 
leaves overlap to give pin 
a three-dimensional look. 
Graceful palladium stem, 
set with diamonds, ema- 
nates from center of flower 
which harbors a large, bril- 
liant diamond. $1185* 





PETITE BELL .. . daintily 
modeled bell in all-pre- 
cious textured palladium 
has a free-swinging sap- 
phire drop in center. 
Comes with delicate white 
gold chain. $29.50* 


NIGHT AND DAY... lady's 
ring in the new sculptured 
style, features a palladium 
leaf set in diamonds to 
contrast with textured gold 
leaf set with sapphires 
and diamonds. $495* 





Platinum Metals Division, The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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to Costello’s over the years such 
writers and artists as James Thurber, 
John Steinbeck, Joseph Mitchell, A. 
J. Liebling, Vincent Sheean, Brendan 
Gill, Charles Addams, Walt Kelly 
and John Groth. “‘When you call up 
Costello’s,”” Eddie Condon, the jazz 
guitarist, said some years ago, “some- 
body like Oliver St. John Gogarty 
answers the telephone.” As a matter 
of fact, Gogarty did spend consider- 
able time there before his death and 
one of Tim’s treasured possessions 
is a typewritten copy of a poem 
about a bawdy-house madam, com- 
posed by an obscure Scottish bard 
in the early 18th Century and dic- 
tated from memory by Gogarty in 
Costello’s shortly before he passed 
away. Above the cash register be- 
hind the bar is a broken walking 
stick, a memento of a night when 
Steinbeck was drinking with Ernest 
Hemingway and John O’Hara, and 
Hemingway claimed that the stick 
O’Hara carried was not genuine 
Irish blackthorn as O’Hara con- 
tended it was. To prove his point, 
Hemingway broke the stick over his 
own head. 

Such goings-on and the frequent 
references to the saloon and its pro- 
prietors in high-toned periodicals 
have spread the impression that the 


establishment is a sort of modern 
Mermaid Tavern. Actually, literary 
and newspaper people are a minor- 
ity at the bar and most of the inter- 
esting talk comes from other cus- 
tomers in other lines of work, or 
from those in no work at all, such as 
horse players or retired railroad men. 
The Costellos’ closest friend and ad- 
mirer was the late John McNulty, 
who based most of his Third Ave- 
nue stories on things that he saw or 
heard in Costello’s, and none of the 
characters in McNulty’s vignettes 
are writers or artists. 

“It was Jim Thurber that first 
brought in McNulty, back around 
1935,”” Tim says. ““McNulty was al- 
ways a little bit sore at Thurber for 
it afterwards. He wished he had dis- 
covered the place himself.” 

An incident at Costello’s that Mc- 
Nulty made later into a story hap- 
pened on an afternoon when Tim 
became fascinated by the elegant 
manners of two down-and-out dere- 
licts who wandered into the saloor. 
looking for a handout. One of them 
wore a battered straw hat that obvi- 
ously had been fished out of a trash 
can. To everybody’s astonishment, 
Costello treated them to the best 
sherry in the house. After they left, 
Tim put on his own hat and stared 
at himself in the mirror behind the 
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bar. “I wish to God,” McNulty 
quoted him as saying, “I could get 
my hat to set on my head the way 
that hat set on that bum. Now, didn’t 
it have a hell of a jaunty look to it?” 

“I remember it well,’’ Tim said 
when reminded of the episode a few 
weeks ago. “McNulty entitled the 
story Two Bums Here Would Spend 
Freely Except For Poverty, and that 
was exactly what I told him at the 
time. I told him those two fellows 
had a touch of real class, and that 
they would have gladly spent a 
thousand dollars if they had it. That 
was one story McNulty didn’t em- 
bellish, but he was not above a little 
embellishment now and then. You re- 
member the trip he made to Ireland, 
and the piece he wrote about it? He 
had a visit to a storyteller in it, an 
old man in Kerry eighty-one years 
old. McNulty described him as hav- 
ing eyes as young as if he was twenty- 
five. And this storyteller told him a 
lovely story about a fisherman who 
came to disaster because he put a 
curse upon the sea. 

“When I read it, I asked McNulty 
about it and he confessed that after 
he came back from Ireland, he went 
to the New York Public Library and 
got the story out of a book of Irish 
folk tales. It seems he really went to 
see the storyteller in Kerry, all right, 





but the storyteller turned out to be 
nothing but a damned old bore.” 
Tim asked a waiter for cream for 
his extra-large cup of tea. “You 
know I never drink it black,” he said. 
He shook his head and sighed. 
‘“‘Ah-ha, that McNulty,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘He was the godfather of my 
son, Sheamus. He was working at 
the Daily News at the time and he 
felt a little shaky about his prayers, 
so before the baptism ceremony he 
called up the reference library at the 
News and asked them for the text of 
the Apostles’ Creed. Then there was 
that time he disappeared for several 
days and the News got a wire from 
him in Galesburg, Illinois, or some- 
place out there, saying, ‘Please send 
me fifty dollars and my middle ini- 
tial. I want to join the local Elks.’ 
“McNulty used to write a lot 
about a bartender we had here called 
Paddy, but there was one story about 
Paddy he didn’t write. One day I’m 
sitting here, down at this end of the 
bar, having my cup of tea—I’m a 
regular old woman when it comes to 
having my cup of tea—and I’m 
watching out of the corner of my 
eye Paddy down at the other end of 
the bar becoming very annoyed with 
two bums he’s waiting on. After a 
while Paddy moves down to where 
I’m sitting. He’s muttering under 
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during Prohibition as a speak-easy, up- 
stairs between Lexington and Third 
Avenues on 44th Street. Tim and Joe 
look back on the passing of the speak- 
easy with regret. “It was much nicer,” 
Tim says. “You could let in who you 
liked, and keep out the ones you didn’t 
like. We only had to keep three bottles 
opened at a time, one gin, one rye 
and one Scotch. It was good Scotch, 


his breath and he’s rubbing the bar so 
hard with the bar rag I’m afraid he’s go- 
ing to put his fist right through the ma- 
hogany. So I ask him what’s the matter. 
“*Tim,’ he says to me, ‘there’s one 
thing on this earth I can’t endure.’ 
“**What's that, Paddy?’ I says to him. 
“*Human beings!’ he says.” 
Like most of the better-established 
cafés in New York, Costello’s started 
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too, and we sold it for seventy-five 
cents a drink and made money onit.” 
With the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment, the brothers opened up at 701 
Third Avenue, on the southeast cor- 
ner of 44th Street, where they re- 
mained during the war and for a few 
years after it. There they became fa- 
mous as the only publicans in the 
city with original drawings by James 
Thurber on their walls. When a tiff 
with the landlord forced them to 
evacuate the corner store and move 
immediately next door to their pres- 
ent location at 699 Third Avenue, 
panic seized the Costello’s follow- 
ing; it was assumed that the cher- 
ished Thurber murals would have to 
be left on the walls of the old place. 
To everyone’s surprise, the new Cos- 
tello’s opened with the same familiar 
sketches in their usual place above 
the bocths opposite the long bar. 
“It was pure luck,” Tim says. 
““When we went into the corner store 
in 1934, the man who was fixing it 
for us talked us into using sheets of 
wallboard instead of putting on new 
plaster, and that’s what Thurber 
drew his pictures on. So when we 
moved, we took down the wall 
boards and carried them with us. He 
decorated the walls of the speak-easy 
for us, too, but those pictures were 
on plaster and we had to leave them 


behind. One picture he drew in the 
speak-easy was a masterpiece. He did 
it in 1933 when the banks were clos- 
ing and he called it The Run on the 
Bank. By God, it was wonderful. 
Hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren all running like mad, some of 
them with no clothes on. In the fore- 
ground there was this little fellow 
with a stiff collar and a bow tie, star- 
ing at all of them with his mouth 
open. He doesn’t know what’s going 
on, and he’s trying to figure out what 
all the excitement is about. It’s a 
shame we had to give it up.” 

The Thurber murals that the Cos- 
tellos were fortunately able to pre- 
serve for posterity are mostly battle 
scenes from the eternal war between 
men and women. One sketch shows 
a man shouting at a_ bedraggled 
Thurber female, “‘Quit acting like 
Katharine Cornell. All you’ve got is 
spinster’s booze gloom.” In another, 
a woman is tackling a male football 
player, and the caption reads, 
“Mount Holyoke I 1, Yale 3.” There 
isalsoa cocktail party scene with one 
woman telling another, ““My hus- 
band went upstairs to bed about a 
year ago and was never seen again.” 

Elsewhere on the walls at Costello’s 
there are framed originals of car- 
toons by Charles Addams, Walt 
Kelly, George Baker, Charles Pear- 
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son, Sam Cobean, Dave Breger and 
Bill Ballantine. One Addams shows 
a bellboy knocking on a door in a 
gloomy hotel corridor, carrying ona 
silver plate a loaded revolver, and 
another is a drawing of a group of 
cannibals seated at dinnertime 
around a bubbling pot of stew. One 
of them isn’t eating. ““Oh, I like mis- 
sionary all right,” he explains, “but 
missionary doesn’t like me.” 

Also framed on the wall at the far 
end of the bar, beside a photograph 
of Tim and John McNulty, is a letter 
from Stanley Walker, the former 
city editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, who is now a rancher in 
Lampasas, Texas. “Dear Tim,” it 
says, “You should receive through 
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the mails any day now your own 
personal branding iron which I had 
made by an old friend of mine, an 
aged one-eyed Negro blacksmith 
named Fred Mitchell, who was a pal 
of Buttermilk Tom’s.” Tim keeps the 
branding iron, which is shaped into 
a T and a C, handy in a nearby 
drawer and often threatens to use it 
on disrespectful customers. 


Tim and Joe both say that running 
a saloon in New York today is not 
as stimulating as it was during World 
War II and before the war; evening 
business is pretty well shot because 
so many of their regular customers 
have moved to the suburbs. This 
baffles the Costellos. They can’t 
quite understand why anybody would 
want to live anywhere except in 
Manhattan. 

“Was it Bugs Baer who said every- 
thing outside of New York is Bridge- 
port?” Tim says. ““Well, the man was 
right. Compared to New York, even 
Dublin is only a small town. You 
can’t get drunk there without every- 
body knowing all about it the next 
morning. I have no great desire to 
even leave New York for a visit to 


another city. Once I went to Boston 
and spent my entire time there in the 
Hotel Essex, across the street from the 
railway station where I got off the 
train. Another time a friend of mine 
named Jack Parker drove me over to 
New Jersey to try out a new automobile 
he had just bought, and we ended up in 
Virginia, attending a re-enactment of 
the Battle of Chancellorsville, a tre- 


mendous spectacle. That’s the extent 
of my travels, except for an occasional 
trip back to the old country, and I’m 
not at all discontented about it.” 

The only discontent that Tim ex- 
presses these days is directed at the 
authorities who approved the removal 
of Third Avenue’s elevated-train 
structure. 

“The El gave you something to lean 


against if you were overcome by a 
sudden moment of weakness or inse- 
curity,” he says. “We need something 
to replace it. If | was mayor of New 
York, I'd put a railing all along the 
curb of Third Avenue from Astor 
Place to the Harlem River. Wouldn't 
it be grand to hold on to while making 
up your mind where next, uptown or 


downtown?” THE END 
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The Tuscany on East 39th Street 
gambled when price controls were lifted 
in 1953, spent a fortune 

redecorating, hiked the rates—and won. 
A new trend began; “small” 
hotels became popular, especially 
with celebrities such as TV 
personality Julia Meade, below. 


@ New York has no small hotels in 
the English sense, and this can lead 
to confusion. A Hollywood friend 
recently apologized for not stopping 
at the Waldorf-Astoria; he said he 
wanted, this time, to stay at a small, 
quiet place, which turned out to be the 
Ritz Tower. To anybody who knows 
New York this is a laugh, for the 
Ritz Tower has 400 rooms and a 
spire that reaches into the sky just 
short of heaven itself. Even so, our 
friend had a point; he represents a 
new trend. 

Visiting celebrities have begun 
turning up in New York hostels that 
in other days were considered nice 
residential hotels. The managers of 
these institutions have hastily in- 
stalled new cocktail bars and stepped 
up the quality of the food and serv- 
ices. By some magical device, they 
seem to have lowered the general 
decibel count in their establishments 
to provide that cathedral hush that 
visitors find so soothing in London 
inns. Bellboys flit about like wraiths, 
assistant managers speak from the 
lower diaphragm and the gentleman 
at the desk has the air of one about 
to pronounce benediction. 

For resident New Yorkers, this 
can be trying. The right of a visitor 
to select his own hotel is not in ques- 
tion. But it is another thing when he 
informs you with fake humility that 
he is staying at a little out-of-the- 
way place you probably have never 
heard of. This isan insult to any true 


New Yorker, who prides himself on 
knowing every flophouse in town. It 
is also an implication that the New 
Yorker has been steering his visiting 
friends wrong for years, and keeping 
these charming little hide-outs hid- 
den from them. This is particularly 
galling in memory of the past when 
we pulled strings to get these same 
people into the Waldorf or Biltmore 
because they would have died hav- 
ing to stay anywhere else. 

But it is no figment of the imag- 
ination that there is a trend toward 
the smaller hotels. They are U, de- 
sirable and chic. They advertise 
proudly that their rates are higher— 
and worth it. With the success of 
such trail blazers as the Tuscany and 
the Elysée, hotels that had been 
struggling along for years as semi- 
resident clubs are reverting to tran- 
sient trade just as fast as they can 
get the faithful old tenants out on 
the sidewalk. 

Why? 

There are many theories, but it 
simmers down to the fact that the 
average American wants to be recog- 
nized and wants to feel at home. The 
big hotels are no longer in a position 
to provide these ingredients. With 
operating costs increasing by astro- 
nomical leaps, the big hotel is forced 
to keep its rooms filled. This means 
convention business and banquet 
business. The big hotels have be- 
come more crammed, rushed and 
commercialized than ever. The Mid- 





west big spender who landed in New 
York for his yearly visit and snapped 
the elastic band off his wad was 
greeted with open arms in the past; 
he is now a lost soul milling around 
a crowded hotel lobby. He retreats 
with fear and relief to a small hotel 
where the reservation clerk knows 
him by name. 

In this sense, a small hotel is 
merely a noncommercial hotel; in 
size it may be larger than anything 
in London. There are people who 
consider the Plaza or the St. Regis 
or the Pierre small hotels. Arguing 
the point with them will do no good, 
and ridicule will be even less success- 
ful; they have a sense of “belong- 
ing” that they don’t get at the larger 
hotels, and that is all that concerns 
them. 

The Hollywood star has become 
a special case. He no longer has to 
worry about being ignored; he is 
now swamped with recognition. 
When he is forced to stand in line at 
the desk to get his room key and 
messages, he finds himself surrounded 
by a crowd. Not only must he face 
the starers but, worse, the talkers. 
He is a guest; they are guests; he is 
at last their friend. Having faced the 
autograph hounds in the street, this 
is more than he can bear; he goes 
next time to a small hotel. 

There is no doubt that the sudden 
affection for the small hotel repre- 
sents a counterattack; it is a kind of 
self-defense against the “organiza- 
tion man” society. Executives on ex- 
pense accounts, checking in at the 
Alrae or the Madison, feel positively 
wicked at the thought of getting 
away from it all—on company money. 
Rather than lose any more of their 
identity in an increasingly imper- 
sonal world, they feel they are re- 
finding it in the intimacy of a small 
hotel. 

To be specific, consider the Tus- 
cany, on 39th Street east of Park 
Avenue. This 200-room hotel has 
become something of a symbol of the 
new trend. The management, with a 
stroke of dubious genius, advertises 
it as New York’s Biggest Little Hotel. 
It takes pride in announcing that 
its rates are high. 

The Tuscany was built at just the 
wrong time: 1928. It headed into the 
Depression, struggled through the 
Thirties and had become aimost en- 
tirely residential by the time World 
War II started. This put all hotels in 
a strait jacket. The OPA fixed a 
$7.50 a day rate for a Tuscany two- 
room suite. When controls were 
finally released, the prices of labor 
and services took a jump toward the 
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stars. At this juncture, the manager of 


the Tuscany, Bertram (Bert) Weal, sat 
down to contemplate the future. It 
was not rosy, but he came up with a 
policy which constituted a form of rev- 
olution. 

“We were in a bind,” says Mr. Weal. 
“If we had stayed residential, we'd have 
starved to death. If we kept the old 
prices and cut down on service, we'd 


end up as a flea bag. We decided to go 
for broke. This meant gambling a for- 
tune on renovation with the hope that 
the change would attract the quality 
trade. We decided to hike the prices, 
lay on service with a trowel—and 
pray.” 

Along with its other handicaps, the 
Tuscany had what hotel men consid- 
ered an impossible location — 39th Street 


east of Park. The tide of New York 
seems to flow downtown and crash 
against the New York Central Building 
at 46th Street and Park Avenue. The 
building acts as a dike, the tide swirls 
harmlessly around it, and the section 
south of Grand Central Terminal lies in 
a stagnant backwash. At night the area 
resembles Wall Street on a Sunday. It 
is a neighborhood of clubs. Up the 
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street are the Brown, Princeto 
and Dartmouth clubs. Fraternities 
speckle the region, and the Union 
League and Advertising clubs are 
near. 

“The odds against anybody wan- 
dering into the Tuscany off the 
street,” says Mr. Weal, “are about 
nine hundred to one. The chance that 
they might drive by is equally re- 
mote.” 

Even with the decision made to 
plunge, it took years for the change- 
over. Work could begin on altera- 
tions only after the leases of the per- 
manent guests had lapsed. But this 
was a blessing in disguise, for it gave 
Mr. Weal a chance to elaborate on 
his plans. If one innovation pleased 
the new transient guest, two more 
might get him ecstatic. Along with 
the comforts and the new wrinkles in 
service, the management went mad 
on cleanliness, with the result that 
a thirty-one-year-old hotel looked 
brand-new and spotless. And the 
service was now being laid on with 
a concrete spreader instead of a 
trowel. 

“You don’t have to worry about 
giving them too much,” says Mr. 
Weal. “The more you pour on, the 
better they like it.” 


Each room in the Tuscany has a 
large color TV set, BarcaLounger 
chairs, a butler’s pantry and refrig- 
erator. In addition to a telephone 
extension in the bathroom, there are 
back rests for reading in bed, bath- 
room scales, an electric clock, an im- 
ported FM radio and a silent valet. 
Each telephone has a small light that 
blinks silently and steadily when 
there is a message awaiting a guest. 
All bellboys are wired for walkie- 
talkie; the guest’s call to the desk is 
transferred to the boy nearest the 
room. Room-service messages are 
tape-recorded and can be played 
back if there is a complaint over 
slow service. 

“We have our own cocktail bar 
and restaurant,” says Mr. Weal, 
“but we have no objection if people 
want to drink in their rooms. We fur- 
nish bottled liquor at retail prices— 
no five-dollar bite or chisel. And we 
don’t allow tipping for coats and 
hats in the bar or restaurant. You 
don’t tip in your own home, do 
you?” 

Tuscany rates for a single room 
are $16.30 to $21.80; double, $20.20 
to $26.90; suites (living room and 
bedroom) from $40 up. The Tuscany 
is an undoubted success and has 
pulled many rivals along in its wake. 
The moral seems to be that a hotel 
can be anywhere and charge whop- 
ping prices and still be a success— 
provided you give your clientele 

Continued on Page 120 
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Continued from Page 118 
what they want and insist on their tak- 
ing a great deal more. 

It is hard to place New York hotels 
in categories, but it is perhaps fair to 
say that the Carlyle at Madison Avenue 
and 76th Street anchors the Uptown 
East Side group in the Central Park 
area. The Carlyle was considered rather 
nicely out of the usual New York 


bustle until it was struck by an Amer- 
ican earthquake known as Harry S. 
Truman. Since his daughter, Margaret, 
has a permanent home there with her 
husband, Clifton Daniel, the Trumans 
naturally made it their stopping place 
in town. In no time the Carlyle lobby 
was crammed with reporters; the Car- 
lyle is now one of the best-known 
hotels in the country. In the same gen- 
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eral region are the Westbury, the 
Sulgrave, the Stanhope, the Volney, 
the Surrey, the Lowell, the Black- 
stone and the Madison. 

In this group, the Stanhope seems 
to have a special place. With its lo- 
cation on Upper Fifth Avenue near 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, it 
has the subdued air of a London 
hotel catering to the County fami- 
lies. It has 300 rooms and is there- 
fore slightly larger than a cozy nest, 
but it is run like a private home. It 
was built by Jesse Sharp in the great 
hotel boom after World War I and 
was one of fourteen hotels that Mr. 
Sharp owned at his death in 1941. 
Mrs. Sharp took over operation of 
the properties and disposed of all 
but the Stanhope. She only started 
expanding again in 1957, when she 
bought the Beverly Wilshire in Los 
Angeles, the Saranac Inn in New 
York State and the Gotham in New 
York for a reported total of six- 
teen million dollars. 

“We nursed the Stanhope along 
like an only child,” recalls Mrs. 
Sharp. “People weren’t too sure 
what we were getting at when we 
said we wanted to make it an English 
luxury hotel of the 19th Century. I 
think they were afraid they might be 
asked to take a bath in a bucket. 
Those were hard times in the Thir- 
ties and we soon became aware we'd 
either sink or swim on the personal 
touch. When somebody wrote for a 
reservation, we met him personally 
at the station. If there were no red 
caps around, we carried his bags. 
Our hotels still make a practice of 
meeting people at the dock, station 
or airport. The emphasis is on com- 
fort. I like it, and I don’t know any- 
body who doesn’t.” 


The more she can get her hotels 
looking like period pieces, the hap- 
pier Mrs. Sharp becomes. The 
Gotham, for instance, is being re- 
stored to its original Edwardian 
style. Plastic wall and counter sur- 
facings are regarded with shudders. 
They have been replaced by velvet, 
gold and bronze doré. The walls of 
the banquet rooms have been cov- 
ered with flocked papers; other pub- 
lic rooms have been paneled to look 
like the old Gotham. The elevators 
have been provided with benches 
and piped-in soft music. 

“The English families used to 
come up to London with a whole 
battery of servants, but we don’t go 
in much for that here,” says Mrs. 
Sharp. “However, many a woman 
is lost without her personal maid, so 
we provide them at our hotels. At 
the Stanhope, we have two butlers. 
One of them, Paul, was on call for 
Princess Grace and Prince Rainier 
when they stayed at the hotel.” 
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If the Stanhope has an Old World 
tone, there is a different atmosphere 
at the Elysée, on East 54th Street. It 
is genuinely small by New York 
standards, having 116 rooms, and 
there may possibly never have been 
a more startling hotel in all history. 
Operated by Suzane and Leon Quain, 
it has gone in for originality with 
a vengeance. The rooms, by ordi- 
nary hotel standards, are quite out- 
rageous. No two rooms or suites are 
alike. Some are modern, some Em- 
pire, some Japanese or Siamese or 
good old British oak. And the rooms 
are known only by their names; 
never by number. There is an iron- 
ical saying among the help at the 
Elysée that you not only have to be 
a good worker but you need the 
memory of an elephant. There are 
solid citizens who consider the Ely- 
sée a freak, a veritable explosion of 
affectation. The fact that it attracts 
the artistic crowd seems to refute 
this. The accent is on smartness 
rather than efficiency, charm before 
spotlessness, chicness before all. The 
rates are stiff but the clientele, sprung 
from more staid establishments, seems 
glad to pay it. 

When we were visiting the Elysée 
one day, José Iturbi checked in. His 
sister was already there and was play- 
ing the piano for her own amuse- 
ment in one end of a nearly deserted 
restaurant on the second floor. If 
Iturbi had wanted a piano in the 
lobby, it would most certainly have 
been furnished. The guest is not only 
always right at the Elysée; he is king. 
Tallulah Bankhead, before she bought 
a town house, stayed at the Elysée, 
an indication that the management 
must always have been at the peak 
of its form. 

“We don’t go for the idea that a 
hotel must be a home,” says Mr. 
Quain. “Who wants to leave one 
home for another home? We give 
them something different. What peo- 
ple like in a hotel is the attention 
they don’t get at home. We send up 
the flowersand the fruit, compliments 
of the house, but that’s only the 
start of it. The personal touch is 
what counts. It’s the tie or shirt or 
bottle of imported champagne that 
makes the regulars regular. It doesn’t 
break us, and it makes the customer 
feel he amounts to something.” 


The Elysée is an extreme example 
of the new trend, and it is hardly 
likely that any other hotel could pro- 
vide the Sayonara Room for Marlon 
Brando’s New York stay, but the 
Alrae on East 64th Street is also 
very chic, very expensive and very 
attractive to the better-heeled show- 
business trade. The Alrae also makes 
a speciality of Latin-American visi- 
tors, being particularly attentive to 
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young Spanish-speaking students who 
congregate in New York for the hol- 
idays. As is well-known, Latin-Amer- 
ican parents take a dim view of their 
daughters’ drifting about a strange coun- 
try unattended. Both the Stanhope and 
the Alrae provide chaperones for the 
young ladies in such cases and thereby 
win a mark for good service which does 
no harm to their reputations, 


Many New Yorkers consider they 
are slumming when they venture west 
of Fifth Avenue, but there are clever 
people who take advantage of the fact 
to get good accommodations at reason- 
able rates. The Meurice on West 58th 
Street is a great favorite with English 
actors and writers. John Osborne, au- 
thor of Look Back in Anger, makes it 
his New York home and Sir Laurence 
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Olivier and Sir John Gielgud may be 
found there on Ameri¢an visits. The 
Wyndham, on the same street, is the 
temporary abode of Margaret Leigh- 
ton, the English screen star. 

However, the great battle for West 
Side prestige is being waged under the 
aggressive leadership of the Warwick, 
on West 54th Street near Sixth Avenue. 
By lifting itself by its bootstraps, the 


Warwick has made itself a center for 
the biggest, flashiest, goingest bunch 
of show-biz people extant. Here again 
the emphasis is on service and personal 
attention. It sets the pace for such 
neighbors as the Devon and the Dor- 
set, the Shoreham and the Gotham. 
Calling the Warwick, with 500 rooms, 
a small hotel is rather stretching it a 
bit, but the customers have their own 


measuring rod in these matters. The 
Park Avenue section north of Grand 
Central Station has long been consid- 
ered a hideaway by many solid citizens, 
but none of the hotels are exactly in 
the log-cabin class. In this group are the 
Berkshire, New Weston, the Chatham, 
the Barclay, the Park Lane and the 
Sheraton-East (formerly the Ambas- 
sador—and why would they throw 
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away a wonderful name like that?). 
Despite its 800 rooms and a large 
old-style lobby, the Barclay has a 
homey air that has made it a pet 
with people who wouldn’t be caught 
dead in a “commercial” hotel of the 
same size. It’s all in the way you look 
at it, or perhaps it’s just imagination. 
Under the management of Col. Serge 
Obolensky, the Ambassador was a 
magnet for European visitors and 
surely the only place in America 
where every third man in the lobby 
wore a monocle. 

The Broadway theatrical district 
is another matter, and here the Al- 
gonquin has long been the most fa- 
mous. Its popularity with literary 
figures was the result of the cele- 
brated Round Table, where Alexan- 
der Woollcott lorded it over a com- 
pany of wits including Dorothy 
Parker, Robert Benchley, Harpo 
Marx, George S. Kaufman and 
Heywood Broun. Frank Case, the 
Algonquin’s astute owner, cleverly 
capitalized on this publicity and 
made the hotel the equivalent of 
Brown’s Hotel in London. The great 
days are over, but the Algonquin 
coasts along on the old fame, pro- 
viding a friendly atmosphere much 
admired by the aesthetes. 

The region is filled with hotels like 
the Seymour, the Mansfield and the 
Webster, which make no pretense of 
smartness and rather live on old 
memories. The Royalton, across 
from the Algonquin on West 44th 
Street, was for many years the New 
York home of Robert Benchley and 
other celebrities. George Jean Na- 
than died there last year after a resi- 
dence of forty-one years. These 
hotels are old and comfortable— 
their rooms are large, have such 
modern things as air conditioners 
and television sets; and they are 
handy to the theaters—but you stay 
in them for reasons other than social. 


Farther downtown are the hotels 
patronized by artists, young intellec- 
tuals and students. Most celebrated 
of these is the Chelsea on West 23rd 
Street, one of the oldest in town and 
last home of Thomas Wolfe. John 
Sloan, the painter, lived there most 
of his adult life in an apartment and 
studio approximately as large as the 
Doge’s palace. The hotel was once 
noted for an open stair well which 
extended from basement to roof, but 
at the first-floor level it has now been 
walled off for an office and the effect 
has been lost. 

Other hotels in this region are the 
Albert, the Earle, the Van Rens- 
selaer and the Grosvenor. The Gros- 
venor has a subdued air that fits 
its distinguished name and is par- 
ticularly favored by visiting English 

Continued on Page 124 
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occasional delight now becomes an all-winter attraction. 
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old Grace Church. It is a smart modern 
hotel looking rather odd amid its sur- 
roundings. 

In a category by itself is the Prince 
George on East 28th Street, which has 
a large New England clientele. For sheer 
isolation, there is nothing to touch its 


Continued from Page 122 

lecturers. The Van Rensselaer still pro- 
vides a room and bath for $8 a day, 
which makes it notable in these days of 
the wilting dollar. Most interesting of all 
is the Brittany, which sits on Broadway 
at 10th Street, across from the beautiful 


location. At nightfall it might as well be 
on the rim of the Grand Canyon; there 
is nothing moving for blocks around. 
But it has a country atmosphere all its 
own, despite its thousand rooms. It once 
had a wonderful old lobby that ran 
endlessly in all directions, but the new 
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management has made most of 
it into a banquet room. Its 
crowning glory is its coffee 
shop and four restaurants, two 
of them beautifully paneled, 
which do a roaring luncheon 
trade. 

The loss of the huge Prince 
George lobby points up the 
decline of the revered habit of 
lobby sitting. Not even ball- 
players and hicks now sit 
around lobbies. The motels did 
away with it in the countryside 
and the big hotels cured it by 
thinning out the chairs and 
making the lights so dim even 
an eagle would find it hard 
to read. Incidentally, the ball 
teams once camped at the 
Alamac on Upper Broadway, 
where they leaned back on 
chairs against the hotel front 
and ignored the white lights 
and temptations farther down 
the road. 

In the United Nations sector 
near the East River, the Beaux 
Arts, the Tudor and the Beek- 
man Tower are filled with for- 
eign delegates who can walk 
to work and feel that they are 
escaping crude American com- 
mercialism. The big shots, how- 
ever, still regard the Waldorf 
Towers as rather a nice ad- 
dress. The Henry Hudson on 
West 57th Street and the May- 
flower on Central Park West 
cater to the crowds who visit 
the Coliseum, New York’s new 
exposition center. 


And now the hotels that 
cater exclusively to women, a 
phenomenon confined to New 
York. The largest of these is 
the Allerton House on East 
57th Street. The Martha Wash- 
ington at Madison Avenue and 
30th Street has enjoyed a par- 
ticular reputation in this field, 
perhaps because of its name. 
The Barbizon on Lexington 
Avenue at 63rd Street and the 
East End at East River and 
79th Street make a_ special 
play for the younger set. The 
soda-drinking crowd at the 
Barbizon drugstore at midnight 
has been favorably compared 
for pulchritude to the legendary 
starlets who frequent Schwab’s 
Pharmacy in Hollywood. 

New York is a hotel town; 
hotels are all over the place. 
Even all-knowing New York- 
ers are amazed to find that as 
far north as 97th Street and 
West End Avenue is the Paris, 
with 800 rooms. Nearby is the 
Marcy with 500 rooms. The 
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Stewardesses call it...(ard so will you!) 
~The world’s most luxurious jetliner!” 


Airline stewardesses, always con- 
cerned with your comfort aloft, 
have been well-trained in the 
Douglas DC-8 Jetliner, going into 
regular service this month. They 
vote it the world’s most luxuri- 
ous airliner— and so will you! 
“Lounges like private clubs!” 
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“Wide aisles!’ “Everything is 
big!’ These are typical comments. 

On your first DC-8 flight, you 
will see, too, the many unusual 
Douglas touches. Restful, over- 
the-shoulder lighting, built right 
into your seat! Service buttons 
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tray—that springs into position 
at a finger’s flick. 

And in the DC-8 you'll enjoy 
that long-famous feature of all 
Douglas aircraft—peace of mind. 
One DC-8 flight and you'll agree 
with your stewardess—“‘It’s the 
world’s most /uxurious jetliner!” 


More airlines choose the DC-8 than any other jetliner: 
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Croydon on East 86th Street has 1000 
rooms. By contrast, London is a vil- 
lage. We stayed last time there at the 
Stafford, a charming old establishment 
in St. James’s Place. We didn’t count 
them, but there couldn't be more than 
fifty rooms. Hotels of that size are 
common in London; they would be 
lost on Manhattan Island. 


How long the vogue for small hotels 
will last in New York is conjectural, 
but the trend seems to be in their favor. 
That handshake by the reservation 
clerk takes away all the pain of the 
higher prices. Location no longer means 
anything; most travelers come by plane, 
anyhow. The principal victims of the 
new move seem to be the native New 
Yorkers; they have to listen to 
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the esoteric jargon of their out-of- 
town friends. Small hotels have be- 
come like speak-easies; everybody 
has his own hidden nook. Loyalties 
are acquired, secrets are exchanged, 
scorn is generated for anything but 
the chosen hideouts. 

Well, that is all very well. There 
will always be people who prefer 
the big hotels; there will be others 
who like quiet and secrecy. Of the 
latter, we ask merely that they stop 


being so lofty about it. THE END 


GUIDE TO 
SMALL HOTELS 


® To help select the most favorable 
location for your visit to New York 
City, we list under three areas some fifty 
small hotels, with address, telephone 
number, and minimum and maximum 
daily rates for each. All rooms include 
private bath; most are air-conditioned 
and have television. 


East Side 


ALLERTON HOUSE, /30 E. 57th St., 
PLaza 3-8841. Women only. Single, 
$6.75-7.50. 


ALRAE, 37 E. 64th St., RHinelander 
4-0200. Single, $12—15; double, $15-18. 


BARBIZON, Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., 
TEmpleton 8—5700. Women only. Sin- 
gle, $7.50—-10; double, $15. 


BARCLAY, //1 E. 48th St., PLaza 
5-5900. Single, $14.50-21.50; double, 
$18.50—23.50. 


BEAUX ARTS, 3/0 E. 44th St., MUrray 
Hill 9-3800. Single, $12-19; double, 
$15-22. 


BEEKMAN TOWER, /st Ave. at 49th St., 
ELdorado 5-7300. Single, $7.50—10; 
double $15-17. 


BERKSHIRE, Madison Ave. at 52nd St., 
PLaza 3—5800. Single, $12—16; double, 
$16—20. 


BLACKSTONE, 50 E. 58th St., ELdorado 
54200. Single, $12; double, $15. 


CARLYLE, Madison Ave. at 76th St., 
RHinelander 4—1600. Single, $18-23; 
double, $23-28. 


CHATHAM, 33 E. 48th St., ELdorado 
5—5400. Single, $15—18; double, $18-24. 


CROYDON, /2 E. 86th St., BUtterfieid 
8-4000. Single, $10—12; double, $12-14. 


EAST END, East River Drive at 78th St., 
LEhigh 5—5600. Women only. Single, 
per week, $25.75—35.50; double, $22.50— 
28.50, per person. Rates include meals. 


ELYSEE, 60 E. 54th St., PLaza 3—-1066. 
Single, $13-21; double, $16-24. 


LOWELL, 28 E. 63rd St., TEmpleton 
8-1400. Single, $16; double, $18. 


MADISON, /5 E. 58th St., ELdorado 
5—5000. Single, $14—25 ; double, $17-26. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, 30 E. 30th 
St. through 29 E. 29th St., MUrray Hill 
9-1900. Women only. Single, $5-6; 
double, $7-9. 
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NEW WESTON, Madison Ave. at 50th 
S1., PLaza 3-4800. Single, $10-17; dou- 
ble, $15-22. 


PARK LANE, Park Ave., 48th to 49th 
Sts., PLaza 5-4100. Single, $19-20; 
double, $24—26. 


PRINCE GEORGE, /4 E. 28th St., LEx- 
ington 2~7800. Single, $8.50-12; dou- 
ble, $10.50—-14.50. 


SHERATON-EAST, 34] Park Ave., 51st 
to 52nd Sis., PLaza 5-1000. Single, 
$15-25; double, $19-29. 


STANHOPE, Fifth Ave. at 81st St., BUt- 
terfield 8—5800. Single, $13-18; double, 
$16-21. 


SULGRAVE, 60 E. 67th St., RHine- 
lander 4-3600. Single, $14—15; double, 
$18-19, 


SURREY, 20 E. 76th St., RHinelander 
4-1690. Single, $16—18; double, $18—20. 


TUDOR, 304 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 
9-3200. Single, $5-8; double, $9-16. 


TUSCANY, 39th St. east of Park Ave., 
MUrray Hill 6—1600. Single, $16.80- 
21.80; double, $20.80—26.80. 


VOLNEY, 23 E. 74th St. at Madison 
Ave., BUtterfield 8—7500. Single, $16; 
double, $20. 


WESTBURY, Madison Ave. at 69th St., 
LEhigh 5—2000. Single, $13-17; dou- 
ble, $18-21. 


West Side 


ALAMAC, Broadway at 71st St., ENdi- 
cott 2-5000. Single, $6—8.50; double, 
$9-10. 


ALGONQUIN, 59 W. 44th St., MUrray 
Hill 7-4400. Single, $9.50-14.50; dou- 
ble, $13.50—17.50. 


CHELSEA, 222 W. 23rd St., CHelsea 
3-3700. Single, $5-7; double, $8—12. 


DEVON, 70 W. 55th St., Circle 7-0290. 
Single, $6.50-10.50; double, $10.50- 
14.50. 


DORSET, 30 W. 54th St., Circle 7-7300. 
Single, $13-16; double, $17-20. 


GOTHAM, 700 Fifth Ave., Circle 7-2200. 
Single, $13-17; double, $17-24. 


HENRY HUDSON, 353 W. 57th St., 
COlumbus 5-6100. Single, $7—-10; dou- 
ble, $11-17. 


MANSFIELD, /2 W. 44th St., MUrray 
Hill 2~5140. Single, $6-8 ; double, $7—-10. 


MARCY, West End Ave. at 95th St., 
RIverside 9-3300. Single, $6-8; dou- 
ble, $8-10. 


MAYFLOWER, 6/st to 62nd Sts. on Cen- 
tral Park West, COlumbus 5—0060. 
Single, $11-14; double, $13-16. 


MEURICE, /45 W. S8th St., Clrcle 
7-7440. Single, $10—11; double, $13-14. 


PARIS, West End Ave. at 97th St., Rlv- 
erside 9-3500. Single, $4.50-6.50; dou- 
ble, $6.50-14. 


ROYALTON, 44 W. 44th St., MUrray 
Hill 2-8060. Single, $9-12.50; double, 
$1 1-14.50. 


SEYMOUR, 50 W. 45th St., MUrray 
Hill 2-5940. Single, $9-14; double, 
$12-16. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC PORTABLE RADIO 


Outplays them all! General Electric’s 
finest portable radio has eight transis- 
tors plus a diode, tuned RF stage for 
highest sensitivity and selectivity. Big 
5%-inch speaker, bass-treble tone con- 
trol. Vernier slide-rule tuning. Case is 
made like fine luggage with chrome- 
plated grille. Push-button dial light. 


90-day warranty on both parts and labor — full 
one-year warranty on case. General Electric Com- 
pany, Radio Receiver Department, Bridgeport 2, 


Connecticut. 
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SHOREHAM, 33 W. SSth St., Clrcle 7- 
6700. Single, $12—14; double, $16.50—22. 


WARWICK, 65 W. 54th St., Circle 7 -2700. 
Single, $12—20; double, $16~27.50. 


WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., MUrray Hill 
2-4390. Single, $5-6; double, $8-9. 


WYNDHAM, 42 W. 58th St., PLaza 3- 
3500. Single, $8-10; double, $9-12. 
Greenwich Village 

ALBERT, 23 E. 10th St., ORegon 7-0100. 


Single, $6-9; double, $8-11. 


BRITTANY, 55 E. 0th St., ORegon 7 
5100. Single, $8—12; double, $10—15. 


EARLE, Washington Sq., N.W., GRamercy 
7-8150. Single, $5—6; double, $8—10. 


GROSVENOR, 35 Fifth Ave., GRamercy 
3-6000. Single, $9-11; double, $i2—14 


VAN RENSSELAER, //th St. near Fifth 
Ave., ALgonquin 5-6660. Single, $5-6; 
double, $8—12. THE END 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere. Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. Ask for First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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More than French in 
name, famous MARIE 
BRIZARD Liqueurs are 
made and bottled in 
France... according to 
centuries-old MARIE 
BRIZARD formulas. 
Produced today by 
liqueur specialists 
+++ Supervised by 
descendants of 

the Founding Family! 





Wittaco 
(S3rizard 


CREME DE MENTHE 
Green or White + 60 proof 


APRY (Apricot) BLACKBERRY CREME DE CACAO ANISETTE 

70 Proof 60 Proof 50 Proof 50 Proof 
SPECIAL FOUR GRACEFUL, CRYSTAL-CLEAR GLASSES, 5” TALL. 
OFFER Exquisitely embossed, perfect for liqueurs, frappes. Shipped direct from 
OF FRENCH France, $2.00 postpaid. Send cash or check payable to: SCHENLEY 
GLASSWARE | iMPORT CO.; Marie Brizard, Dept. H, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK’S 
LIBERTINE PAST 


Continued from Page 73 


Enthusiastically committed to city 
planning, Green sailed for Europe in 
1868 to see how older civilizations 
had ordered their ways. He returned, 
his notebooks crammed with ideas, 
to find himself confronting a politi- 
cal boss beside whom Fernando 
Wood was angelic. This was William 
Marcy Tweed, who had New York 
within his tight, arrogant fist. 

Since New York is a city of super- 
latives, it follows that the Tweed 
Ring was the gaudiest and most 
piratical plunderbund that ever 
feasted off a great metropolis. The 
Ring flourished from 1867 to 1871; 
in that brief period its members 
raked in well over $150,000,000. 
They were not men to stand about 
patiently awaiting two per cent on 
their money. For the construction 
of a county courthouse they charged 
$41,190.05 for brooms, $531,594.22 
for plastering, and $1,294,684.13 for 
repairs on the plastering. They took 
a fatherly interest in Green’s plans 
for constructing Riverside Drive. He 
had estimated the cost at $1,400,000. 
They bought the land, sold it back 
to themselves, and ran the final cost 


up to $6,000,000. When someone 
complained, Tweed cheerfully de 
manded: “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

At length what New Yorkers did 
was to collar the Boss and fling him 
into jail; and none too soon, for 
a fresh wave of new voters was 
breaking upon the shore. In 1882 
alone there were nearly 800,000 im- 
migrants, but now they were from 
the east and the south of Europe: 
Italians fleeing poverty, and Jews 
fleeing pogroms. Once again, it was 
New York that took the force of the 
first impact. For if the nation is a 
melting pot of races and customs, 
New York has always been the cru- 
cible on the front burner; tradition- 
ally it has been the city’s task to 
first teach American ways to the 
bedraggled unfortunate. And so it 
could not have been more fitting 
that, in 1886, the Statue of Liberty 
should have lifted her lamp of invi- 
tation in the golden doorway of 
New York City’s harbor. 

By that time the city’s inhabitants 
numbered well over a million. And 
yet, what kind of city had they 
chosen? Was it only a financial cen- 
ter from which Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk could threaten to corner the na- 
tional gold supply? Was it also an 
intellectual center, as the flourishing 
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seen Europe 
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Street, New York 20, New York, or 661 
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publication of books and magazines 
seemed to prove? Was it, as well, a 
testing ground for everything new 
in the world of science and inven- 
tion, like Edison’s electric light and 
Bell’s telephone? 

Certainly it was already a metrop- 
olis aswirl with every contradiction, 
offering houseroom alike to new 
and old, millionaire and beggar, 
palace and slum, atheist and zealot. 
How to organize such a contrariety 
so that it might run smoothly? An- 
drew Haswell Green felt he had the 
answer. It was to combine all the 
cities that ringed Manhattan into 
one Greater New York and so, by 
multiplying complexities, to merge 
them into—apparently—one awful 
chaos. The opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge—which, since its celebration 
fell on Queen Victoria’s birthday, 
was of course boycotted by the 
Irish—only served to convince Green 
that one city should be where five 
had been. 

If Green had been a native New 
Yorker, it is likely he would not 
have cared; but, coming from New 
England, he had the itch to change 
things. It was as though he had 
determined to imbue these big-city 
yahoos with a sense of civic pride in 
spite of themselves. As early as 1868 
Green had proclaimed the necessity 


of political union. In 1874 he had 
managed to snatch 12,500 acres of 
lower Westchester (what would be 
part of the Bronx) and add it to the 
city. In 1889 he addressed himself to 
the legislature of the State of New 
York, demanding unification. By 
1894 he had maneuvered the voters 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, 
Staten Island and lower Westchester 
into a referendum on unification. 
They were notably indifferent. “The 
name of a great city is a tower of 
strength,” Green urged them. “Mag- 
nitude is not a thing of vapory di- 
mensions, but a solid, substantial 
and a determining factor, of which 
it would be folly to deny ourselves 
the advantage.” 

Yet unification was approved by 
only the slenderest of margins in 
Brooklyn, and parts of Queens and 
Westchester turned it down flat. 
Nonetheless, the state legislature en- 
acted a bill for consolidation, and 
the new city—now boasting a swol- 
len population of more than 3,100,- 
000—was in business on January I, 
1898. 

Suddenly something wondrous 
was manifested. Green had been 
right. The city, now called Greater 
New York, all at once was straining 
to prove its right to its new title. A 
reform administration was elected; 
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like a Barenloungen! 


The heart-resting relaxation a man gets in a BarcaLounger more 
than satisfies his desire for a comfortable chair. Takes but a few 
minutes to melt away tensions and fatigue. That’s because it gently 


cradles the entire body in five vital areas to give 
er “Floating Comfort”. Only BarcaLounger has it. 
i. Gi 
Loungers are so beautiful you’d never guess they are reclining 


chairs. Cover selection is almost unlimited. Rejuvenator Massage, 


Satisfies a woman’s eye for fashion, too. Barea- 


available on most models at extra cost, transmits soothing circular 
vibration through entire body. Separate “Vibra-Dial” 
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streets were paved; new wharves were 
built; the first subway was opened, 
and the first tunnel bored under the 
Hudson River to New Jersey; more 
bridges spanned the East River; on 
Fifth Avenue motorcoaches replaced 
the horse-drawn stages; public high 
schools opened; new college buildings 
began to go up in groups and quad- 
rangles; sixty-five new libraries sprang 


up, all over the city. Most spectacular of 
all, the antiquated building code was 
scrapped and the skyscraper appeared, 
climbing, with the new century, higher 
and even higher—the Flatiron, the forty- 
seven-story Singer, the Metropolitan 
Life, the sixty-story Woolworth Tower. 
At last the thrusting, aspiring profile of 
Manhattan that was to capture the im- 
agination of the world had emerged. 


The city was growing up, physi- 
cally as well as figuratively. 

By 1910 New York was the biggest 
city in the world and most of its 
4,746,883 souls took a _ perverse 
pride in the discomforts and indig- 
nities visited upon them—the shov- 
ing, jostling throngs, the clatter of 
the elevated trains, the fall of soot 
and grime; the ruck, the reek and 
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. People of discernment 
find that our whisky is 


distinctive in character 


as well as in name 


a Maker’s Mark whisky has been 
made available, people who enjoy true 
quality have asked about its name. The 
full story is told in a little booklet, “The 
Wonderful World of Bourbon,” which you 
may obtain without cost from your dealer 
or by writing direct to the president of 
our company. 


There are many splendid words not now 

in use as whisky brand names, words so rich in connota- 
tions of tradition and heritage, however, they tend to be 
confused with names of good whiskies long on the market. 
In titling this whisky, as in making it, we didn’t want to 
borrow from anybody. 


The name, we believed, must be as distinctive as our 
whisky. It should be unusual, simple and direct. Thus we 
came to choose the name Maker's Mark, and to set the 
individual mark of the maker upon the label. 


Maker's Mark is produced in limited quantities, and Star 
Hill as a distillery can never hope to become a giant in the 
industry. It is not our desire to do so. 


We seek only the quiet pride of achievement in making a 
bourbon of individual character for those few who enjoy 
a truly great distillation. We believe this aim has been 
successful, as do the critically discerning bourbon fanciers 
who have already savored our whisky. 


Maker's Mark costs a little more, so you must look for it 
among the really good bourbons on the shelves and in the 
bars. You'll not be disappointed in enjoyment, that’s for 
sure. And it may strike you just right enough for you to 
make it your favorite. 





of the maker 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Old Style Sour Mash Whisky « Ninety Proof « Distilled, 
Aged and Bottled by the Star Hill Distilling Co., Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Kentucky 





Look for the mark 


their city had come to be a glamor- 
ous, exciting, supercharged symbol, 
its theaters and concert halls beckon- 
ing, its editors standing on the 
mountaintop and pointing out to 
young poets the riches of the world, 
its Broadway already “the Great 
White Way,” its Fifth Avenue the 
complacent peer of any shopping 
center in the world, its Park Avenue 
the epitome of glitter and fashion. 
Never had the city been so pros- 
perous as in the years before the 
War of 1914-18; but after that 
war it was speedily apparent that 
what had gone before was only a 
dress rehearsal. During the 1920's 
New York was the capital of the 
Jazz Age. Downtown at the Stock 
Exchange (which had first been 
formed under a buttonwood tree on 
Wall Street in 1792) the golden bull 
market was booming, and shower- 
ing fortunes impartially on banker 





and broker, barber and butcher; 
before the end of the decade a seat 
on the Exchange would cost $625,- 
000. Midtown, the speak-easies were 
altering the mores of the entire con- 
tinent. Dapper Jimmy Walker, the 
Night Mayor, sat occasionally in 
City Hall but more often joined the 
crowds at Yankee Stadium to see 
Babe Ruth wallop a home run, or at 
the Polo Grounds to see Jack Demp- 
sey wallop Luis Firpo. On Broad- 
way in Christmas week of 1927, sev- 
enteen new plays opened, among 
them the immortal Show Boat; 
never had the theater known such a 
bonanza. Making money and making 
whoopee; was there anything else? 

There was. In October, 1929, the 
bubble burst, and before long the 
apple sellers appeared on Fifth 
Avenue and the breadlines formed 
and the city was plunged in the most 
woeful hangover of its history. And 
just as a man with a hangover is 
troubled by his conscience, so here 
came a conscientious investigator, 
Samuel Seabury, to ask sharp, un- 
comfortable questions about the 
conduct of the city’s affairs. In the 
wake of those questions Mayor 
Jimmy Walker resigned under pres- 
sure from Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and presently Tammany 
went down to defeat before another 
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triumphant reform administration 
headed by the irrepressible Fiorello 
LaGuardia. 

Once again the city became a 
proud place. If the Empire State 
Building, the world’s loftiest build- 
ing, had seemed, on its completion 
in 1931, like some forlorn monu- 
ment to the bull market, now it be- 
gan to attract throngs of tourists, as 
did the gleaming new Rockefeller 
Center. Thanks to the fresh vigor of 
the New Deal in Washington, slums 
were cleared, hundreds of new parks 
and playgrounds appeared, new 
schools and hospitals were built for 
the city’s 7,500,000 inhabitants. A 
crusading young district attorney 
named Tom Dewey was engaged to 
rid New York of the racketeers who 
had crept in under cover of Prohibi- 
tion. To the more sanguine, it 
seemed that at length the metropolis 
had achieved a measure of ma- 
turity. 

Its influence over the rest of the 
country became more pervasive. 
Just as Broadway, Fifth Avenue and 
Park Avenue had acquired a national 
reputation, so, thanks to radio and 
television, America was introduced 
to Madison Avenue and got ac- 
quainted with its cunning ways. If 
New York was not the nation’s cul- 
tural and intellectual capital (and 
assuredly some of its citizens claimed 
this honor), at least it was head- 
quarters for the mass communica- 
tors and center of their odd empire. 

And still it was growing bigger 
and richer and more polyglot. No 
sooner had the clouds of the War 
of 1939-45 rolled by than yet an- 
other wave of immigration swept 
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over the city, this time from Puerto 
Rico. Once again, as with the earlier 
arrivals, the newcomers were crowded 
into impossible homes and exploited 
by greedy landlords; once again 
there was friction; and again the city 
stood to gain from the infusion, this 
time from a vivid dash of tropical 
color and a Latin lilt added to the 
city’s speech. 


It scarcely seemed possible, but by 
mid-century the city’s population was 
nearly 8,000,000. Only one thing was 
lacking to transform it from metrop- 
olis to cosmopolis. And then it hap- 
pened: in 1952 the United Nations 
moved into permanent headquarters 
on the East River, and it was clear 
New York had at last achieved its des- 
tiny. It was the capital of the world. 


In 1959, the city celebrates the 
three-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
of the arrival of Henry Hudson on his 
Half Moon. “It is,” Hudson said 
then, “‘as beautiful a land as one can 
hope to tread upon.” After a sec- 
ond look, he would likely seek an- 
other adjective. But likely, too, he 
would still be proud of his discovery. 

THE END 
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as well as to London, Paris and Rome 


Now you can leave from the West Coast and fly 
Pan Am’s Intercontinental Jet Clippers* to both 
Hawaii and Japan. 

These new Pan Am Jet Clipper services cut 
your flight time to Hawaii almost in half. And the 
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Another new Jet Clipper service takes you from 
New York to Aires in 14% hours—ten 
hours faster than by propeller-driven airplanes! 
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Jet Clipper flights to London, Paris and Rome 


have been in operation for a year, carrying more 
than 175,000 passengers across the Atlantic. Now, 
Pan Am has added the world’s first Jet Polar serv- 
ice to Europe, bringing London within 12 hours 
of the West Coast. 


For Jet Clipper service to Hawaii, Japan, South 
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ticket offices in the United States or Canada. 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


of 
New York 
Restaurants 


From the incomparably varied 
10,000 restaurants in the city an expert 


describes a representative 100 


Le Pavilion. 

The golden ambiance, 

the glittering clientele and 
the perfect food of 

Le Pavillon 

sum up all that dining in 
Manhattan can be. 


@ Even as long ago as the early years of this century, 
New York was a great place for eating out. A boy 
born and raised in the city might never learn how to 
milk a cow, or tell a daisy from a dandelion, but he 
would certainly get to know a lot about restaurants. 

More important events have faded out of mind, but 
I still recall the restaurant where I was taken, at the 
age of ten, for my first meal served by a waiter. It was 
called Pabst’s Casino, a vast, raucously cheerful beer 
hall uptown, filled with cigar smoke, blaring music 
and the mingled aromas of beer, sauerkraut and sau- 
sage. 

In those days, before World War I scrambled our 
lives, we were a family of persistent and enthusiastic 
eaters. Our home cooking was good, but we had ad- 
venturous appetites and we never passed up a chance 
to go out of an evening. We would celebrate birth- 
days, graduations, convalescence or the return of 
uncles or cousins from successful business trips. But 
what really attracted us was the chance to eat some- 
thing different in a new background, and we often 
justified the incidental extravagance with the virtuous 
remark—“‘It gives mamma a chance to get out of the 
kitchen.” 

By the time I was twenty and enjoyed a modest in- 
come that enabled me to take a girl out on my own, 
my notebook was filled with names and addresses, 
both of restaurants and of willing young ladies. I re- 
member hearty Italian table d*hotes like Gonfarone’s 
and Guffanti’s, where you could eat yourself into a 
semicoma for less than a dollar and a half apiece, 


wine included. For Teutonic joviality and unbut- 
toned gluttony, there was always grand old Liichow’s, 
and nearby, that long-departed heaven of roast-goose 
lovers called Gansemeyer, which was not a pun, but 
the name of the owner. 

On the Lower East Side, I remember the teeming, 
noisy Café Royal and Little Hungary, where a gypsy 
orchestra fiddled while you gobbled large helpings of 
stuffed cabbage or goulash and drank vintage Tokay. 
During my later adolescence, my father would treat 
me to a man-to-man repast at Mouquin’s or the La- 
fayette, two shrines of the cultivated eater which seem 
to me, at this distance, more honestly French than 
any of our contemporary French restaurants, They 
were plain in appearance, classical in method, and 
distinguished by a certain ceremonial dignity which I 
have associated since with French cooking of the seri- 
ous kind. 

It was at Mouquin’s that I first ate snails, using the 
traditional silver tongs and forked instrument; and 
where I first drank Burgundy, tipped a headwaiter 
and showed off for my guest by conversing in abom- 
inable high-school French with the white-haired old 
gentleman who served us. 

Fine American restaurants were more plentiful 
then. Some of the solid ones, like Whyte'’s, Cavan- 
agh’s, Gage & Tollner and Sweet's are still with us and 
doing well. Gone forever, though, is Jack’s on Sixth 
Avenue, a nocturnal retreat where every table was 
filled after midnight and the rarebits, lobsters and 
platters of Irish bacon and eggs were famous. Gone 








also is Broad’s Chop House in Green- 
wich Village, with its sagging sawdust- 
covered floor and burly shirt-sleeved 
waiters who looked like thugs but were 
really mild, beer-drinking men with no 
real harm in them if you behaved your- 
self. From such rugged masculine dis- 
pensaries of red meat and malt brew it 
was a long swing up the scale to Del- 
monico’s and Sherry on Fifth Avenue, 
and Rector’s, Churchill’s and Bustan- 
oby in the free-spending theatrical sec- 
tor, but they all have a place in my rec- 


ollections 


Like others of my generation, I had 
the good fortune to grow up in a great 
cosmopolitan city which was not only 
the world’s melting pot but its casse- 
role, chafing dish and charcoal grill. 
Yet those early years, though reward- 
ing, were only a training course in ap- 
preciation for the present time, which 
may truthfully be called New York’s 
golden restaurant age. 

New York today surpasses all other 
cities in culinary excitements. Paris, tra- 
ditionally the capital of fine eating, has 
a large foreign population, yet its res- 
taurants, with few exceptions, confine 
themselves to French food, because the 
French are rigidly convinced that there 
is no other cooking in the world but 
their own. 

We cannot be too severe with them 
for feeling proud about the world’s 
most respected cuisine, but it is limiting 
to a visitor with wider gastronomical 
tastes. 

By contrast, New York is an inter- 
national community, where the pizza, 
the Anish, the kebab and the salami are 
as popular as clam chowder, fried 
chicken, pot roast or steak. 

Give or take a few hundred Burger- 
Cues and snack bars, there are about 
ten thousand eating places in Manhat- 
tan. They offer every variety of food 
except a few remote or primitive kinds 
like Tibetan, African Pygmy or Pata- 
gonian. If any reader is curious about 
the taste of arroz con pollo, couscous, 
pissaladiére, okrochka, polenta, aioli, 
calamari, dolmades or ratatouille, he 
should have no great difficulty finding 
them somewhere in New York, as well 
as several hundred other odd-sounding 
enticements. You can even locate genu- 
ine American regional dishes, but you 
will have to look a little harder. 

If you cared to—and I don’t advise 
it, for reasons of health—you could 
sample the cooking of a different coun- 
try or province every evening for a 
month, without leaving the city or re- 
peating yourself. But as far as my wife 
and I are concerned, we visit new or 
untried restaurants only for profes- 
sional reasons, or when the mood of ad- 
venture is sharpened by an extra Mar- 
tini or two. Like most New Yorkers, we 
prefer to go where we are known and 
welcomed. 

That is the main reason we visit a 
certain North Italian restaurant on 
East 53rd Street at least once every 
week when we are in town. We have 
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known the owner for many years and 
consider him a friend. We like to see his 
severe countenance break into a wide 
grin when we enter. We enjoy being led 
through the waiting crowd to our favor- 
ite table near the bar, and we are flat- 
tered when he bends over us with a fa- 
therly and conspiratorial air, and says, 
““Never mind what's on the menu. I 
made some stuffed artichokes and some 
rollatini with gnocchi for my supper, 
and there’s just enough left over for 
you—with a nice Valpolicella it will 
taste good.” 

It is only to be expected that people 
like to eat where they are known and 
where they will be among their own 
kind. In New York there are at least a 
dozen restaurants on East 45th Street 
and contingent areas of Second and 
Third avenues where newspapermen 
congregate. People of the theater go to 
Sardi’s, Jim Downey's, Lindy’s, Dinty 
Moore, and the innumerable bars and 
bistros between Broadway and Ninth 
Avenue. Advertising men will be found 
lunching at Louis & Armand, Michael’s 
Pub, Chateaubriand, Chandler’s, Dan- 
ny’s Hide-a-way, the St. Regis Men’s 
Bar or the Oak Room of the Plaza. The 
Russian Tea Room and the delicates- 
sens and health-food emporiums in the 
57th Street section attract people en- 
gaged in all the lively arts, including 
the art of eating superbly at minimum 
cost. There are restaurants favored by 
diamond merchants, insurance agents, 
meat cutters, all-night hackies, South 
American exiles, tennis players, space 
salesmen, fish vendors, bearded or 
pony-tailed beatniks and men off the 
big ocean steamers. It might be fun for 
a visitor from out of town to discover 
some of these colorful joints for himself. 


The little world of restaurants in 
New York is as changeable as the 
climate. If you get around a lot, you 
hear about some new place and when 
you drop in to investigate, lo! the owner 
turns out to be the barman who served 
you for the past ten years at one favor- 
ite spot and the chef, his partner, was 
your waiter at another. Most of the 
small restaurants open on a shoestring 
potato and a prayer. It takes about six 
months, or less, for them to decide 
whether to stay open. When one of 
these ventures suddenly drops out of 
sight, you may be sure some hopeful 
newcomer will replace it. 

Restaurant prices are higher here 
than in other cities, because it costs 
more to do business in New York. It is 
getting harder and harder to discover 
those “good little French or Italian” 
spots where you can eat marvelously for 
three or four dollars. If you know of any, 
I wish you would tell me about them. 

Even the staggering prices at estab- 
lishments like the Pavillon, Cham- 
bord or the Colony are justified by 
the high cost of serving the very best 
under the best possible circumstances. 
When you eat in such exalted surround- 
ings, come prepared to pay a stiff 
check and resign yourself to tipping 


Sardi's. Ethe! Merman, star of Gypsy, entertains 

friends in this celebrity hangout. To her right is Leonard Lyons, 
syndicated New York columnist, and above her hang 
caricatures of some of Sardi’s renowned guests. 


Peter's Backyard. Singer Julius La Rosa ponders the choice 
of a prime filet or sirloin in a Greenwich Village 

restaurant noted for its steaks. Other 

favorites at Peter’s Backyard are roast beef and lobster. 


Four Seasons. Edward Mulhare, Melville Cooper and 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke, three men of the theater, draw the attention 

of a pretty diner at New York’s newest luxury restaurant. 

Four Seasons, reputedly costing more than $4,500,000, will live up to 


its name with seasonal changes in menu, décor and waiters’ uniforms, 


tik 





at least four different members of the 
staff. If you can’t do it with a smile, 
don’t go. There are hundreds of other 
restaurants where youcan eat a memo- 
rable meal for a half or a third as much. 

A last word. It would be presump- 
tuous of me, or anyone else, to submit 
a list of New York restaurants under 
the heading—“‘These Are the Best.” 
No man could live long enough or learn 
enough about the subject to qualify him 
to make such a statement. All I can do 
is to describe those restaurants which 
I have tried and feel I can safely recom- 
mend to your investigation. There are 
dozens of others, without doubt, which 
are just as good, perhaps better, but 
could not be included for lack of infor- 
mation. 

Half the fun of dining out in a city 
like New York is:to barge around a bit 
and find out for yourself. New York is 
a happy hunting ground for the adven- 
turous eater. But it is a city where 








These are followed by seventy-five other 
Manhattan restaurants—on the whole 
less expensive, all happily different, all 
deliciously good. 


ELEGANT AND DISTINGUISHED 


The Baroque 
14 East 53rd St. ELdorado 5-4195 


A youngish married couple I know, 
who live well but modestly, dine at the 
Baroque twice every year—on the anni- 
versary of their wedding and on the 
wife’s birthday. They love the place but 
more frequent visits, considering their 
income, would be reckless. It is nice to 
know that, despite the suave and padded 
elegance of the Baroque and the rather 
formidable scale of prices, these young 
people are always received with a gra- 
cious warmth that would do honor to 
the richest Greek shipping magnate or 











twenty different restaurants may be 
found on a single crosstown street, and 
this can be bewildering to a man trying 
to make the perfect choice. The excep- 
tional eating places described in these 
pages are intended to guide you to 
some friendly table where food and 
drink are delightfully mated to the 
mood and appetite of the moment. 


Thirty Fine New York 
Restaurants 


@ The catalog which follows is a descrip- 
tion of thirty of New York's most inter- 
esting restaurants. Some fall under the 
heading Elegant and _ Distinguished, 
others under Notably Fine Food and still 
others under Colorful and Unusual. 


Aly Khan himself. A small, delight- 
fully decorated restaurant, it is a favor- 
ite with discerning gastronomes who 
love to be surrounded with exquisite 
attention. The proprietor and maitre 
d’hotel is the charming and talented 
Joseph Bugnoni. When asked to name 
a few selections from the carte du jour, 
he suggested potage Baroque ; bitock de 
veau a la Russe, Smitane ; les quenelles 
de rougets cardinal, and for dessert the 
monumental whipped-cream cake 
known as gdteau St. Honoré. Of the 
wines, he mentioned a Richebourg 
1949, a Beaune Clos-des-Mouches 1952 
and a Schloss Vollrads, Spatlese 1953. 


The Brussels 


115 East 54th St. PLaza 8-0457 


Many thoughtful gastronomes be- 
lieve that the artistry of the best Belgian 


chefs begins at a point where their 
French colleagues are content to rest 
on their laurels—or more properly, on 
their bay leaves. New York’s only fine 
Belgian restaurant, the Brussels, is a 
good place to put that theory to the 
test. Perhaps the most beautiful res- 
taurant in town, the Brussels occupies 
a white-stone Renaissance mansion that 
was once the Frank Vanderlip town 
house. Handsome oil paintings abound, 
the carpeting is soft and lush and the 
magnificent wood-paneled dining room 
is flooded in mellow golden light from 
clusters of chandeliers. Mrs. André 
Pagnani, succeeding her late husband, 
carries on the tradition he founded at 
the Belgian Pavilion of the World’s 
Fair. She is seconded by the manager 
and maitre d’hotel, Léon Leviens, and 
the head chef, Pierre Rogalle. Some 
specialties are sole d’Ostende in ten 
different styles; homard aux aro- 
mates; rack of lamb persillade with 
pommes Sardelaises; supreme de 
volaille Gismonda; waterzooi de 
volaille a la Gantoise; crépes soufflé 
with sauce sabayon. The sommelier, 
Victor Puppin, showed us some of his 
dustiest bottles—Clos Vougeot 1915, 
Volnay-Santenots 1919, Le Musigny 
1929, Chateau Mouton- Rothschild 
1934, Chateau Latour 1937. As you 
might imagine from the foregoing, 
the Brussels is not a restaurant one 
enters in a mood of thrift. 


Cate Chambord 


803 Third Ave. near 49th St. 
ELdorado 5-7180 


The head chef of the Chambord once 
assured me, with what I took to be ex- 
cessive modesty, that he did not find it 
difficult to prepare the most magnifi- 
cent dishes of /a haute cuisine francaise. 
“‘When you work for the most expen- 
sive of all restaurants,” he explained, 
“you are at a great advantage. We pay 
the highest prices in the market for a 
special quality of beef, lamb, veal, 
poultry and game. We have first pick of 
the finest fruit, vegetables and every 
other kind of material. How can I go 
wrong?” He did not add that his skill 
and experience were such that he was 
one of the highest paid of his profes- 
sion. Or that his kitchen assistants and 
the staff out front were rewarded on a 
similar scale. The high cost of dinner 
at the Chambord does not mean, as 
some think, that the restaurant’s profits 
are exorbitant. Many popular-priced 
New York restaurants show profits 
proportionately much greater. When 
you dine at this quiet, conservative but 
sumptuous restaurant, call René, Paris 
or David for a table and come prepared 
to pay for one of the repasts of a life- 
time. That will mean a check for two, 
with drinks and wine, of from thirty 
dollars to double that sum. Few restau- 
rants can improve on such Chambord 
masterpieces as [‘homard du Maine 
flambé, délice des gourmets; le tendre 
caneton a l’orange et au Grand Marnier, 
avec pommes soufflés; le roi faisan a 
lestouffade Perigourdine; le carré d’ 
agneau aux primeurs; or la grouse d’ 
Ecosse, flambée a I’ Armagnac. The wine 
cellar is panoplied with noble specimens, 








and the sommelier, Marius, has an un- 
canny gift of matching the right vintages 
with the food you have chosen. 


Caté Chauveron 


139 East 53rd St. PLaza 1-6480 


Roger Chauveron, the amiable and 
articulate owner and host of this fine 
restaurant first introduced his version 
of elegant Parisian dining to New York 
in 1935, when he founded the legend- 
ary Café Chambord on Third Avenue. 
He sold it after fifteen prosper- 
ous years and returned to his native 
France. But being a restless and ambi- 
tious man, he emerged from retirement 
in 1957 and spent a respectable fortune 
on his present establishment, invoking 
the aid of a famous designer to create a 
lush confection of white damask walls, 
rich blue ceilings, crimson carpets and 
banquettes to match, and a shimmer of 
exquisite glassware reposing on snowy 
linen. The menu is vast and comprises 
most of the classic dishes of the grande 
cuisine. M. Chauveron or Albert, the 
headwaiter, will be pleased to guide 
you through its Gallic mazes. You 
might begin with an aspic-rimmed 
galantine of duckling and pheasant, or 
a clear green turtle consommeé, or the 
coquille de fruits de mer, go on to a 
sculptured masterpiece known as /o- 
matd, sauce cardinale, or perhaps a juicy 
chateaubriant which has been grilled to 
perfection over a wood fire. For dain- 
tier appetites there is woodcock or 
grouse in season, or poulet reine en 
casserole. The wine cellar is loaded 
with treasures, reigned over by Vic- 
tor Le Perron. See that your check- 
ing account is in order and steel 
yourself against the ultimate moment 
of truth. 


The Colony 
30 East 61st St. TEmpleton 8-6660 


There is a fairly widespread impres- 
sion that the Colony is not so much a 
restaurant as a sort of combined club 
and showplace for the rich, the cele- 
brated and the socially prominent. This 
is only partially true. The most faithful 
of the Colony’s patrons are attracted 
more by its food and wines. Also, be- 
cause Gene Cavallero and his assistants 
practice a kind of hospitality that in its 
warmth and intimacy goes far beyond 
the ordinary interpretation of the word. 
Expense is a negligible factor, and so 
the menu offers only the very finest of 
everything: Beluga caviar of special 
reserve, petal-pink smoked Scotch 
salmon, sole flown daily from the Eng- 
lish Channel, pedigreed beef, lobster 
from the coldest and deepest waters of 
the eastern Atlantic, woodcock, grouse 
and wild game in seasonal perfection. 
Here are a few of the house specialties: 
fond d’artichaut farci, crépes Colony, 
canapé Arnold, sole Normande, entrecote 
Diane, cote de veau aplatie, faisan- 
deau Souvaroff, beignets soufflé sauce 
sabayon. When asked to select three 
favorite wines from the very extensive 
list, Mr. Cavallero offered the following: 
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Champagne Dom Perignon 1947, Cha- 
teau Margaux, Premier Cru Classé 
1934, Schloss Johannisberger 1953. 


Forum of the 
Tweive Caesars 


57 West 48th St. PLaza 7-3450 


The Forum is the first important ven- 
ture of a group of almost frighteningly 
intelligent people known as Restaurant 
Associates. The Associates wanted a 
restaurant unlike any other in the 
world, They started with the convic- 
tion that many people would pay well 
for the privilege of dining in an atmos- 
phere that would transport them out of 
their everyday world and fill them not 
only with fine food but a sense of 
beauty and grandeur. And so they hit 
upon a theme, the Rome of the Caesars, 
in all its lush elegance. Just about every- 
thing in the Forum, from the lowliest 
butter plate and ash tray to “Pliny’s 
Favorite Country Chicken, Baked in 
Clay,” is linked to that place and that 
period. All of it is founded on deep re- 
search in Apicius, Suetonius and other 
Roman chroniclers, as well as in fre- 
quent study of the scene itself, in Rome, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Waiters 
wear the imperial purple. Barmen are 
draped in togas. The walls of the big, 
square dining room are covered with 
deep red Fortuny fabric. Spaced at 
regular intervals are twelve immense 
16th Century portraits of the Caesars, 
from Julius to Domitian. Service plates 
are of carved copper and brass. Wine 
is cooled in a silver warrior’s helmet. 
All over the room, dishes are set afire 
with soaring flames that rise like sacri- 
ficial pyres. The menu is immense, 
beautifully printed, embossed in gold, 
bound in purple and reads like a liter- 
ary curiosity. 

Here was the dinner i enjoyed not 
long ago. From the section headed 
“Prologue” and subcaptioned “‘Gusta- 
tories—Varied and Cold,” | chose 
“Belgic Paté with Wild Boar, Sauce 
of Damascus Plum.” I skipped the 
offerings under ““A Harvest From The 
Seas and Rivers,” but my eye wandered 
to “Sumptuous Dishes From All the 
Empire” and selected a simple thing 
called “Sirloin in Red Wine, Marrow 
and Onions—a- Gallic Recipe Julius 
Collected While There on Business.’ 
And for dessert, | had **The Crépes of 
Venus with Ginger and Ice Cream.” 
In spite of the sound of these hedo- 
nistic dishes, they were absolutely first- 
rate, in most cases different from any- 
thing I had ever tasted before. And 
that, after all, is your most important 
reason for going to the Forum of the 
Twelve Caesars, even at the cost of a 
breastplate and shield, or a hectare of 
land in the provinces. 


’ 


The Four Seasons 
Seagram Bldg., 99 East 52nd St. 
PLaza 1-4300 


Having achieved the Forum, Res- 
taurant Associates next turned to plan- 
ning what they predicted would be the 
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world’s most beautiful and luxurious 
restaurant. When The Four Seasons 
opened last summer in the austerely 
classical Seagram Building, I dined 
there one evening and can report that 
the promise has been magnificently 
kept. 

The restaurant cost $4,500,000, and 
looks it. It reflects the combined tal- 
ents of Philip Johnson, Eero Saarinen, 
Mies van der Rohe, William Pahl- 
mann and other eminent artists and 
technicians. Vast, spaciously propor- 
tioned and breath-taking in its opulence, 
it is saved from flamboyance by flaw- 
less taste. Marvels of form and color 
are everywhere—rare tropical trees and 
plants, paintings by Picasso and Pol- 
lock, murals by Rothko, tapestries by 
Miro, a white marble pool in the center 
of the great dining room, and clusters 
of pale golden rods which hang from 
the lofty ceiling of the grill room like 
slender stalactites. 

But what of the food? An important 
question, for, after all, what else is a 
restaurant for? My own reaction, after 
touring the kitchen and sampling many 
dishes at dinner, was to give food, wine 
and service high marks. The menu lists 
many seductive dishes, most of them 
original creations of Albert Stockli, 
executive chef of the Associates. A few: 
sweet-and-sour pike in tarragon sauce, 
smoked salmon souffle, crisped shrimp 
filled with mustard fruits, beef marrow 
in bouillon (with three or four luscious 
marrow bones to a helping), pear vichy- 
ssoise (faintly sweet and smoky), pic- 
cato of piglet in pastry, julep of crab- 
meat in sweet pepperoni, violets in 
snow. One last marvel—a_ seasonal 
change, four times a year, of costumes, 
décor, linen, tableware and food. You 
are right if you think that the average 
dinner check can soar with the best of 
them. 


Jack and Charlie's 
“21"' Club 


21 West 52nd St. JUdson 2-7200 


If a restaurant is known by the com- 
pany it keeps, then “21” is the most 
famous of them all. On any given eve- 
ning, there are present enough celebri- 
ties of stage, screen, industry, the arts, 
professions and military services to ap- 
pease the name-dropping lust of all our 
gossip columnists. Of course, there will 
also be a sizable proportion of ordinary 
guests whose faces are familiar only to 
themselves and their families. But you 
may be sure that these are all solid 
citizens, who have been appraised and 
approved by the sharp-eyed gentlemen 
who guard the front portals. “21” has 
been described by an envious colleague 
as a restaurant which would like to be 
an exclusive club, but prefers to keep 
the profits in the family. The truth is 
that most of its regular clients prefer it 
to any of their private clubs. There is 
a pleasant glow that comes from be- 
ing recognized and welcomed by Col. 
Bob Kriendler, Pete Kriendler or Jerry 
Berns. 

To belong to the inner circle, to 
check in at 52nd Street within an 
hour of your plane’s arrival from 
Hollywood or London, to be privi- 
leged to use the private barber’s serv- 


ices upstairs, to be handed a telephone 
attached to a fifty-foot cord are an im- 
portant part of the reward of making 
good in this country. Whatever you 
order here, from the delicious chopped 
steak to the most glamorous of frozen- 
strawberry soufflés, will be prepared 
with skill and served with professional 
flourish. No game is so rare, no recipe 
so obscure or intricate, no wine so 
glorious of origin that “21” will not 
produce it for you. 

Weighing the expense against the ex- 
perience, a visitor to New York would 


Voisin. Chef Richard 
T. Clark, an Englishman 
who trained under the 
French master, Escoffier, 
sups on a cheese 

omelet, a roll and a cup 
of coffee. He has 

been thirty-four years at 
Voisin, where his 
favorite creation is 

the filet of beef 
Wellington, 

a dish he'll entrust 

to no colleague. 


be doing himself an injustice to depart 
without lunching or dining at least once 
at this most exciting of the city’s 
restaurants. 


Le Pavillon 


111 East 57th St. PLaza 3-8388 


When qualified restaurant profes- 
sionals are asked their opinion of M. 
Henri Soulé, their reply, often reluc- 
tant, is always the same—‘‘He is the 
greatest of them all.”’ I first came under 
his commanding presence at the World’s 
Fair in 1937, when I dined at the res- 
taurant he directed in the French 
Pavilion. This was not only the best 
restaurant at the Fair but the best of its 
kind in America. 

Today, M. Soulé has his own restau- 
rant. He has improved it from year to 
year until it is now close to that pitch 
of perfection to which the proprietor is 
dedicated. The clientele and the setting 


are worthy of one another. The food 
is exquisite, the wines are fabulous and 
everything is expensive. But few com- 
plain, for an evening at the Pavillon is 
something that even the rich and pam- 
pered consider a great experience. 

You may make your selection from 
the handsome menu or order anything 
your palate craves. There is a potent 
but invisible genie here who will fulfill 
your least desire. All you have to do is 
clothe him in folding money, or pro- 
duce a signature that will be respected 
at the bank, 








Quo Vadis 


26 East 63rd St. TEmpleton 8-0590 


A fashionable and prosperous res- 
taurant which reflects the amiable 
personalities of its directors and part- 
ners, Gino Robusti and Bruno Cara- 
vaggi. | know of no more agreeable 
rendezvous at which to spend a long, 
mellow evening. A dimly lit cocktail 
lounge at the entrance to the two spa- 
cious, high-ceilinged dining rooms is 
just the place to order your dinner while 
drinking what the French call “tun dry, 
dry,’ made of much ice, the finest Eng- 
lish gin and a ghost of vermouth. Gino 
or Bruno will take your order, and you 
need not consult the very extensive 
menu, for they know it by heart, and 
besides, you might be disconcerted by 
the right-hand column. As a first course 
you might try crépes Quo Vadis, which 
is hot creamed sea food in a delicate 
pancake. Skipping the soups, however 
reluctantly, you could do very well with 
the carré d’agneau persillé Nigoise, or 
perhaps a pink and juicy-centered 








chateaubriant en papillote maison. If 
you are still wide-eyed and eager, a 
crowning dessert would be the soufflé 
praline aux amandes. Drink champagne 
with the crépes and perhaps the Chateau 
Cheval-Blanc 1949 or the Romanée- 
Conti 1953 with the main course. 


Restaurant Voisin 


575 Park Ave., corner of 63rd St. 
TEmpleton 8-6490 


Only about twenty restaurants in the 
world deserve to be called great, and 
you will have trouble locating three 
people in a roomful who will agree 
upon which they are. Here is one that 
has the support of a surprising number. 
Gourmets of a dozen different na- 
tionalities never tire of dining here. 

The chef is expert with many differ- 
ent cuisines. Among the American fa- 
vorites are chicken pie Voisin, terrapin 
Maryland (whose preparation has be- 
come almost a lost art), Long Island 
duckling with orange sauce, chicken 
hash, and the finest oysters, clams, 
lobsters and crabs from Eastern fish- 
eries. There are varied foreign dishes 
such as filet de sole Marguery, ragout a 
la deutsch, roast beef with Yorkshire 
pudding, sautéed chicken livers with 
apples and onions, fruits de mer au 
gratin and Viennese Rostbraten. Prices? 
Well, the truth is, they don’t count 
much at the Voisin. For instance, 
Beluga caviar of a special girth and 
grade, ordered more often than you 
might suppose, costs around seven 
dollars the spoonful. 

The restaurant’s wine cellar yields 
such treasures as a Grand Montrachet 
of 1952, Chateau Haut-Brion 1950, 
Chambolle-Musigny . les Amoureuses 
1937 and legendary vintages of Rhine 
and Moselle wines. The prices of these 
illustrious bottles fully live up to the 
glorious traditions of the contents. 


The Forum of 

the Twelve Caesars. 
Celeste Holm, Walter 
Slezak and Dolores Gray 
watch the flames from 
the Crépes of the 

Mad Nero rise behind 
the head of gourmet 
James Beard. In keeping 
with the Roman theme 
of this imperially 
furbished restaurant, 
a wine cools in a 
warrior’s silver helmet. 











NOTABLY FINE FOOD 


Chateaubriand 


131 East 54th St. PLaza 9-6544 


The great traditions of French cui- 
sine are observed at this friendly, spa- 
cious restaurant. But the two owners, 
being practical men, offer a choice of 
table d’hote or a la carte luncheons and 
dinners, and the average check comes 
to about half of what you may pay at 
one of the town’s snootier establish- 
ments. 

Alex Hounie and Roger Parizot, the 
partners, are members of La Con- 
frérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin. This 
circumstance is reflected in the cellar, 
which offers Richebourgs, Romanée- 
Contis and Chambertins of the noblest 
years, and the chateau-bottled Bor- 
deaux are equally fine. Alex is Basque 
by birth and greets the guests in an 
offhand, cheerful manner, advises them 
on their choice of food (but without 
pressing) and is an invaluable consult- 
ant in all matters pertaining to wines. 
Roger, a small, sardonic man who 
wears a very tall white chef’s bonnet, 
comes from the epicurean capital of 
Dijon. His repertoire encompasses all 
the classic French preparations. The 
steak Chateaubriand is a great favor- 
ite. You may enjoy grouse, partridge, 
pheasant and venison in season, im- 
ported turbot and sole, excellent snails, 
a flavorsome civet de lapin as prepared 
in Dijon—and just about any other 
French dish that you remember from 
your travels. 


Christ Cella 
160 East 46th St. OXford 7-2479 
It was the late Christ Cella, a great 


man and a good friend, who set the 
pattern for the hearty restaurants along 











East 45th Street, now famous as “Steak 
Row.” In his early days, Christ Cella, 
an immigrant from Northern Italy, was 
superintendent of an apartment house 
in the neighborhood. Pals from the old 
country took to dropping in for red 
wine and a yard of bread filled with 
cheese and ham. With his savings, he 
later opened his legendary steak house. 
He served the finest steaks in town and 
soon attracted a rousing following. The 
present restaurant, now a block away, 
is operated by Mr. Cella’s son, Richard. 
A bit larger and more modern, it is still 
the same plain, unassuming place, offer- 
ing the simplest and best American 
food imaginable. Besides the thick, 
juicy shell steaks, broiled without sauces 
or foliage, you may sample the remark- 
able bouillabaisse on Fridays, and al- 
ways there is the freshest of sea food, 
broiled three-pound Canadian lobsters, 
thick and nourishing soups, succulent 
chops and desserts of a substantial 
kind. This is a man’s joint. You are 
nevertheless likely to see some of the 
town’s stunning photographic models 
in the act of cracking a diet with a 
platter of rare sirloin and_ butter- 
crested baked potatoes. 


The Coach House 
110 Waverly Place. SPring 7-0303 


This modest place on a quiet back 
street of Washington Square has the 
look—disturbing to a serious eater—of 
a tearoom, and a “period” tearoom, 
at that. But after a meal during which 
the newcomer may taste the joys of 
black-bean soup that blends several 
poetic Southern flavors, homemade 
corn sticks warm from the oven, a 
double loin lamb chop four inches 
thick, a baked potato or baby green 
beans, and a cut of luscious pecan pie 
or any of a dozen other seductive des- 
serts, it becomes evident this is that 
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Del Pezzo. A classically simple 
ending to a meal—a wheel of 

Bel Paese, a wedge of Gorgonzola, 
an apple, a pear and wine— 
symbolizes the unpretentious but 
good cuisine of this North 

Italian and Roman restaurant. 


American rarity—a restaurant that 
serves fine American food. It was the 
original owner who had the peculiar 
idea of building a restaurant to look 
like a coach house. The present pro- 
prietor, handsome Leon Lianides, who 
was born on the island of Rhodes, takes 
the architecture and decorations in 
stride. It is the kitchen that concerns 
him. He combines the qualities of ex- 
pert cook, adventurous epicure and 
efficient restaurateur, all in superior de- 
gree. He does everything with passion- 
ate concentration, and is interested 
only in perfection. He is assisted by a 
hostess, a head cook and several wait- 
resses, all Negro and all from the South. 

If you have a deep yearning for old- 
fashioned American food, made of 
fresh and first-rate materials, and not 
too high in price, you cannot do better 
in New York than The Coach House 














Fontana di Trevi 


151 West 57th St. Circle 7-5683 


Rome, packaged romantically for the 
nostalgic. The owner, Armando Mei, 
a tall, handsome man with a grave 
smile, is something of a showman and 
is very proud of his Roman stage ef- 
fects. The food is as good here as you 
will find in the Trastevere, and there 
will be no excessive strain on your 
budget. Among my favorites are a 
superb veal Zingara and a risotto alla 
finanziera which conceals in a mound 
of rice such titbits as chicken livers, 
ham, tongue and mushrooms. Mr. Mei 
suggests his pollo alla diavolo, which is 
spring chicken sautéed in olive oil and 
butter, anointed with a sauce contain- 
ing white wine and finally flamed with 
brandy. Spedino alla Romana, an hors 
d’oeuvre, is really a heart-shaped sand- 
wich filled with mozzarella 
deep-fried and served brown and hot 
with a sauce of broth, anchovies and 
butter. You can get spaghetti Marri- 
ciana here exactly as in a Roman 
trattoria, cooked al dente with bacon 
and fresh tomatoes. Try a Negroni, the 
delightful cocktaii of gin, sweet Ver- 
mouth, Campari bitters and lemon peel, 
before your dinner. 


cheese, 


The Gold Coin 


near S3rd St. 
PLaza 8-125] 


994 Second Ave., 


The dim lighting, mother-of-pearl- 
inlaid tables, seedy gilt dragons and 
slightly sinister look of the oid-time 
one-flight-up Chinese joint have been 
avoided at The Gold Coin. The interior 
is well lighted, airy and cheerful. The 
tables are laid with white linen, the 
waiters speak glib New Yorkese and it 
is located at street level in midtown 
New York, in the heart of the East 
Side’s snootiest apartment belt. Bill 
Chan, who conceived the smart little 
restaurant and runs it with alert effi- 
ciency, knows his neighborhood pa- 
trons and gives them exactly what they 
want. 

This means a compact, readable 
menu of carefully selected Chinese 
dishes, mainly of Mandarin origin, and 
all cooked superbly to the American 
taste. As for me, | prefer Mr. Chan’s 
notion of Oriental cuisine to anything 
I have ever sampled in Chinatown, 
heretical though this may be. The cost 
is moderately expensive, but not ex- 
travagant. Some recommended dishes: 
assorted titbits (fantail shrimps, dim’ 
sum, spareribs, crabmeat sticks), fried 
baby squab, subgum wonton, chow foon 
shee with rice noodles, chow steak kew, 
roast pork with bean sprouts, lobster 
with Chinese greens and black mush- 
rooms. Clear and simple English de- 
scriptions are given for all dishes on 
the menu. 


Luchow's 

110 East 14th St. GRamercy 7-4860 
Little has changed at Liichow’s, ex- 
cept perhaps for the better. For seventy- 
seven years this has been New York’s 
first German restaurant. Jan Mitchell, 
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its present owner, has improved the 
food, geared up the standards of serv- 
ice, and succeeded in attracting the 
great and the famous to add sparkle to 
his clientele, and he seems somehow to 
have tapped a rich new vein of Teutonic 
schmalz, as it is known along Broad- 
way, or Gemiitlichkeit, as the press 
agents prefer to name it. Here, in the 
vast Wagnerian halls, you may eat 
roast goose in its proper season, and 
venison in many different forms, as 
well as every game bird in the book. 
Great favorites also are these: Sauer- 
braten with potato pancakes, Schnitzels, 
Hasenpfeffer, homemade Bratwurst and 
Bockwurst, smoked rib pork chops 
with Weinkraut, soul-satisfying lentil 
or oxtail soup, and the huge, smoking- 
hot German pancake, which is flamed 
at your table and filled with Preisel- 
beeren or stewed apples or huckle- 
berries. There is a splendid wine list and 
most of the great beers of Central Eu- 
rope are at your command. Liichow 
supporters insist you Cannot eat as well 
anywhere else for so little money. 


La Potiniere du Soir 
47 West S5th St. Circle 5-4266 


An intimate, cheerful room, with that 
indefinable “something” in the air that 
signifies "good food” to the experienced 
diner. Service is swift and silent, the 
hot food is hot and the cold food cold; 
wines arrive at the proper temperature. 
This close resemblance to a first-rate 
Paris restaurant is due to one of the 
most quietly capable restaurant man- 
agers I know. I will match Raymond 
Guiheneuf’s courtesy, knowledge and 
skill with carving knife, chafing dish or 
crépe pan against the work of any 
expert in the field. If you want a perfect 
dinner, put yourself in his hands. He 
may suggest, as a starter, moules 
ravigotte and champignons a la Grecque 
from the resplendent table of hors 
d’oeuvres, then fruite de riviére aman- 
dine, to be followed by gigot Bretonne 
or an authentic cassoulet of white beans 
married to goose, sausage and fragrant 
herbs. All the familiar wines of France 
are here and some rather rarely met 
lighthearted country types, like Mus- 
cadet, Quincy, Chateau de Selle Rosé, 
Pouilly-Fumé and the flowery white 
wines of Alsace. 


Les Pyrenees 


234 West 48th St. Circle 6-0044 


It has been gratifying, these past few 
years, to see the Pyrences develop from 
a dull, anonymous eatery to a French 
restaurant so good that it has brought 
discerning East Siders on a trek far 
west of Fifth Avenue. Try the boeuf 
Bourguignonne, a conventional stew so 
transformed by Roger Bonnet, the head 
chef, that it won a coveted national 
award. Or the poulet a l’estragon, a 
crisp roasted chicken delicately infused 
with tarragon. Or the tarte a l’oignon, 
a somewhat daintier version of their 
equally famous quiche Lorraine. The 
upward spiral of the Pyrenées in recent 
times is due to the combined efforts of 
Odette, Jean and René Pujol, and to 





LE CHANTECLAIR 


Le Chanteciair 
(above). Greeting 

a high-powered guest 
are proprietor René 
Dreytus, onetime 
champion auto racer, and 
his niece Martine 
Dreyfus. Many sports- 
car enthusiasts 

make this French bistro 
their headquarters. 
Cavanagh's (right). 
Reflecting a 

slower, quieter 

New York, eighty-four- 
year-old Cavanagh’s 
specializes in tradi- 
tional American food. 





Louis Daniel, amiable and witty maitre 
d’hétel and wine steward. Odette, who 
is married to Jean, was born in Dijon 
and consequently has an understanding 
of food and wine that comes as natu- 
rally as breathing. She recommends the 
snails prepared in her native style with 
butter, wine, shallots and garlic. She is 
fond of the paté maison, the succulent 
tripe, and the onion soup with a top 
layer of toast and cheese. All sound, 
bourgeois dishes superlatively cooked. 
There is a table every evening of home- 
made pastries. Wines, from the very 
noblest chateau bottlings to inexpen- 
sive reds and rosés, are plentiful, and 
the price of a good dinner should stand 
you a good deal less than you will pay 
for the same fine French food on the 
other side of town. 


Romeo Salita 
39 West 56th St. Circle 6-5772 
There are several thousand Italian 


eating places in New York, and they 
run all the way from lowly pizza-and- 
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red-ink parlors to elegant operations 
like Romeo Salta, where the cuisine, 
the service and the tariff hover close to 
what you will find at the dozen or so 
most glamorous restaurants in town. 
A portion of perfectly cooked spaghetti, 
macaroni or noodles is listed at three 
dollars, and if you are a worshiper of 
the noblest and most savory form of 
wheat, you will not complain. Spaghetti 
is served here with fitting pomp and 
ceremony. If Mr. Salta is present, he 
himself will mix the sauce and cheese 
over a flame at your table, and toss the 
long strands toward the ceiling with 
dramatic gestures. Pasta is but a pre- 
liminary course and Salta’s specialties 
include fine imported salami and morta- 
della, fresh figs or melon with trans- 
lucent slices of Parma ham, and 
fragrant minestrone. Worth trying are 
the giant broiled scampi and meat dishes 
like piccataof veal scaloppine Zingarella, 
saltimbocca alla Romana and beefsteak 
grilled in the Florentine style. The wine 
list is rich in such items as white Fazi 
Battaglia Verdicchio, red or white 
Frascati, dry red Grignolino and sev- 
eral festive Italian-type champagnes. 














San Marino 


159 East 53rd St. PLaza 9-4130 


The way to judge a restaurant is not 
on its prices, or its décor, or the splen- 
dor of its clientele, but on its food. To 
me, the San Marino serves the best 
Italian food in the world and there is 
no more satisfying food over the long 
run. In the thirty years during which I 
have known the San Marino and other 
restaurants owned or tyrannized over 
by Tony Gugnoni, I have never sat 
down to table without a feeling of 
excited anticipation, nearly always ful- 
filled by what followed. What more can 
one say about a restaurant? Tony re- 
gards himself, simply and without af- 
fectation, as a master. Many of Amer- 
ica’s most widely traveled and fastidious 
gastronomes agree with this modest 
estimate and are glad to address him as 
**Maestro.”” Among their number are 
pretty women who always astonish me 
by the way they engulf large portions 
of homemade green noodles a la Bolo- 
gnese or a plate of rich and creamy 
cannelloni. Among other great dishes 
are the celebrated and widely imitated 
shrimps a la Tony, grilled after 
being marinated in olive oil, garlic, 
lemon juice, white wine and whole 
black pepper. Recommended also are 
the mussels baked on the half shell with 
an aromatic sauce, the delectable bisque 
of lobster, broiled Long Island scal- 
lops, crabmeat au gratin, perfect baby 
lamb steaks, broiled double lamb chop, 
broiled sweetbreads and prosciutto, and 
the steaming hot bouillabaisse a I’ Adri- 
atico. Tony’s second in command is his 
handsome stepson, Serge Barberini, a 
young man who radiates charm with- 
out making an effort. The wines to 
drink here are Bardolino, Soave or 
Freccia rossa and the table Chianti. All 
the pasta is homemade by Tony in a 
secret cubicle behind the kitchen and he 
selects meats, sea food and garden stuff 
every morning. 

The prices are neither low nor high, 
but most guests consider them low for 
value received. Reservations are an ab- 
solute necessity, and even when you 
have booked a table, you may have to 
wait at the always crowded bar. 


Le Veau d'Or 
129 East 60th St. TEmpleton 8-8 133 


The tables at this little restaurant are 
so closely packed and the crowd so 
thick that conversations often get cross- 
circuited and guests occasionally find 
themselves spearing food from the plate 
of a perfect stranger. Georges and 
Henri, the owners, could easily afford 
to double or triple the size of their 
place, but they prefer it the way it is. 
And so do their clients, or they wouldn’t 
stampede the premises every meal, or 
leave so reluctantly. The language 
spoken here is mostly French, from 
fractured to the latest rippling Parisian 
argot. 

Authentic French food of the coun- 
try kind is served in huge helpings, 
accompanied by floods of inexpensive 
Beaujolais or rosé wines. The whole 
squab chicken is meltingly tender and 
so large and plump that only the greed- 
iest manage to clean their plates. But 
the place abounds in stalwart eaters 





who can turn the trick and who also 
dote on such triumphs of the chef as 
saucisson chaud en croiite, boeuf braisé, 
a magnificent oxtail stew cooked as you 
might get it in Lyons, pink-hearted 
gigot d’agneau with white beans, and 
frog’s legs fried crisp in garlic-scented 
Olive oil. Apéritifs and a bottle or two 
of wine can boost the dinner tab here 
to a respectable figure, but the over-all 
value is one of the best in town. 


Whyte's Restaurents 


145 Fulton St. COrtland 7-2233 
344 West 57th St. JUdson 6-7900 


Hardest to find in a New York res- 
taurant is honest, delicious American 
food, of the kind a man remembers 
wistfully from his boyhood. One place 
that has it is Whyte’s, a bustling land- 
mark in the downtown financial district 
for the past fifty years. Its flamboyant 
prosperity is largely due to Ray Hop- 
per, the owner, an eater and drinker of 
prodigious discernment. Men of robust 
tastes flock to this vast restaurant as to 
a club and tables are at a premium 
from noon onward. Whyte’s is famous 
for the freshness of its fish, perhaps be- 
cause it is but a skip and a slide from 
there to Fulton Market. The steamed 
Maine lobster and sautéed jumbo 
shrimp are wonderful, and so are the 
chowders and farmhouse-style thick 
soups. 

Other highlights are East Indian 
curries, a mammoth platter of boiled 
New England dinner, and specially se- 
lected Cotuit oysters from Cape Cod. 
All the rolls, cakes and pies are baked 
in a shop behind the kitchens by a 
motherly lady with a light hand. The 
mince pie, soaked in rum and brandy, 
is a poem, and so are the flaky apple 
and pumpkin pies. There is a fairly new 
Whyte’s uptown on West 57th Street, 
where the headwaiter, George, is a 
charmer and a great expert with stuffed 
baked potatoes prepared at your table. 
Both establishments are very fair in 
their prices and so popular that reser- 
vations are advised. 


COLORFUL AND UNUSUAL 


Cate de France 
313 West 46th St. JUdson 6-9336 


This is a lively bistro west of Eighth 
Avenue that answers the universal 
quest for ‘ta small place with good 
French food that doesn’t charge much.” 
There is no better foreign home cook- 
ing for the money, and, as an extra bit 
of color, the tables are served by wait- 
resses extremely vivacious in the French 
style, so affectionate that they often 
impulsively kiss their more loyal male 
clients. At lunch, it is filled shortly 
after twelve o'clock by actors, office 
workers and journalists from the nearby 
Times and Herald-Tribune. Antoine 
Perrier, formerly of the Ambassador 
Inn of East Quogue, Long Island, owns 
the place and tends the tiny bar. There 
is NO menu or wine list, but specials are 
chalked up on a wall slate. It crowds 
up quickly at dinner, and reservations 
are hard to make. Half past six is a 
good time to arrive during the Broad- 
way season. 


On my last visit, I noted the follow- 
ing: pdaté du chef, escargoti de Bour- 
gogne, filet mignon en crotite, canard 
roti sauce bigarade, coq au vin avec 
sauce vin rouge. The chocolate mousse is 
the chef’s pride. Wine can be ordered 
by the glass. But it is more satisfactory 
to drink the white Puligny-Montrachet, 
the red Beaujolais Brouilly or the Rosé 
Chateau de Selle. 


Caté du Midi 
311 West 48th St. COlumbus 5-9395 


Small, crowded and noisy, this French 
bistro is tucked away in the never-never 
land west of Eighth Avenue, far from 
the haunts of the cognoscenti. Yet it 
bulges every evening with some of the 
most knowing eaters in town. French 
food, with a home-cooked flavor, is the 
attraction. The shirt-sleeved cook in 

















Saito (above). 
A waitress cooks sukiyaki 

on a table. Diners sit 
shoeless on floor cushions in 
the Japanese manner. 
,Chardas (right). 

Respect for old traditions 
also pervades this Hungarian 
restaurant where a 

strolling violinist plays for 
guests under a grape “arbor” 
with wistful views 

of the old Budapest. 
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the tiny kitchen turns out one of the 
lustiest beef stews this side of Le Havre, 
laced with red wine, studded with 
mushrooms and onions. The onion 
soup is strong and sustaining. There is 
a cheap cut of steak, served with French 
fried potatoes, that is hot, juicy and 
full of flavor. Omelets are perfect, sole 
and raie are fresh and well prepared, 
and the bread is as close as one can get 
to the French original in this land of 
mushy baking. A few more dishes 
worth tasting: fripe a la mode de Caen, 
téte de veau sauce ravigote and very 
fine bouillabaisse on Fridays. Jean 
Pujol, who hails from the southwest 
of France and speaks with a rumbling 
accent, is master of the house, which 
gets a strong play from seamen of the 
French merchant vessels and from 
French-American citizens of the colony 
nearby, who know a bargain. Beau- 
jolais by the bottle, and sound native 
red by the glass. 





Chez Vous 
’8 Carmine St. CHelsea 2-2676 


A modest place hidden at an obscure 
address that baffles most cabdrivers, 
but well worth the journey. The res- 
taurant is about the size of a suburban 
living room, and is always crowded, 
The 
tooned with wine bottles and there is a 
tumult of laughter, conversation and 
contrapuntal whiffs of rich Italian fra- 
grance from platters of food. Paul Mag- 
nano, the owner, projects a smiling, 
His wife works 


always animated walls are fes- 


happy effervescence 
gastronomical miracles in the midget 
kitchen, every day concocting ravioli 
and noodles at dawn. Special treats are 
the broiled scampi and chicken casa- 
linga, both in fragrant sauces that the 
wise diner will mop up to the last drop 
with chunks of the good peasant bread 
Another the veal 
rollatini with homemade gnocchi. An 


satisfying dish is 


incongruous dessert is the Florida Key 


lime delicious as it is unex- 


pected. No spirituous liquors are served 


pie, as 


but there is a good choice of Italian 
and American wines, starring an excel- 
lent Lambrusco, a dry, flowery Orvieto 
and a fruity Frascati. Food, prices and 
the personality of the host have attracted 
Re- 
serve at least a day ahead, and ask for 
Renato, headwaiter and partner, who 
has the soulful eyes and comic-pathetic 
look of Chaplin in his best period 


a considerable and loyal clientele 


Lindy’s 


S/st St. 
5-O288 


1655 Broadway, cornet 

COlumbus 
Since the death of Mr. Lindy, appre- 
hensive devotees of this world-famous 
Broadway restaurant have been search- 
ing for signs of deterioration. Is the 
chopped liver less satiny? The smoked 
salmon not quite so sweetly mild? Does 
Mom’s chicken noodle soup lack the 
steaming fra- 
grance? Not so I could notice it, on my 


old golden color and 


last half-dozen visits. The present heirs 
and management are striving mightily 
to hold the line. The same odd types 
congregate there, the same glittering 
Broadway beauties, and just as many 
personalities from the theater, the arts, 
crafts and rackets. The comics huddle 
over schnecken and coffee as before, 
spearing pickles and reputations with 
the same motion. The big eaters are 
still eating there, the rotund guys and 
dolls who devour huge steaks, roasts 
and stews at a rate that often impels 
the gambling element to make book on 
their capacity. But it 
whether Lindy’s 


What I do know 


the best late breakfast of orange juice, 


0 e.rly to tell 
not. 


; that they still serve 


has slipped ot 


hot rolls and toasted bagels, fresh-laid 
eggs and Wiltshire ham or bacon, and 
the finest coffee. May it always be so. 


Moskowitz & Lupowitz 


40 Second Ave., corner 2nd St. 


ORegon 4-0362 


In New York, when the mood hits 
you, it is possible to get far, far away 
from conventional food, whether 
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French, Italian or Schrafftian—and 
that means as far as 40 Second Avenue, 
on the Lower East Side. Here the 
honorable house of Moskowitz & 
Lupowitz for fifty years has dispensed 
the real thing in Rumanian-Jewish 
cooking. The flavors on your plate are 
as exotic as the dishes sound—rich, 
spicy, winy-sour or blazing with pep- 
per and garlic. Here are a few of the 
most familiar dishes: chopped liver 
with radish and chicken fat; knubble 
carp; schmaltz herring; stuffed derma; 
chopped eggplant; consommeé with 
kasha or kreplach; roast goose with 
browned kasha ; mamaliga with brindza ; 
potato pancakes; potato knishes ; goose 
pastrami (in season, whenever that 
may be). Many come to this famous old 
place for the famous charcoal “broil- 
ings,’ which arrive spitting hot and 
spiced with Oriental subtlety—planked 
steak, mushk steak, karnotzle, Ru- 
manian tenderloin, sweetbreads, baby 
lamb, goose livers, and steer liver. The 
waiters burst into song at intervals; the 
two young owners, Max and Bob Anzel- 
owitz, are full of culture and good will, 
and the place bounces with humanity. 
Prices are in the middle-to-high range. 
Drink bourbon or Scotch with dinner, or 
Malaga wine and seltzer, or celery tonic, 
and top it off with a pony of slivovitz. 


The Russian Tea Room 


150 West 57th St. COlumbus 5-0947 


The clientele is said to have the high- 
est 1.Q. in the nation. It includes or- 
chestra conductors, musicians, virtuosi 
and large segments of the audience 
from Carnegie Hall next door; bal- 
lerinas and choreographers, actors, 
producers, press agents, journalists 
and just plain people from everywhere 
who are hungry for a plate of borscht 
or a mound of kasha and mushrooms. 
Borscht is a great dish here, served in a 
deep plate, hot or cold, according to 
the weather, endowed with sour cream 
and accompanied by a filled pastry called 
a pirojik. The menu features dozens of 
other Russian classics; some current 
favorites are shashlik karsky (tender 
cubes of juicy lamb, grilled on a spit 
with onions, tomatoes and mush- 
rooms), blinchiki with cheese and sour 
cream, blinis (small buckwheat pan- 
cakes with caviar and sour cream), 
cotelette a la Kiev extravagantly pre- 
pared with white breast of chicken and 
lashings of the best butter, and the tray 
of homemade pastry. Incidentally, the 
Tea Room serves tea only on demand 
and is the opposite of its name. The 
waiters and waitresses are Russians of 
the old regime, most of them mild and 
friendly, often a bit lordly of mien, and 
Sidney Kaye, the colorful owner, is a 
man worth meeting. The cost of a meal 
here is below normal expectations. 


The Stage Delicatessen 


834 Seventh Ave., near 53rd St. 
Circle 5-7334 


The favorite eating place of people of 


the theater, and also of touts, bookies, 
prize fighters and their managers, 
hackies, musicians, chorines, distin- 


guished citizens—including the mayor, 
the fire commissioner, senators and 
congressmen—and at least one nov- 
elist who is bearded, jovial and likes 
hot corned-beef sandwiches on rye. 
Between midday and midnight, the 
place is usually filled to bursting, and 
hungry people often line up on the 
street outside. Just what is the charm 
of this cramped and boisterous res- 
taurant? Some think it is the looming 
presence of Max Asna, the owner, a 
man of a thousand quips, most of them 
acidly cynical, which he delivers in a 
dialect that sounds like Sanskrit to the 


San Marino 

Tony Gugnoni, 

the man responsible 
for the unerring 
excellence of 

this North Italian 
restaurant, stands at 
the head of his bar 
with his staff. 
Tony, who founded 
San Marino ten 
years ago, 

makes all his 

own pasta. 


at. 


uninitiated. Others say, and I approxi- 
mate: “Max? Whoever hoid of him? 
It’s the pastrami on rye I come for.” 
Equally captivating to many guests are 
dishes like bologna or salami with eggs 
pancake style; marinated herring; 
chopped chicken livers; turkey breast 
or leg with cranberry sauce and cole- 
slaw—but this is a meager sampling of 
the huge list. The joint stays open from 
the first scrambled eggs with smoked 
whitefish for breakfast to the last lox- 
and-cream-cheese on a bagel devoured 
by the hungry grifter in morning’s vir- 
ginal light. Extremely inexpensive. 


Seventy-Five Notable 
New York Restaurants 


@ Here is a rundown of seventy-five New 
York restaurants serving delicious and un- 
usual food of many nations. They are listed 
alphabetically, and under each name appear 
the address, telephone number, type of food 
served, specialties of the house and note- 
worthy beverages We indicate whether 
meals are a la carte or table d’hote, and 
whether prices are expensive, moderate or 
inexpensive. 


L’AIGLON, /3 E. 55th St. PLaza 3-7296. 
Glamorous setting, elegant career ladies 
and sincere executives. Breast of guinea 
hen, filet mignon, squab en cocotte, other 
lavish international specialties. A la carte. 
Expensive. 

ANGELO’S. 146 Mulberry St. CAnal 6-8527. 
Southern Italian cooking. Lobster fra 
diavolo, scaloppine of filet mignon Marsala, 
rollatini of veal in casserole. A la carte. 
Moderate. 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS. 2/3 W. 40th St. 
LOngacre 3-9050. Lively journalist and 








night-owl, hangout. Sauerbraten, corned 
brisket of beef, Welsh rabbit. Irish coffee. 
A la carte. Moderate. 


BALKAN ARMENIAN RESTAURANT. /29 E. 
27th St. MUrray Hill 9-7925. Shish kebab, 
ajem pilaf, patlijan karni yarik. Table 
d’héte and a la carte. Inexpensive. 


A BIT OF BALI. 242 E. 58th St. PLaza 5-8090. 
Exotic Indonesian dishes, hot, and mys- 
teriously composed. Indian, Chinese and 
Indonesian rijstaffel dinners. Also a la 
carte items like Saté Kambing (grilled lamb 
on skewers), Udang Goreng (fried shrimp), 
curried chicken, lemon pickle, mango 
chutney. Moderate. 


BARBETTA, 32/ W. 46th St. Circle 6-917]. 
Old Italian house with large repertoire of 
classic dishes. Risotto, mozzarella en car- 
ozza, shrimp marinara, roast chicken. A la 
carte. Inexpensive. 


BLUERIBBON. /45 W. 44th St. JUdson 2-4898. 
One of city’s oldest German restaurants. 
Lentil soup, Kasseler Rippchen, goulash, 
Wiener Schnitzel. Before-and-after theater 
dining. A la carte. Inexpensive. 


CAFE BRITTANY. 807 Ninth Ave. Clrcele 
7-9566. Unpretentious but excellent French 
provincial food. Cog au vin, escargots, 
frogs legs Provencale, cervelles au beurre 
noir. A la carte. Inexpensive. 


CAFE NICHOLSON. /46 E. 57th St. ELdorado 
5-6769. Remarkable food and extraordi- 
nary atmosphere. Stuffed mussels, filet mi- 
gnon béarnaise, chocolate soufflé with 
whipped cream and chocolate sauce. Two 
wines with table d’héte dinner. Expensive. 


CAFE RENAISSANCE. 333 E. 49th St. PLaza 
1-3160. A gourmet “find,” expertly oper- 
ated by Stan Radulovic; intimate, artistic 
interior. Spanish Basque, French and 
Italian cuisine. Paella a la Valenciana, 
lobster Catalan, filet de boeuf Strasbourg. 
A la carte. Moderate. 


CAFE ST. DENIS. //] E. 53rd St. Eldorado 
5-8032. Authentic French Provincial food 
and pleasant surroundings. Bouillabaisse 
Phocéenne, boneless caneton aux olives and 
wild rice, steak au poivre. Good choice of 
wines. Table d’héte and a la carte. Mod- 
erate. 


CAVANAGH’S. 260 W. 23rd St. ALgonquin 
5-1100. Famous Irish-American house of 
distinguished past. Roast beef, steak, 
baked chicken Cavanagh, crab cakes 
Maryland with shrimp sauce. A la carte. 
Expensive. 


LE CHANTECLAIR. /8 E. 49th St. PLaza 
5-7731. The Dreyfus brothers have an ex- 
cellent chef and attract the sports-car 
crowd. Feuilleté au roquefort, le coquille 








Chanteclair, coq au vin Bourgogne. Repre- 
sentative list of French wines. A la carte. 
Moderate. 


CHARDAS. 307 E. 79th St. RHinelander 
4-9382. Good Hungarian specialties, or- 
chestra with zimbalon, floor show. Chicken 
paprikash, goulash, stuffed cabbage, er- 
delyi fatanyeros. Tokay Aszu, Egri Bikaver 
and other choice wines. A la carte. Ex- 
pensive. 


CHARLES. 452 Sixth Avenue. GRamercy 
7-3300. The Village’s most solidly estab- 
lished French restaurant for forty-three 
years. Wonderful boiled beef, pot au feu, 
tenderloin of beef en brochette. A la carte. 
Moderate. 


COSTELLO’S. 699 Third Ave. MUrray Hill 
2-9713. Tim and brother Joe preside over 
New York’s most articulate barroom de- 
baters. Special filet steak sandwich, Irish 
stew, Irish coffee. Draught beers. A la 
carte. Inexpensive. 


LA COTE BASQUE. 5 East 55th St. MUrray 
Hill 8-6525. Henri Soulé’s new venture, 
known to wags as “the poor man’s 
Pavillon.” Very French, very smart. 
Moussaka d’agneau Cote Basque, filet de 
sole Murat, rognons sautés Bercy, carré de 
veau fermiére, pots de créme. Table @héte. 
Expensive. 


DANNY’S HIDE-A-WAY. /5/] E. 45th St. 
YUkon 6-5399. Danny Stradella’s boom- 
ing steak house on Steak Row. The host 


will suggest your dinner. Steak, lobster, 
veal parmigiana. Table d’héte and a la 
carte. Expensive. 


DEL PEZZO. 33 W. 47th St. JUdson 6-9705. 
Northern Italian and Roman cooking with- 
out frills. Osso buco, braciola, rolled veal, 
pasta asciutta. Fine Italian wines. A la 
carte. Inexpensive. 


DINTY MOORE’S 2/6 W. 46th St. JUdson 
2-9820. American dishes with a hearty 
Irish brogue. Corned beef and cabbage, 
calves’ liver and bacon, chicken pot pie, 
sea food, Irish stew. A la carte. Expensive. 


EAST OF SUEZ. 308 E. 58th St. PLaza 9-4340. 
Mr. Carl Henderson rules over this pavilion 
of fine Oriental cuisine. Yeung loong har, 
Shanghai chicken, steak kew, bat bo hong 
shu yee kew. Javanese, Mandarin, Mogul 
and rijstaffel dinners. Table d’héte and 
a la carte. Moderate. 


EL CHARRO. 4 Charles St. CHelsea 2-9547. 
Mexican and Spanish specialties in a Vil- 
lage atmosphere. Chicken mole poblano, 
picadillo a la criolla, arroz con calamares. 
Table d’héte and a la carte. Inexpensive. 


ESTHER ENG. /085 Second Ave. MUrray Hill 
8-2258. Stunningly modern Chinese res- 
taurant, offshoot of famous Bo-Bo’s down- 
town. Shark-fin soup, winter-melon soup, 
walnut rolls, pan-broiled shrimps in ginger. 
Table d’héte and a la carte. Expensive. 


GAGE & TOLLNER’S, 372 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
TRiangle 5-5181. Sea food of the very best. 
Broiled sea bass, bluepoint oysters, clams, 


Cate Nicholson. 

The parrot on owner 
Johnny Nicholson's 
hand contributes another 
vivid note to the 

fin de siécle atmosphere. 
Stuffed mussels, filet 
mignon béarnaise, 

and chocolate soufflé with 
whipped cream 

and chocolate sauce 

are featured daily here. 


Maine lobsters, steaks, chops. Table d’héte 
and a la carte. Moderate. 

GINo’s. 780 Lexington Ave. TEmpleton 
8-9827. Top Italian cooking in a very 
crowded, animated room. Shrimp Masa- 
niello, manicotti, chicken Capri, lobster fra 
diavolo. A \a carte. Moderate 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 37 E. 50th St. PLaza 
5-7394. The freshest of fish and shellfish, 
scrubbed cleanliness, New England atmos- 
phere. Crabmeat in bacon, broiled Guil- 


East of Suez. 

Three tables form a 
Stage for various 
Chinese, Indian and 
Indonesian dishes, 
many of which 

Carl Henderson, seated, 
introduced to 

New York diners. 
Some Oriental special- 
ties on the table in the 
foreground: 

lamb curry garnished 
with fresh coconut, 
vegetable fritters, fresh 
mango, and pouri, 
which are 

deep-fried puffs. 


ford clams, whitebait, finnan haddie. A la 
carte. Expensive. 


GOLDEN HORN. /22 W. 49th St. Circle 
6-0870. Armenian and Turkish specialties. 
Shish kebab, Persian rice, eggplant dishes. 
Five-course lunch. Table d’héte dinners 
and a la carte. Moderate. 


LE GOURMET. 49 W. 55th St. Circle 7-4423. 
Well-established, much frequented by 
French visitors and Francophiles. Crépes 
de volaille gourmet, moules de roche Biar- 
ritz, quenelles de veau sauce financiere, A 
la carte and table d’héte. Moderate. 


GRANADOS. /25 MacDougal St. ORegon 
3-5576. Back room of Greenwich Village 
saloon, rugged Spanish atmosphere and 
service, honest cooking. Paella, arroz con 
pollo, shrimp cameronas, Red Riscal and 
white Alella wines. A la carte and table 
dhéte. Moderate. 


GRIPSHOLM RESTAURANT. 324 E. S7th St. 
PLaza 9-6260. Typical of the town’s smor- 
gasbord specialists, with extra touch of 
glamour. Vast smorgasbord table. Swedish 
meat balls and brown beans, Swedish pan- 
cakes. Table d’héte and a la carte, 
Moderate. 


HAPSBURG HOUSE. 3/3 E. 55th St. PLaza 
3-5169. Viennese kitchen, Bemelmans décor 
and sentimental zither music by Karl. 
Esterhazy tokany, roulade of beef, Wiener 
Backhuhn, lobster Hapsburg. Good Ger- 
man and French wine list. A la carte 
lunch, table d’héte dinner. Moderate. 


HAWAIIAN ROOM, HOTEL LEXINGTON. 48/h 
St. and Lexington Ave. PLaza 5-4400. Still 
the town’s best Island cookery, with music 
and girls. Pu puus (Polynesian appetizers), 
islander shrimp buau, chicken curry. Some 
tropical drinks: the jaded lady, ana ana, 
coconut Willie. Table dhéte and a la 
carte. Expensive. 


HOUSE OF BUSCAGLIA, 330 W. 46th St. 
JUdson 2-9585. Friendly family affair, fine 
continental food. Steamed Alaska king 
crab, capon Gismonda, cannelloni. Wines 
from Lake Garda district, bottled by 
Folonari family. A la carte. Moderate, 


ITALIAN PAVILION. 24 W. 55th St, JUdson 
6-5950. Fashionable, spacious, devoted to 
the higher forms of North Italian cookery. 
Fettuccine all’ Alfredo, piccata alla Mil- 
anese, fiorentina di manzo. A l\a 
Expensive. 


carte 


KARACHI. 1/44 W. 46th St. ClIrcle 5-9643 
Exotic East Indian dishes, in small, rather 
stuffy room. Curries of beef, lamb, shrimp, 
fish, egg, chicken and vegetable. No liquor 
served. A la carte. Inexpensive 


LAURENT. /// E. 56th St. PLaza 3-2729 
One of the better French restaurants. 
Crépes Laurent, filet de boeuf Bourguignon 
petite marmite Laurent, gateau St, Honoré 
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Specialty of Chateau Haut-Brion "49 and 
other vintage Bordeaux and Burgundy. 
Moderate 


LE MOAL, 942 Third Ave. MUrray Hill 
8-8860. Run by the Le Moal family. Nor- 
mandie and provincial cooking. Poulet 
Maitre Jacques, sole Normandie, moules 
mariniéere, Specialty of Nuits-St.-George 
'53. Table d’héte and ala carte. Inexpensive. 


LEONE’S. 239 W. 48th St. JUdson 6-515]. 
Largest of the Italian restaurants, feeds 
1500 at sitting. Abundant portions of anti- 
pasto supreme, fettucine con pesto, home- 
made manicotti, saltimbocca alla Romana. 
A la carte. Moderate. 


rHE LopsteR. /45 W. 45th St. J/Udson 2-0400. 
Well-seasoned midtown sea-food house, 
very proud of its Maine lobsters, received 
daily. Sea food of all kinds, lobsters in 
every style, shore dinners, steaks, chops. 
Table d’héte lunches and dinners, also a 


la carte. Moderate 


LOUIS AND ARMAND. 42 E. 52nd St. PLaza 
3-3348. Still the number-one eating and 
meeting place Of advertising men and mid- 
townexecutives. Perfect drinks, fine French- 
Italian cooking. Sea-food salads, chicken 
tetrazzini. A \a carte. Expensive 


Luis, 432 Sixth Ave. GRamercy 3-1528 
Jolly Village restaurant, excellent Italian 
cuisine, sentimental piano, group singing. 
Medaglione di vitello, boneless chicken 
Luigi. Well-stocked cellar of Italian wines. 
A la carte. Moderate 


MALMAISON. /0 E, 52nd St. PLaza 1-0845. 
Distinguished continental restaurant, 
smoothly conducted by Francesco DiLello, 
a top host. Poulardine champagne, mignon- 
ette de boeuf Massena, gibier variés en sai- 
son. A la carte and table d’héte. Expensive. 


MAMA LAURA, 230 E. 58th St. MUrray Hill 
8-6888. Delightful Mama Laura of the 
golden smile and her staff of relatives, fine 
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North Italian food. Baked oysters a /a 
mama, scampi marinara, chicken parmi- 
giana. First-rate cellar. Table d’héte and 
a la carte. Moderate. 

MANNY WOLF’S CHOPHOUSE. Third Ave. at 
49th St. Eldorado 5-1240. Hearty mas- 
culine food, with emphasis on prime beef, 
steaks, chops and lobster. Good chicken 
soup, boiled beef with horse-radish sauce. 
A la carte. Expensive. 

maRCHI'’s, 25/ E. 3/st St. MUrray Hill 
4-9843. Family-style North Italian dinner, 
served without menu, giant helpings: anti- 
pasto, lasagne, fish, roast chicken, dessert 
and fruit—all for $5. Bardolini, Soave, 
Chianti Classico and other wines. 
MERCURIO, 53 W. 53rd St. JUdson 6-4370. 
Another of the city’s top-rated Italian 
places. Broiled scampi, veal uccelletti, boc- 
concini dei prete, osso buco cremolata. Ala 
carte. Expensive. 

MIYAKO. 20 W. 56th St. COlumbus 5-3177. 
Well-established Japanese restaurant, not 
too quaint. Tempura (fried shrimp), su- 
kiyaki of chicken or beef. Hot sake. Table 
d’héte and a la carte. Moderate. 
NAUTILUS. 267 W. 23rd St. CHickering 
2-8429. Expert Mediterranean treatment of 
fresh fish and shellfish by Greek special- 
ists. Pompano en papilotte, bouillabaisse, 
Maine lobsters in all styles. Chilean wines, 
Sauternes. A la carte. Moderate. 

OLD HOMESTEAD. 56 Ninth Ave. CHickering 
2-9040. New York’s oldest steak house in 
the heart of wholesale meat market. Prime 
sirloin steak, barbecued spare ribs in 
Cointreau, Sauerbraten. Imported Lau- 
benheimer beer. A la carte. Moderate. 
THE PALM, 837 Second Ave. MUrray Hill 
2-9515. Another of the borough’s fine steak 
joints, this one a little narrower, noisier 
and more colorful than the rest. Nothing 


Stage Delicatessen. 
Robert and Colette 
Dhery, French 

starsof La Plumede Ma 
Tante, Gallicize this 
emporium 

of Jewish snacks 

by moving their table 
and chairs outside and 
lunching, a la Paris, 

on the sidewalk. 

The Stage draws a 
hungry TV and 

theater crowd. 
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but beautiful steaks, fish, chops and fixings 
to match. A la carte. Expensive. 


PEKING HOUSE, 845 Second Ave. MUrray 
Hill 7-6636. Mandarin cooking of the re- 
fined type. First of the uptown, upper- 
bracket Chinese places. Order Peking duck 
a day in advance. Spring rolls, spare ribs, 
butterfly shrimp. A la carte. Expensive. 


PETER’S BACKYARD. 64 W. /0th St. GRam- 
ercy 3-4476. A Greenwich Village show- 
place, crowded nightly with gay beef- 
hungry clients. Excellent charcoal-broiled 
steaks and chops, lobster, roast beef. 
Whisky is the drink. A la carte. Expensive. 


LA PETITE MARMITE, 53 W. 56th St. JUdson 
6-9823. Charles and Pierre preside at this 
cheerful little French snuggery. Petite mar- 
mite, coq au vin de Bourgogne, boeuf braisé. 
Good selection of French wines, especially 
Beaujolais. Table d’héte and 4a la carte. 
Moderate. 

PHILIPPINE GARDEN. 455 Second Ave. 
MUrray Hill 4-9625. New York’s only 
authentic Filipino restaurant. Many mys- 
terious dishes, most delicious. Stuffed 
shrimp, Adobong baboy at manok (Filipino 
national dish). Table d’héte and a la carte. 
Moderate. 

P. J. MORIARTY’S. Third Ave. at 63rd St. 
TEmpleton 8-9735. One of three local Mor- 
iarty restaurants. All have fine American 
cooking, genial Irish overtones. Corned 
beef and cabbage, prime ribs, prize steaks, 
Irish lamb stew. A la carte. Expensive. 


POLONAISE. 230 E. Sist St. PLaza 5-196]. 
Rather elegant restaurant serving conti- 
nental and Polish specialties. Chicken a la 
Kiev, Polish zrazi, beef a la Stroganoff, 
cutlet de volaille. Good Pouilly-Fuissé, 
Gumpoldskirchner Riesling wines. Table 
d’héte lunch, a la carte dinner. Expensive. 


THE PRESS BOX. /39 E. 45th St. ELdorado 
5-8297. In the middle of Steak Row, but 
steak is not everything here. Lobster 
Dandrow, chicken sauté au champagne, 
hearts of palm salad, veal chop parmi- 
giana, and prime steaks and chops. Excel- 
lent choice of wines. Table d’héte lunches, 
a la carte dinners. Expensive. 

RATNER’S. //1 Second Ave. GRamercy 
3-7374. Delicious dairy food of the better 
Jewish kind, prepared in modern immac- 
ulate kitchen. Blintzes, pirogen, baked 
carp, noodles with cheese, mushroom and 
barley soup, homemade cakes and pas- 
tries. Open twenty-four hours. A la carte. 
Inexpensive. 


REUBEN’S. 6 E. 58th St. PLaza 9-5650. Open 
late into the night for supper dishes and 
mammoth sandwiches named after Broad- 
way and Hollywood people. Try mother’s 
chicken-in-the-pot, smoked sturgeon and 
whitefish. A la carte. Expensive. 

ROBERT. 33 W. 55th St. Circle 7-6620. One 
of New York’s established French restau- 
rants of the upper order. Terrapin Mary- 
land, guinea hen en casserole, émince de 
filet de boeuf a la deutsch. Magnificent 
wine list: Montrachet °53, Chateau Cheval- 
Blanc °49, Clos de Vougeot Estate Grie- 
velet, 52. A la carte. Expensive. 


RUSSIAN BEAR. /39 E. 56th St. ELdorado 


5-9080. Specialties of the old regime, 
served to music. Beef filet Stroganoff, 
shashlik of filet of lamb, supreme of 


chicken a la Kiev. No lunch. Table d’héte 
dinner. Moderate. 

salto. 70 W. 55th St. JUdson 2-7809. New 
Japanese restaurant in the traditional style, 
with a touch of theatricalism. Sukiyaki is 
prepared at your table. There is a special 
Tempura Bar. Chirinabe is a specialty. In 
private rooms, guests remove shoes and 
sit on floor. Table d’héte dinner. Expensive. 


SARDI'S. 234 W. 44th St. LAckawanna 
4-5784.' Recognized headquarters for the 
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theatrical profession. Star-studded on open- 
ing nights. After theater suppers. Interna- 
tional food with fine Italian specialties like 
baked ravioli au gratin, spaghetti a/ pesto, 
deviled roast-beef bones with mustard 
sauce, cannelloni au gratin with Sardi 
sauce. Blue-plate luncheons. A la carte 
dinner. Expensive. 


SAYAT NOVA, 9/ Charles St. ORegon 5-7364. 
Small Armenian eatery on a Village side 
street. No liquor served. Patlijan karni 
yarik, berzola, ajem pilaf. Table d’héte 
lunch and dinner, also a la carte. Inex- 
pensive. 


scriBe’s. 209 E. 45th St. MUrray Hill 
2-9400. Another favorite along Steak Row, 
run by the daughter of the late proprietor. 
Cannelloni of lobster and crab. Barbecued 
spare ribs, Dover sole meuniére, escargots, 
prime steaks and chops. Table d’héte 
dinner and a la carte. Expensive. 


SEAFARE. 44 W. 8th St. ALgonquin 4-5646. 
(Also at 1033 First Ave.) Nothing but sea 
food, perfectly prepared. Jumbo shrimp au 
gratin, broiled sea bass, clams casino, 
lobster as you like it. A la carte. Moderate. 


STEINBERG’S. 2270 Broadway. ENdicott 
2-2030. Strictly dairy restaurant of a type 
found only in New York. Gourmet ver- 
sions of cheese kreplach with sour cream, 
matzoh brei, baked chicken carp, Ruman- 
ian eggplant salad. A la carte. Inexpensive. 


SWEET’S. 2 Fulton St. WHitehall 4-9628. 
Upstairs in a sagging frame building, near 
the fragrant fish market. Famous for many 
years as the best of all places for fish. All 
fish in season, broiled in butter. Clams, 
oysters, lobsters, shrimps, in several man- 
ners. A la carte. Moderate. 


SWISS PAVILION. 38 E. 50th St. ELdorado 
5-8680. The best Swiss food in a cool, ele- 
gant background. Délices d’Emmenthal, 
Swiss minced veal, choucroute garnie, 
fondue. Specialty of Dezaley °53, Clos du 
Philosophe. Table d’héte. Moderate. 


LA TOQUE BLANCHE. 359 E. 50th St. PLaza 
5-3552. Intimate, charming, exquisite 
French cuisine. Quiche Lorraine, whole 
squab chicken cooked in champagne with 
mushrooms and wild rice, fine pastries. 
Good selection of modestly priced wines. 
Table d’héte and a la carte. Moderate. 


TRADER vic’s. 7 E. 58th St. Eldorado 
5-2600. Perhaps the most lush of the many 
Trader Vic branches. Exotic island spe- 
cialties like Indonesian lamb roast, curries, 
Javanese satés. tropical fruits, meats and 
shellfish prepared in Chinese oven. The 
drinks are liquid poetry, but conceal vol- 
canic strength. A la carte. Expensive. 


LE vALoIs. 45 E. 58th St. MUrray Hil. 
8-7630. Soft lighting, softer banquettes, 
smooth service and excellent continental 
food. Roast poulet a l’estragon, cassoulette 
d’homard Amontillado, brook trout poellé 
belle meuniere. A \a carte. Expensive. 


WHITE TURKEY TOWN HOUSE. /2 E. 49th St. 
PLaza 3-1181. Tempting American food 
with a homemade flavor. One of three un- 
der same ownership. Onion soup, chicken 
pot pie, baked Maine lobster Thermidor. 
Graves Extra Dry °49. Tavel Rosé Delos 
Fréres °52, Beaujolais, Liger Belaire ’53. A 
la carte. Moderate. 

wah KEE. /6 B Doyers St. BEekman 3-8582. 
Below street level, small, jammed with 
noisy crowd of uptowners. Tasteful del- 
icacies: Jung har yok sung (lobster and 
pork), wor shew up (braised duck), Chow 
ling har (lobster Canton style). No liquor 
served. A la carte. Inexpensive. 


XOCHITL. 146 W. 46th St. PLaza 7-1325. 
Modest little Mexican restaurant with 
loyal following. Enchiladas, tostadas, 
chicken mole, chili con carne. Mexican 
beers. Table d’héte and a la carte. Inex- 
pensive. 











...it must be After era 


After Six has reached across the S@Q ... topick and choose the best of the brilliant new Continental ideas. You'll wear them with 


in this new After Six—You’ll note a fine hand in the slender lines... the apt touches of silk and satin. You'll take particular satisfaction in the luxur 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL 
MUSICIAN: 
LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 
Continued from Page 92 


jaunted with everybody by way of 
taking his intermission rest. The 
moment he joined any one group, 
all the others started to clamor for 
him with fervid “Lenny’s!” A wit- 
ness conjectured that Mr. Bernstein 
would go down in history as Lenny, 
the Muse. 

The prediction is partly hindsight. 
Leonard Bernstein already has come 
close to being New York’s Mr. 
Music. This is an estimable accom- 
plishment since New Yorkers are 
sensitive about their cultural prow- 
ess and jealously slow in appointing 
a musical divinity from their own 
midst—though they are fast to wor- 
ship a god when he arrives already 
haloed, as Toscanini did, from 
Europe. 

New York’s justified self-con- 
sciousness about being the nation’s 
aesthetic capital has gone to the 
length of wallpapering the approach 
to the rest room backstage at Car- 
negie with 17th Century scores and 
pictures of composers. (Not even the 
décor of Vienna’s Musikvereinsaal 
is so single-minded.) This austere 
ambiance makes it difficult for most 
Manhattan musicians to achieve 
anything as vulgar as success. Indeed 
nobody in the field before Bernstein 
could make a world-wide impact 
first within the city. Detractors say 
he managed less because of his gift 
for art than because of the flashi- 
ness with which he promotes him- 
self. Others say it’s his zest, which 
turns esoteric discipline into in- 
fectious enjoyment. At any rate no 
other person can lay greater claim 
to being New York’s Muse. 

Bernstein has been able to repre- 
sent the muse in a remarkable num- 
ber of different moods. Four musical 
comedies have come from his studio, 
of which three (On the Town, Won- 
derful Town and West Side Story) 
were hits—all three on New York 
themes. His one movie score (On the 
Waterfront, again with a metropol- 
itan background) nearly brought 
him an Academy Award. He has 
also set to music the habits of Judy 
Holliday’s dog, and made a song 
cycle out of a French cookbook’s 
recipes. 

On the so-called serious side of 
music you will find him billed as 
composer-conductor-pianist-lecturer. 
As a composer he has two ballets, a 
violin serenade, a clarinet sonata, an 
opera and two symphonies to his 
credit. As a pianist he is a kind of 








virtuoso-in-absentia who never prac- 
tices and seldom performs; yet critics 
have come away overwhelmingly im- 
pressed by his few recitals. As a con- 
ductor he leaps, stamps, thrashes. Yet 
even his opponents concede that he 
can dance marvelous sounds out of an 
orchestra. As a lecturer Bernstein has 
become musicologist to the nation. 
On Omnibus and other TV programs 


he keeps proving that even Johann 
Sebastian Bach can be understand- 
able, lovable and—most amazing— 
sponsorable. 

But where does Bernstein’s true vo- 
cation lie? “At the stage I’m in,” he 
will say, ““I couldn’t do any particular 
thing well if I didn’t try all the others 
too.” The question evokes more defi- 
nite responses from musical eminences. 


“Lenny?” said Isaac Stern in the 
ladies’ room of the Grand Ballroom of 
Brooklyn’s St. George Hotel—all 
other space was packed with the equip- 
ment and technicians for recording a 
106-man orchestra—“Lenny can revel 
with discipline. That means he could 
make the greatest soloist if he didn’t 
have so many other things to do. But 

Continued on Page 147 
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maybe that’s what gives him such 
conducting freshness when he does 
get tosomething substantial. Noneof 
that overworked-repertoire feeling. 
No misguided tradition. Look!” 
Stern pointed to the Grand Ballroom 
where Bernstein’s baton swarmed 
through a bower of microphones. 
“The fun he puts into that Richard 
Strauss thing. And the lightness of 
the Beethoven he’s going to do with 
me. You'll hardly know it’s Ger- 
man.” 

“‘He may have the musical-comedy 
mind of the century,” Betty Comden 
said backstage at the Golden The- 
ater. “Adolph Green and I are doing 
a potpourri l:ere of all the shows 
we've written, ond if we want to use 
some ancient number we’ve forgot- 
ten, we just call up Lenny. He’s our 
file case. He might be hip-deep in 
Brahms, but he’ll rattle off that song, 
first syllable to last, without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation. We wrote the words 
for Lenny’s Towns—On the as well 
as Wonderful. Any time he wants to 
stop being Young Toscanini, we'd 
drop everything to do another show 
with him.” 

““He’s the only man I'd change a 
chord for,” said Jule Styne. Jule, 
one of Broadway’s master tune- 
smiths, sat in the Winter Garden 
Theater watching Ethel Merman 
belt a Styne creation around an 
empty rehearsal stage. “If Lenny 
were here, he’d say, ‘You’d better 
give Ethel a stronger stanza finish,’ 
and by God he’d be right. The first 
time I met the boy, he was an ar- 
ranger for a music firm, and I'll be 
damned if I didn’t hear him twist 
up a song of mine every time I 
walked into the place. Same story 
today. All day long he’s up at Car- 
negie—Handel, Wagner, mingling 
with dowagers or whatever goes on 
there—and then, first thing at a 
party, he goes to the piano and 
gives my stuff a stronger stanza 
finish.” 

“A phenomenal conductor,” said 
David Oppenheim, director of Co- 
lumbia Masterworks. “Especially 
considering his other activities. He 
can grow even with very intermit- 
tent contact with a score. Give him 
a Mozart concerto now—and when 
he comes back to it ten months 
later, he will be sure to benefit 
from every mistake of the previous 
experience. 

“Sometimes though, you have to 
protect him from his own facility. A 
few years ago he got terribly excited 
about a difficult Bach and wanted 
to record it right away. Well, we 
happened to have a walkout at the 
studio, and I wasn’t too anxious to 
settle till we had Lenny safely on an 
orchestra tour, practicing his fugues. 


What a Bach recording that strike 
finally got us!” 

“Can Lenny write music?” said one 
of America’s well-known composers. 
“Well, so far he’s an inspired imi- 
tator. Oh, he can sit down and out- 
Stravinsky Stravinsky any time. But he 
hasn’t yet expressed Bernstein. He’s 
got to sit down and look inside him- 
self and find an idiom for what he 


sees there and nowhere else. He has 
everything. But he’s got to learn how 
to sit down.” 

All these comments have a feature 
in common. Each—virtuoso, Tin Pan 
Alley champ, composer, expert in the 
classics—seems to indicate that Bern- 
stein is a guest rather than a member 
of his own craft; a very special guest, 
to be sure, but a guest just the same. 


After sixteen years of success he is still, 
in the literally delightful sense of the 
word, a talented dilettante. 

Moving as equal among leaders of 
half a dozen different fields, Bernstein 
never forces the sophistication, the 
weathered top-dog manner or the cool 
expertise of the elect. He still loves to 
be amazed and makes sure it happens 
daily. He gets artistic mileage out of 
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boyishness. Partly this is luck; the 
Bernstein energies are such that his 
exuberance reaches peak at the 
point where exhaustion is killing 
others. Partly, it is temperament; 
no matter what happens to him, 
Bernstein remains indestructibly 
wide-eyed. 

He still jumps off the podium in 
the midst of a laborious oratorio re- 
hearsal : “Gee, what fantastic music!” 
He will fall around the neck of a 
European virtuoso after a Beethoven 
cadenza: “That killed me, the way 
you did that, it just killed me!” smaller than 
From some intricate instruction to a toucan’s beak, the 


his strings he can turn to his brother 
Burton, a writer: “Burtie, I saw the rr r oO xXx 


craziest movie last night!’’ And al- 
ways he will smooth his hair back— takes you out of tourist class! 
that long, thick, gray-spangled hair. No more bulky gadget bags—dangling meters 
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Boston home of his father, a pros- Be iors: 
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Little Leonard was a scraggly ten. Conada a 
The family album proves that the 
upright did for him what cereals 


claim to do for other boys. At the 
thirteen he was a strapping, roaring the day 


youth who grew a new muscle every | Pootblacks cried .. ‘ 
time he touched the keyboard. (The 
somatic effect of music on Bernstein They call it Black Friday... the day Dremel 
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Sippin whiskey in weathered barrels, old buildings ma among the octaves. Occasionally he motor in a smart case of gleaming chrome. 
quiet hollow ...it’s all remindful of Jack Daniel’s day. presented himself to ask for piano- 
teacher money. The elder Bern- 
ONLY THE HORSES ARE (GONE stein insisted that there was much 

> more future in ministering to the 
beauty of ladies than to that of 
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faithiully kept on using it, unchanged from the past Among the boy’s teachers was 
Helen Coates, one of Boston’s top 
piano pedagogues, today Bernstein’s 
chief aide-de-camp. Her new student 
was “frighteningly gifted.”” But she 
. could never schedule any appoint- 
Jennersoe’ ments after him. Each lesson would 
MAEM | expand into a symposium on mu- 
sical theory, metempsychosis, or 
mixed marriage. The Bernstein brain, 
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He zoomed through Bos- _ stone step. Finally | went back to Boston The Revuers, who romped through the heavenly convulsions. The first time he 
ton’s ordinarily toilsome Latin _ with my tail between my legs.” Village Vanguard. The troupe included did this, sorcering Alexander's Ragtime 
School and then not only Bernstein dampened, however, is the | Betty Comden, Adolph Green and Judy Band and Ravel’s Concerto in G into one 
majored in but monopolized equivalent of another man aflame. Holliday, all then anonymities. None weird symphony, the effect was such that 
music at Harvard. He pro- Among the people he ignited, during his could get Bernstein as much as an ac- Miss Comden, on coming home, woke 
duced, directed, playedand re- supposedly hangdog stay in New York, companist’s job, yet it was his custom, her respectable Bronx housewife of a 
viewed every note heard in  wasa group of young entertainers called after the show, to send the keyboardinto mother at 6:15 A.M. with a shout: 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, be- 
tween 1935 and 1939. 

“Hell,” says a contempo- 
rary, “letan organ-grinder walk 
into the Yard, and Lenny 
would start cuing him from a 
window.” 

Between college seasons his 
stewardship of music at Camp 
Onata, near Pittsfield, remains 
a salient memory to those who 
witnessed it. One of his initial 
duties at Onata was to provide 
background tinkles during 
lunch on Visiting Day, when 
parents sat with their offspring, 
admiring tans and checking 
biceps. Everything seemed to 
go as scheduled. Suddenly the 
general pleasantness was jarred 
by a stentorian voice from the 
plano. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said the new music counselor, 
“this is the year in which 
George Gershwin died. I think 
we should pay him tribute by 
not talking and not eating as 
we listen to his work.” And 
for the next twenty minutes, 
while Gershwin’s Concerto 
thunderously possessed the 
floor, parents lay back stunned, 
children chafed, ice cream 
melted and beer grew stale. 
The management could not 
fire the tribute-payer because 
of a contract, but never again 
was he asked to sweeten Visit- 
ing Day lunch. 

Back at Cambridge, he found 
greater appreciation. He im- 
pressed such luminaries as 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Aaron 
Copland and Marc Blitzstein. 
He graduated cum laude in 
musica, but when he arrived in 
New York in 1939, loaded with 
promise and recommenda- 
tions, he could not find a job. 

“Pll never forget that sum- 
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**Mama, I’ve just met a genius!” 
“What?” said Mrs. Comden. “Who?” 


“I've forgotten his name,” her 


daughter cried. ‘But he is!” 


For Bernstein, 1939 was a frustrating 


but not abortive year. Shortly after the 
rebuff by New York, he ran into 
Mitropoulos, his old Harvard acquain- 


tance. The chance meeting culminated 


in the introduction to Fritz Reiner, 


who taught conducting at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia. Reiner found 
himself a star pupil and, as he’s sup- 
posed to have muttered, “a human 
gyroscope.”” From Philadelphia Bern- 
stein was recommended to Serge Kous- 
sevitsky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony. 

Here the Bernstein saga becomes a 
little sentimental. Leonard became 





artistically, and emotionally, Kous- 
sevitsky’s heir. The childless maestro 
poured all his love and musicality 
into the twenty-two-year-old. A per- 
sonal closeness developed which 
only the old man’s death in 1951 
could end. Bernstein assisted him in 
the direction of the Tanglewood 
Summer Musical Festival in 1940 
and 1941. The winter between, he 
gyrated away at the Curtis Institute. 
In the fall of 1941 Koussevitsky took 
his genius-chick to Boston to have 
him (reputedly in K’s own phrase) 
“stand bei.” 

Yet winter passed and Bernstein 
felt unhappy, split more than ever 
between the piano, the podium and 
the pencil with which he did more 
and more composing. He saw him- 
self a talent without portfolio, a 
rebel dependent on his father’s 
bounty. Once more he spent a Tan- 
glewood summer with Koussevitsky, 
and then unloosed into his second 
New York offensive. 

This time he wangled a job with a 
music publisher, doing, as we have 
learned, an arranger’s violence to the 
songs of Jule Styne. Then, after a 
few weeks, Artur Rodzinski, head 
of the New York Philharmonic, ap- 
pointed him Assistant Conductor. 
His job consisted for the most part 
of reading scores submitted by young 


composers. “I didn’t mind,” Bern- 
stein says. “I love reading scores, if 
they are halfway intriguing. I love 
getting inside one. I knew even back 
then that I could only conduct suc- 
cessfully by identifying with the 
composer. I always had to feel I'd 
written every piece I conducted, in- 
cluding Beethoven.” 

In terms of practical success, 
however, an Assistant Conductor- 
ship at the Philharmonic is a so- 
near-and-yet-so-far honor usually 
held by people who are always the 
pride’s aid, never the pride. Yet in 
the late hours of November 13, 
1943, Bruno Walter, guest conduc- 
tor of the week, fell ill, with Rod- 
zinski himself out of town. On Sun- 
day, November 14, at 2:30 P.M., 
Bernstein launched the Philharmonic 
into Schumann’s Manfred Overture 
over a national hookup. At 5:50 
the audience stood up as one man 
and one cheer. At 9 P.M. The New 
York Times linotypists began to set 
up his name for a front-page head- 
line. 

And the good news never stopped. 
In 1944 it reached three crescendos. 
Jeremiah, a symphony Bernstein had 
written during the years of his impa- 
tience, experienced triumphant pre- 
mieres in Pittsburgh, Boston and 
finally New York where it received 
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the award of the Music Critics’ Cir- 
cle. With Jerome Robbins, then just 
Starting as choreographer, he also 
composed the ballet Fancy Free and 
saw it done at the Met, a classic 
overnight. Using Fancy Free as core, 
he and Robbins and Comden and 
Green whipped up On the Town, 
which jounced into the Adelphi 
Theater in December as one of the 
year’s most joyous and enduring 
musical-comedy hits. 

The piano discipline Bernstein 
had endured in Boston; the show- 
biz flair germinated during college 
productions at Cambridge; the theo- 
retical groundwork in Philadelphia 
and Tanglewood—all these dispa- 
rate roots reached flower in Man- 
hattan within the radius of three 
subway stops. His reputation set him 
traveling millions of miles as one 
of the world’s most sought-after 
guest conductors. It him 
winging with the entire New York 
Philharmonic on its current Euro- 
pean tour, which pierces even the 
Iron Curtain. And it has turned 
him, via TV, into the personality 
most likely to make culture popular 
here. He is the American rara avis, 
a well-loved highbrow. 

That sixteen years of fame haven’t 
jaded his exhilaration is 
more remarkable fact. 


has set 


an even 
And his en- 


thusiasm is in turn—delicious cy- 
cle—a catalyst to new success. This 
was proved by the genesis of Wonder- 


ful Town in December, 1952. 


“We were sitting in Lenny’s studio 
opposite Carnegie Hall,” Adolph 
Green recalls. “He was late, and 
Betty [Comden] and I were waiting 
for him. We'd been asked to write a 
musical-comedy version of My Sis- 
ter Eileen, with a four-weeks’ dead- 
line if we wanted to keep the star. 
But that wasn’t the only thing that 
got us down. Eileen seemed so aw- 
fully Thirties-bound, sort of a post- 
depression play, full of overex- 
ploited plot lines and passé refer- 
ences. We were discussing it all when 
suddenly Lenny stands in the door- 
way. 

“*The Thirties!’ he said. ‘My God, 
those were the years! The excitement 
there was around! The political 
awareness! The optimism! Franklin 
Delano! Fiorello! Real personali- 
ties! And the wonderful fashions. 
Glorious! Hey, and the songs! What 
beat! Remember the songs?’ And 
he rushed to the piano and began to 
belt out five nostalgic hits. And then 
he suddenly stopped and said, ‘Say, 
I've got a great idea for a Sister 
Eileen tune.’ And then and there we 
started working on the show. I don’t 
think we left that studio all month.” 
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They finished on schedule. Wonderful 
Town enjoyed an eighteen-months’ run 
on Broadway, won the Drama Critics’ 
Circle laurels for the best musical of the 
season, and brought Bernstein both 
the Antoinette Perry and the Donald- 
son Awards. 

West Side Story, his latest Broadway 
hit, benefited no less from Bernstein’s 
exuberance. “It’s this town that still 


gets me,”’ he says. ““No wonder I keep 
composing about it. I’ve lived here for 
so long, sometimes I don’t even notice 
it any more—and then I open my eyes 
and, my God! It’s so dramatic and so 
alive! Like the time I was coming out 
of the Henry Hudson Parkway. I'd 
been mulling over the West Side score 
and I didn’t take the right exit, I think. 
Somehow I was under a huge causeway 
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somewhere right by the river up 
around 125th Street. All around me 
Puerto Rican kids were playing, with 
those typical New York City shouts 
and the New York raucousness. And 
yet the causeway backdrop was in a 
classic key, pillarsand Romanarches. 
The contrast was a fascination. It 
really contained the theme of West 
Side Story. Youknow, contemporary 
content echoing a classic myth. Sud- 
denly I had the inspiration for the 
rumba scene. We even used that 
wonderful causeway in the set. New 
York! The amazing, confusing 
beauty of the place!” 

Sometimes the Homeric size or 
the waywardness of Bernstein’s en- 
thusiasms have less blissful effects. 
His zeal for contemporary com- 
posers extends to their most dis- 
sonant ejaculations. On one occasion 
the New York Times recorded that 
‘*‘a number of concertgoers had to 
stop up their ears with their fingers.” 
Nor is Bernstein more orthodox on 
tours. To the trepidation of Israeli 
police he insisted on participating in 
Tel Aviv vice raids between his con- 
certs. 

The Bernstein sartorial imagina- 
tion leaps from Bohemian to rococo. 
Evenings he often billows in a dark 
long cape from his apartment house 
to Carnegie Hall suffusing 57th 
Street in Gothic glamour. But when 
he dressed the Philharmonic in 
“rehearsal suits” of his own inven- 
tion, it was too much. Each Thurs- 
day night the 106 foremost musi- 
cians of the country had to do their 
Preview Concert in tight black turtle- 
neck getups which lent the hal- 
lowed auditorium an air of Trotsky- 
ite conspiracy. The protests were 
such that the young maestro had to 
agree to tails again. 


Ordinarily, only two people can 
control Bernstein’s prodigalities. The 
first is Felicia Montealegre, the 
Chilean-born actress Bernstein mar- 
ried in 1951. Miss Montealegre is an 
exceptionally attractive woman who 
manages to be petite and stately at 
the same time, and serene in the face 
of chaos. She presides over a lovely 
nine-room duplex which she reno- 
vates after her husband’s forays. She 
aligns his various identities and or- 
ganizes his social lives. Among her 
duties is cutting her husband’s and 
his more luxuriantly crested soloists’ 
hair. 

The other moderating influence is 
Miss Coates, Bernstein’s erstwhile 
piano teacher, now his business man- 
ager and musical confidante. Miss 
Coates’ office-apartment is five floors 
above Bernstein’s and contains three 
telephones with which she tries to 
ride some sort of herd on his appoint- 
ments. Through her the thousand 
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callers, offers, admirers and letters of 
each day are sluiced. Often she 
shakes her head just in time, as 
Bernstein is about to enthuse “Yes!” 
into a receiver. But often the gesture 
is done in vain or in wonderment 
when Her Boy disappears behind 
a cloud of commotion. Occasion- 
ally before a piano performance 
she still begs him, whispering, not to 
use the pedal too much, like one of 
those jazz players. Always she tries 
to keep his schedule down to at least 
superhuman proportions. 

Does she succeed? Well, on one 
representative morning of the °59 
Philharmonic season Bernstein rose 
at six A.M. and put on a navy blazer 
over an ebony silk shirt. He de- 
scended the two floors from his 
apartment to his studio, made him- 
self a cup of coffee on a hot plate 
and began to study the score of the 
current rehearsal. At 8:15 he break- 
fasted with a representative of a na- 
tional music organization anxious to 
bestow an honor. Bernstein, a crack- 
ajack bestowee, zoomed the man 
cordially through his business, and 
by 8:45 he had immersed himself in 
the score again. Those were the last 
private minutes of the day. 

By 9:30 he had crossed the street 
to Carnegie Hall and stood back- 
stage among the Philharmonic boys, 
joking. He was “Lenny” to every- 
body, and remained Lenny to the 
strings when he lifted his baton on 
the podium. The wood winds and 
percussion people toward the back 
of the orchestra still said “‘Maestro,” 
perhaps because calling the con- 
ductor by a diminutive across the 
breadth of the stage might be too 
crass an upheaval of Carnegie Hall 
decorum. 

Yet it was certainly Lenny who 
played Handel with a cigarette 
dangling honky-tonklike from his 
mouth, and who dispersed tension 
with absurd snatches of harpsichord 
flamenco between plaints of The 
Passion According to St. John. And 
it was the maestro who attended the 
weekly conference luncheon with 
the President of the Board of the 
New York Philharmonic immedi- 
ately after rehearsal. 

From 2:30 to 6:30 P.M. Maestro 
Lenny vibrated between his apart- 
ment, his studio and Miss Coates’ 
office, playing with his two chil- 
dren—Alex, two, and Jamie, eight— 
arranging his appointments for the 
coming week, giving an interview for 
the Voice of America, reading and 
dispatching a movie-star-sized mail, 
conferring on the next around-the- 
world tour of the Philharmonic, do- 
ing two crossword puzzles on the 
fly, discussing the theological con- 
tent of the movie He Who Must Die, 

Continued on Page 155 
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Continued from Page 153 
analyzing the score submitted by a 
young composer for next season, 
turning down by phone two guest- 
conducting and three Broadway- 
show offers while charming the of- 
ferers, making notes on a compo- 
sition to be completed during his 
summer vacation on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, writing his comments to the 
audience for the Thursday Preview 
Concert about to start in a few 
hours, slicking his hair back, jotting 
ideas on the Saturday-morning 
young people’s TV concert. 

Between 6:30 and 8:00 he under- 
went scalp massage, showered, 
shaved, dined and dressed—simul- 
taneously, for all I know—and at 
8:30 sharp stood in tails before a 
packed Carnegie Hall, fresh as a 
daisy. “Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began. “Handel’s 
Passion According to St. John is often 
thought of as an early and conven- 
tional work. But if it’s conventional, 
I'll eat it. Just listen to what Handel 
does with the bass notes of this 
theme. Fabulous!” He motioned to 
the orchestra. A feminine “/sn’t 
that sweet !” rippled low through the 
boxes, and the concert was on. 

At ten Bernstein slumped into his 
backstage chair, given over to what 
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an old friend calls his “intermission 
blues.” “So many bugs in that Passion !”” 
he said. ‘““Gosh, how we needed those 
two rehearsals we had to use for the TV 
show Saturday. And the critics! They 
always promise not to show up till the 
Friday performance, and here they all 
are tonight. Hell!’ In the midst of 
sundry other jeremiads he wrote out an 
idea for the Saturday broadcast. 


At eleven, the concert over, a hun- 
dred well-wishers thronged into the 
conductor’s room. At 11:45 Miss 
Coates had dug an escape tunnel 
through a side exit toward the promise 
of sleep—when suddenly an old friend 
appeared. He was giving a party for 
Isak Dinesen, and Lenny and Felicia 
would be traitors not to drop by. Felicia 
seemed about to break into a “but,” 


but Lenny was already on his way, one 
arm around her, the other round the 
friend, conjecturing about the possi- 
bilities of the fairy tale as a modern art 
form. 

“T think it’s still a tremendously ex- 
citing medium * he began to say, 
just before the door closed. THE END 








A list of Musical Events appears on pages 
156-157. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


@ Listed below are some of New 
York’s outstanding musical events and 
solo performers for the fall season. 


Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St. 


Sept. 18. Jazz at the Philharmonic. 

Oct. 9. Eleanor Steber, soprano. 

Oct. 10. Victoria de los Angeles, 
soprano. 

Oct. 14. First of five evenings dedicated 
to American music. The Orchestra of 
America. Jan Peerce, soloist. 

Oct. 15-18. Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting, Egmont Overture and Triple 
Concerto by Beethoven, Symphony 
No. 5 by Shostakovich. Concerto 
soloists: Bernstein, pianist; John 
Corigliano, violinist; Lazlo Varga, 
cellist. 

Oct. 20. Donizetti's Maria di Rohan, 
Nicola Resigno, conductor. 

Oct. 21. Yehudi and Hephzibah Menu- 
hin, violin and piano. 

Oct. 30. Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Nov. 8. Giulietta Simionato, mezzo- 
soprano, and Carlo Bergonzi, tenor, 
in a joint recital. 

Nov. 10. Offenbach’s La Grande Duch- 
esse de Gerolstein. Arnold Gamson, 
conductor, Jennie Tourel, soprano, 
Martial Singher, baritone. 

Nov. 11. The Orchestra of America 
presents Eugene Istomin in a Vet- 
erans’ Day program. 

Nov. 12-15. Thomas Schippers con- 
ducting. The World of Paul Klee by 
Diamond, Knoxville, Summer of 1915 
by Barber, Symphony No. 5 by Bee- 
thoven. Leontyne Price, soprano. 

Nov. 17. Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Her- 
bert Von Karajan. 

Nov. 27. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 

Dec. 3-6. Isaac Stern, violinist, Leonard 
Rose, cellist, in Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5, Berg’s Violin Con- 
certo and Brahms’ Double Concerto. 

Dec. 4. Nathan Milstein, violinist. 

Dec. 9. The Orchestra of America pre- 
sents Eleanor Steber. 

Dec. 15. Maureen Forrester, contralto, 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Dec. 17-20. Special Bach Christmas 
program. Brandenburg Concerto No. 
6, Concerto for Three Pianos in C 
Major (Messrs. Bernstein, Keiser, 

Moseley), Magnificat. 

Dec. 21. Leopold Simoneau in Berlioz’ 
L’Enfance du Christ with the Little 
Orchestra Society. 

Dec. 27. David Oistrakh, Russian 
violinist. 

Dec. 28. Jan Peerce, tenor, in Judas 
Maccabaeus by Handel, with the 
Little Orchestra Society. 

Dec. 29. Berlioz’ La Prise de Troie, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
Dec. 31-Jan. 3. Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting. Opening of Mahler Fes- 

tival. 


Carnegie Recital Hall, 
154 W. 57th St. 


Oct. 9. Pamplona Choir from Spain. 

Oct. 18. Lucretia Ferre, soprano. 

Nov. 15. New Art Wind Quintet. 

Nov. 30. Jean-Pierre Rampal and 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix, flute and 
harpsichord duo. 

Dec. 6. Karl and Phyllis Kraeuter, 
violin and cello duo. 


Hunter College, 695 Park Ave. 


Oct. 17. Guiomar Novaes, pianist. 
Nov. 7. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. 
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Evening! 





Next time you dine—ascend! Have an eve- 
ning’s pleasure with Grand Marnier. Grand 
Marnier turns food flavors to gold. In fruit 
cup. Duck a lorange. Soufflé . . . frappé. 
Then after dinner . . . enjoy a mellow Grand 
Marnier liqueur. That’s Marnier from heaven! 


Grand Marnier 


LIQUEUR A L’ORANGE - PRODUCT OF FRANCE 
80 PROOF - FOR OUR NEW RECIPE BOOKLET, WRITE DEPT. H10 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTD., 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, W., 








LANVIN 


presents 


ARPEGE 


in the new purse size 


designed by 


Cartier 





4.00 plus tax 


LANVIN 


the best perfume Paris has to offer 


Extract $12.50 and up 
Toilet Water $6 to $37.50 
Dusting Powder $5, Soap $5 


All prices plus tax 





Nov. 28. Irmgard Seefried, a leading 
soprano of Vienna State Opera. 

Dec. 4. David Oistrakh, violinist. 

Dec. 27. Jussi Bjoerling, Swedish tenor. 

Dec. 31. Hilde Gueden, soprano star of 
Metropolitan and Vienna Operas. 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, )M-YWHA, 
92nd St. and Lexington Ave. 


Oct. 31. Folk songs by Josh White. 

Nov. 14. Mieczyslaw Horszowski with 
Budapest String Quartet. 

Nov. 25. Pamplona Choir from Spain. 

Dec. 9. Chamber music by the Eger 
Players. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Sth Ave. and 82nd St. 


Nov. 14. Masterplayers of Lugano, en- 
semble of twenty Swiss musicians, 
Richard Schumacher, conductor. 

Nov. 19. Lillian Fuchs, violist. Frederic 
Waldman, conductor. 

Dec. 3. Joint recital with Pierre Four- 
nier, cellist, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichordist. 

Dec. 10. Yehudi and Hephzibah Menu- 
hin, violin and piano. 

Dec. 30. Erica Morini in a joint recital 
with Rudolf Firkusny. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1417 Broadway. 


Sept. 16. Japan’s all-girl Takarazuka 
Theatre begins the first of its twenty- 
one New York performances. 

Oct. 26. Opera season opens with 
Verdi’s // Trovatore. Operas pre- 
sented every evening except Sunday, 
andevery Saturday afternoon through 
April 16th. 








New York City Center of Music and 
Drama, /3] W. 55th St. 


Sept. 24. Leopold Stokowski conducts 
the opera company in Carl Orff’s 
Carmina Burana, and Igor Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex. Opera season 
runs through Nov. |. 

Nov. 3-22. Slask, the Polish State Folk 
Ballet, in its first American appear- 
ance. 

Nov. 24-Dec. 6. 
Theatre of Israel. 


Inbal, the Dance 


Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd St. 


Sept. 25. Beaux Arts String Quartet, 
modern jazz quartet. 

Oct. 16. Cesare Valletti, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan and Milan’s La Scala 
Operas. 

Oct. 19. First New York performance 
of Haydn’s one-act opera, The Apoth- 
ecary. The Little Orchestra Society. 

Oct. 28. Hans Richter-Haaser, pianist. 

Oct. 30. Larry Adler, harmonica vir- 
tuoso. 

Nov. 17. Vera Franceschi, pianist. 

Nov. 23. Piano recita! by Joerg Demus. 

Nov. 30. Janine Micheau, leading col- 
oratura soprano of the Paris Opera. 

Dec. 2. Bach Aria Group in a program 
of cantatas and arias, conducted by 
Frank Brieff. 

Dec. 7. An all-French program, featur- 
ing first New York performance of 
Bizet’s one-act opera, Djamileh. The 
Little Orchestra Society. 

Dec. 13. Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir. 


Winter Garden Theatre, 
1634 Broadway. 
Sept. 21-27. Roberto Iglesias and his 
Ballet Espanol. 
Oct. 13-24. Bayanihan Dance Com- 
pany from the Philippines. 
THE END 
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A STROLL IN THE 
ART GALLERIES 


Continued from Page 90 


post-Impressionist Odilon Redon to be 
displayed in this country since the 
Armory Show of 1913, and I was eager 
to see them. The walls were bright with 
twenty-six pastels and oils of Redon’s 


famous flowers, flying horses and mys- 
tery women. All were on loan from 
American collections. But the show was 
not a “benefit”’ arranged for a charity, 
so there was no admission fee. Young 
Mr. Alexander Rosenberg walked 
around the gallery with me, talking 
about the pictures. He had evolved a 
theory concerning the strange eye sym- 
bol that appears so often in Redon’s 


work, sometimes in combination with 
balloons. Through an ingenious com- 
parison of documents, he told me, he 
thought he had found the origin in 
Gambetta, the one-eyed statesman who 
was premier of France in Redon’s 
youth and who made a famous balloon 
ascension during the Franco-Prussian 
War. You never know where an artist 
will find his inspiration, or what new 
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The official champagne of the Brus- 
sels Fair, Champagne Mercier is 
now celebrating its 100th Anniver- 
sary! It is celebrated the world 
over for its magnificent bouquet 
and fragrance, its extraordinary 
exuberance! In fact, Champagne 
Mercier is the mark of the perfect 
host — imported from Champagne, 
France—yet it costs so little more 
to serve this queen of all wines! 
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bit of art lore you will pick up in a 
gallery, especially when the pro- 
prietor is a speculative Frenchman. 

Rosenberg’s used to be on the rue 
La Boétie in Paris. When the Nazis 
arrived they confiscated all the paint- 
ings they found. Paul Rosenberg 
escaped to New York to make a 
fresh start, and his son Alexander 
joined him here after fighting under 
General de Gaulle in Africa. Grad- 
ually the Rosenbergs have traced 
and recovered most of the pictures 
stolen from them. But like all gal- 
leries specializing in French Impres- 
sionists and post-Impressionists, 
they’re short of stock just now. Con- 
stantly rising prices make owners re- 
luctant to sell. Despite all the Redon 
oils and pastels on their walls that 
day, Rosenberg’s had none for sale. 
Could they have offered one, Alex- 
ander Rosenberg told me, it might 
have been priced as high as $50,000. 
Four years ago it would have been 
half that. At the 1913 Armory Show 
the asking price was $500. 

There’s a lot of talk these days 
about how easy it is to “make money 
on pictures,” and it often is easy, if 
you choose the right artists—Renoir, 
Picasso and Klee are among the 
“right” ones—and if you choose 
their right pictures. Rosenberg pére 
offered me a little Renoir, a good 
many years ago, for a few thousand 
dollars—a portrait of Gabrielle, the 
painter’s maid and model, in a red 
dress. Why didn’t I buy it? The an- 
swer is easy. Still, I suppose I could 
have found the money somewhere, 
and if I had bought Gabrielle, | 
could easily sell her today for sev- 
eral times the price. But would I sell 
her? For to make a profit on a pic- 
ture, you have to sell it, alas; and 
who, having acquired a Gabrielle by 
Renoir, would want to do that? 
Even dealers feel that way about 
some of the pictures they buy. On 
an upper floor over their gallery the 
Rosenbergs have a private collection 
of French pictures that they show 
only to their friends, and which they 
will “never part with.” “Never” is a 
big word, but I happen to know that 
some of those private Rosenberg 
pictures—by Braque, Picasso, Ma- 
tisse and others—have remained un- 
sold, despite many offers, for a gen- 
eration. Paul Rosenberg was still 
enjoying them when he died in Paris 
this last June. 

At Duveen Brothers, next door to 
Rosenberg’s on East 79th Street, 
a man was hanging out a sign: 
“Exhibition: Jacobean School of 
Portraiture.” I went in. Mrs. John 
Varian, one of the most charming of 
the many charming ladies who wel- 
come you into New York art gal- 
leries, led me to the rear room where 

Continued on Page 160 
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ALCOA SAILS THE CARIBBEAN 


Photograph by Fritz Henle 


A West Indian belle in native dress, the 
fiery glow of a tropical sunset, a city as 
modern as tomorrow nestled in the clouds 
—the alluring Caribbean offers a de- 
lightful vacation treat. And what finer 
way to enjoy its pleasures than on a re- 
laxing 16-day Alcoa de luxe cruise. Your 
air-conditioned ship has luxurious ac- 
commodations for 65 passengers. You 
travel in casual, unhurried ease, with 
calls at six romantic ports. And always 


there’s your wonderful ship to return to, 
with its outdoor pool, superb food and 
perfect service. Sailings every Saturday 
from New Orleans. Or you may prefer 
one of Alcoa’s 11-25 day cruises aboard 
a leisurely 12-passenger freighter or mod- 
ern ore ship. For details see your travel 
agent; or write today to: Cruise Dept., 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. or 
One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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Wherever you go, there are no traffic jams to fight . . . no maddening crowds. 
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for the weather is perfectly enjoyable—the scenery is spectacular, 
Whatever you do—swim, golf, sight-see, you'll enjoy it . . . 
and wherever you stay—you're comfortable. 
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write: Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, se 
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half a dozen life-size English and 
Flemish worthies and beauties—one 
by Van Dyck—hung in their tall 
frames. Mr. Edward Fowles, the 
very British president of Duveen’s, 
explained that these were among the 
earliest full-length life-size portraits 
in British and Flemish art. Ceilings 
in pre-Jacobean houses, he told me, 
were low, and portraits tended to be 
mere heads or busts or miniatures; 
but the Jacobean artists, with space 
at their disposal, began to feature 
the long, embroidered, bejeweled 
skirts of the time, and the fancy 
breeches, boots and trailing capes 
worn by men. These gorgeous, six- 
foot Jacobean fashion plates were 
priced upward from $15,000, Mr. 
Fowles said. The Van Dyck was 
about $80,000. “But it wouldn’t fit in 
your apartment,” he added. He knew 
that I live in an ultramodern flat with 
low ceilings. Full circle since Jac- 
obean days. Very large pictures are 
for museums, today. 

In Duveen’s front gallery I joined 
the people who had come in from the 
street and were enjoying the 18th 
Century paneling, the marble Hou- 
don busts, the Paolo Veneziano, the 
French portraits. Over Duveen’s 
there perennially hovers the ghost of 
the inimitable Sir Joseph—whose 


career as art merchant to tycoons 
we’ve read about in S. N. Behrman’s 
hilarious book—but despite the gal- 
lery’s miultimillion-dollar history 
the casual visitor is always made wel- 
come. Here, as at Rosenberg’s, any- 
one displaying a serious interest in a 
particular artist or period is likely to 
be invited upstairs to see some of the 
stock that’s not on public display at 
the moment. 

Rosenberg’s and Duveen’s are 
outstanding in reputation, and in the 
size and quality of their stocks, 
among the art galleries not only of 
New York but of the world. But in 
other ways—in the variety of their 
shows, and their friendly welcome— 
they are typical of most New York 
galleries. 

They are typical in still another re- 
spect—their location. Until compar- 
atively recently, when art galleries 
were centered around 57th Street 
and Madison Avenue, both were in 
the 50’s. 

Then dealers began to look north, 
in search of quieter, less commer- 
cial surroundings, and now 79th 
and Madison (near the long-estab- 
lished New York Society Library, a 
cultural magnet) is the city’s art 
carrefour. Dozens of galleries crowd 
Madison Avenue and the side streets 
in the 60’s and 70’s. 
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Still in a gallery mood after Rosen- 
berg’s and Duveen’s, | visited a few 
others. 

On the fourth floor of 1018 Madi- 
son Avenue, a building that’s a 
veritable warren of art dealers, the 
Grace Borgenicht Gallery is head- 
quarters for Stephen Greene, Earle 
Olsen, Giuseppe Santomaso, Mario 
Negri and other American and Ital- 
ian moderns. That morning Grace 
Borgenicht had received half a dozen 
new paintings from Randall Morgan, 
the young American who paints in 
Positano. They hadn’t been framed; 
I saw them as they came out of the 
packing case, and helped wipe them 
clean of Naples dust and excelsior. 
The sunlit terraces in Morgan’s can- 
vases, the deep-blue Gulf of Sor- 
rento, the peeling stone of old towers 
transported me straightway to siren 
land itself and to the serene, wide- 
horizoned country of Morgan’s fan- 
tasy. In the same building, on the 
fifth floor, the Samuel M. Kootz gal- 
leries were showing Za Wou-Ki, the 
Chinese Parisian, and in the Perls 
Galleries on the street floor hung 
school-of-Paris pictures by Chagall, 
Dufy, Modigliani and many others. 

As I looked at the Picassos, Klees 
and Villons in the Saidenberg Gal- 
lery, at 10 East 77th Street, | heard 
Daniel Saidenberg, founder and con- 





ductor of the Saidenberg Chamber 
Players, practicing on his cello up- 
stairs, for this is a house of two arts. 
Across Madison Avenue, in World 
House, an elaborate establishment 
with fountains as part of its interior 
décor, was a big group show called, 
self-explanatorily, ““Daumier to Pi- 
No large auction of pictures 
was scheduled at Parke-Bernet for 
the moment (the famous Lurcy sale, 
at which French Impressionists 
fetched record prices, was one of the 
events of the art world in 1957); but 
prints and drawings by Pascin, 
Marie Laurencin and others were 
hanging, to be sold in a few days. 
And upstairs in the Parke-Bernet 
building, French and Company, 
known for antique furniture, had 
just inaugurated a new modern pic- 
ture gallery with immense abstract 
canvases by Barnett Newman. 

All those exhibitions and more I 
saw in a single morning, within an 
area of two or three city blocks. 


casso.”” 


Not all the art galleries have left 
East 57th Street in the great north- 
ward move of the last few years. Be- 
tween Fifth Avenue and Lexington 


on 57th there are still a number of 


street-level establishments with at- 
tractive windows. And, just as on 
Madison Avenue, some East 57th 
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Street buildings shelter art galleries on 
their upper floors. On the sixth floor of 
No. 11-13, for instance, are two gal- 
leries: Carstairs, headquarters of Dali, 
and Durlacher Brothers, with ever- 
changing shows of contemporaries 
(Leonid, Gray Foy and Gandy Brodie 
among them) and an annual display 
of old-master drawings at Christmas. 
In No. |5 are Betty Parsons and Sidney 


Janis, two temples of abstract expres- 


sionism, with works by Robert Mother- 
well, Jackson Pollock and William 
Congdon usually on display. And No. 


51, at the corner of Madison, houses 


C. T. Loo (the proprietor is Frank 
Caro), with the finest stock of Oriental 
art in America; Pierre Matisse, who 
usually has some of his famous father’s 
paintings and drawings on hand; and 
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Fine Arts Associates, with a high- 
grade stock of 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury paintings and a _ celebrated 
collection of modern sculpture. 
Upper-floor establishments such as 
these are just as accessible and wel- 
coming as street-level galleries. 

Biggest of those still faithful to 
East 57th Street is Knoedler’s, at 
No. 14, a grandiose establishment 
that has existed in New York for a 
hundred years and has branches in 
Paris and London. I went into 
Knoedler’s one morning recently, 
and said hello to my friend Basil 
Petrov. Basil escaped from Russia in 
1919 with only a mink coat to his 
name, went to Yale, and now, armed 
with charm, knowledge and an in- 
corrigible accent, sells masterpieces 
to collectors whose names he—like 
other first-class dealers—declines to 
divulge. (Occasionally, at Knoedler’s 
or Duveen’s or some other gallery 
you catch sight of a famous col- 
lector—Gypsy Rose Lee, perhaps, or 
Clare Boothe Luce—in an elevator 
or private showroom. But the dealer, 
if he is as discreet as he should be, 
only smiles; it’s up to the customer 
to tell whether or what he has been 
buying.) 

That morning Basil did tell me of 
a letter he had received from an In- 
diana woman who had bought her 
first picture a few months before. 
She had written to thank him for 
helping her make her choice. “Not 
only is the picture a joy to look at,” 
she said, “but I have learned so 
much from it. Its color harmonies 
and proportions have been influ- 
encing my choice of clothes; thanks 
to you and to it I am a better-dressed 
woman!” 

In Knoedler’s ground-floor gallery 
Basil showed me an exhibition of 
brilliant trompe-l’oeil still-life sub- 
jects by the early American painter 
Raphaelle Peale (1774-1825), and 
then, lamenting the difficulty of get- 
ting stock, nevertheless took me up- 
stairs to show me “‘a few new things.” 
In a little green-velvet-walled show 
room next to one that was paneled in 
carved 18th Century pine from an 
English palace, he brought out a 
yard-square Braque still life, The Red 
Table, in tones of vermilion, salmon 
and tan—a stunning masterpiece, 
priced at $75,000. This is not consid- 
ered expensive in a market where a 
Cézanne can bring $400,000 or 
$500,000. After showing me a little 
rose-and-ivory Renoir portrait of a 
lady with black hair for $35,000, and 
a big Dufy landscape for $14,000, 
Basil produced a few old masters—a 
Chardin dated 1731 from a Roths- 
child collection and priced at $55,- 
000; a powerful Rubens Crucifixion, 
$45,000; and an exquisite little 
Dutch landscape by Wouwerman for 
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a mere $3750. No one of the old 
masters was as expensive as the big 
Braque—a contrast that emphasizes 
the modern fashion. 

As an assistant changed the pic- 
tures on the display easel, Basil and 
I gossiped about Knoedler’s recent 
discovery that its telephone lines had 
been tapped by another art gallery, 
which listened in on confidential 
transactions, noted customers’ names 
and prices asked, and then went 
after the same customers. After tak- 
ing the case to court, Knoedler’s de- 
cided to accept the other gallery’s 
apology. The episode is eloquent of 
the throat cutting that goes on be- 
hind the scenes, just as in less 
glamorous businesses. 

And then Basil ended his private 
showing with a few abstractions 
painted last year by Olivier Debré, 
brother of Michel Debré, premier of 
France. Prices, $900 to $1500. A re- 
markable family, the Debrés: Dr. 
Robert Debré, the father of the 
painter and the premier, is one of the 
great French physicians and pro- 
fessors of medicine. 


Far afield, down around East 
Tenth Street and lower Third Ave- 
nue, in an atmosphere half St.- 
Germain-des-Prés and half Bowery, 
is a cluster of tiny galleries in trans- 
formed basements and grocery stores 
that is well worth an excursion. 
(Camino, Area, Brata, Grimaud and 
so on; closed mornings; gala open- 
ings Friday nights.) These low-rent 
ventures, some run co-operatively by 
the artists themselves, are one of the 
more visible aspects of the struggle 
of young American painters and 
sculptors—a struggle not so much to 
keep alive (most young artists have 
salaried jobs for that) as simply to 
put their work on view. With an es- 
timated 10,000 artists in and around 
Manhattan, uptown galleries are be- 
sieged by the young who want to be 
exhibited. Some Tenth Street artists 
have obtained toe holds uptown, but 
they still belong to the downtown 
co-ops; many have known each 
other since art school, and they value 
the feeling of solidarity that comes 
from working and showing together. 
These Tenth Street painters form a 
true avant-garde in the sense that 
sooner or later some of them are 
bound to be well known. Already in- 
vestors are visiting Tenth Street. 
They know that the late Jackson 
Pollock’s $2000 avant-garde pic- 
tures of ten years ago bring $20,000 
today. 

Just the other afternoon, on 57th 
Street, I literally bumped into one of 
the Tenth Street artists. He was an 
absent-minded-looking young fellow 
in blue jeans and a turtle-necked 
sweater, and he was carrying an oil 
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painting under one arm and a portfolio 
under the other. I recognized the oil, 
having been tempted to buy it in a 
Tenth Street gallery some time before, 
and told him I knew and liked the pic- 
ture. He explained that the gallery 
downtown hadn’t sold the painting, 
and he was taking it, with some water 
colors, to a 57th Street gallery, hoping 
that it would offer him a show. I invited 


him to have a cup of coffee at a nearby 
restaurant, and there, standing the oil 
painting on one chair, he propped the 
portfolio on another, and gave me an 
impromptu “viewing” of his water 
colors. Quite a few of the waiters and a 
number of the tea-time customers 
gathered around and showered praises 
on the young painter. Several gave him 

Continued on Page 165 
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their names and asked that he let 
them know when his next show 
opened. He was so pleased by all 
this that when I told him I wanted to 
buy the oil, having stumbled upon 
it a second time, and liking it even 
more than before, he quoted a low 
price. “Since I’m between galleries,” 
he said, “you can have it for a third 
off. There’s no gallery commission 
to pay.” I wrote him a check and we 
shook hands and parted, he still 
carrying the portfolio, but I carrying 
the oil. That was one sale Tenth 
Street missed. 

Scattered about the Upper West 
Side and Greenwich Village there are 
galleries in more or less isolated lo- 
cations—the Village Art Center, for 
instance, at 39 Grove Street; the 
Stable Gallery at Seventh Avenue 
and 58th Street, actually housed ina 
Victorian stable; and the Poindexter 
at 21 West S6th Street, a vital estab- 
lishment that exhibits the works of 
several graduates from Tenth Street. 
For Americana, there are Krau- 
shaar, at 1055 Madison (Glackens, 
Prendergast), and the Downtown at 
32 East 51st (Marin, Ben Shahn and 
primitives). One of the most interest- 
ing places in New York is the Artists’ 
Gallery at 851 Lexington Avenue, 
which holds regular “viewings” for 
artists in search of dealers, and has 
shows for those found worthy, or 
else places them with commercial 
galleries. This excellent clearing- 
house for artists is kept going by the 
contributions of sponsors and by the 
devotion of its founder, Hugh Stix, 
an art lover who makes his living in 
the wholesale grocery business. 


But the East Side in the 60’s and 
70’s, with its dozens of luxuriously 
appointed showcases for the display 
of old and new creations, remains the 
great art center. Here is the elegant 
Wildenstein’s at 19 East 64th Street, 
New York branch of an interna- 
tional firm that rivals Knoedler’s, 
and famous for its stock of French 
pictures of all periods. Loan shows 
for the benefit of charities are often 
held here; for a small fee you can see 
privately owned masterpieces. Wild- 
enstein’s has an 18th Century French 
air, with its marble-paved hall, 
wrought-iron stair rail, and its 
charming little rooms just inside the 
front door, like the petits apparte- 
ments at Versailles, that are usually 
full of 18th and 19th Century water 
colors and small oils. 

Like Knoedler,’s Rosenberg’s and 
Duveen’s, Wildenstein’s belongs to 
the haute couture of the art world; it 
is one of the grandest of New York’s 
establishments. But more character- 
istic of the East 60’s and 70's is the 
never-ending parade of small gal- 


leries, each with its constantly changing 
displays. Some, like André Emmerich, 
which is next door to Wildenstein’s and 
specializes in pre-Columbian art, are 
installed in the smartly remodeled 
“English basements” of old town 
houses, with a garden at the rear for 
sculpture. Most are upstairs, in typical 
New York houses of the 1870's or 
1880’s. You pass through an old- 


fashioned double door into a wain- 
scoted hall, climb a carpeted staircase 
with a carved rail to a pair of high- 
ceilinged double parlors that once 
sheltered a “*Life With Father” family— 
and here you are likely to find almost 
any kind of art. The tall windows 
usually have their original interior 
shutters; the walls are painted a soft 
tone or covered with neutral linen; 


there is an air of peace and quiet. You 
feel out of the city’s rush; the serene 
atmosphere reminds you of what many 
smarter, busier galleries seem to deny— 
that art is essentially outside the cur- 
rent of commerce, and the artist, for all 
the inner tumult that makes him paint, 
must have some calm in him to order 
his canvases. Traditional-style artists 
love the sense of continuity such old 
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rooms give; and the most resolutely 
modern-style painters and sculptors 
appreciate them as a _ background: 
against it their work seems to stand out, 
so to speak, against the past. These 
small, typically Manhattan galleries 
are the happiest territory of the fldneur. 


If you are thinking of buying, here 
are a few things to remember. Most 


galleries will let you hang a picture ex- 
perimentally in your home for a few 
days. (There is constant abuse of this 
privilege; certain characters borrow 
picture after picture—usually on week- 
ends when they’re having parties; back 
each painting comes on Monday.) 
Most galleries will let you pay in in- 
stallments. It’s a myth that you can 
always get a picture for less than the 
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asking price, but often you can. 
If all else fails, say with poise: 
“The usual ten-per-cent discount, of 
course?” You may get it. Remember 
to ask whether the gallery will allow 
you to exchange the picture you buy 
for another by the same artist or an- 
other artist, should you decide, after 
a while, that you'd prefer something 
else. And if you havea picture to sell, 
first familiarize yourself with cur- 
rent prices, either in auction cata- 
logues or by pricing similar paintings 
in galleries. (One gallery coolly of- 
fered me $300 for a picture, yet at 
that moment another painting of 
comparable quality by the same 
artist was hanging in the same gal- 
ery priced at $3000.) 

Keep these things in mind even if 
you visit the galleries as a fldneur. 
For today’s fldneur is tomorrow’s 
collector. The galleries know that. 
Hence their welcome. 


ART EXHIBITS 


@ Here's an alphabetical listing of New 
York City’s museums and galleries, in- 
cluding addresses, collections, and dates 
of major fall exhibits. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF N.Y., 
115 E. 40th St. An exhibition center for 
work in the building arts. Sept. to 
March 1960: a series of monthly exhibits 
devoted to the theme, Achievement in 
the Building Arts. 


THE CLOISTERS, Fort Tryon Park. A 
museum of medieval art. Rare tapes- 
tries, painted statues, frescoed walls, 
stained-glass windows, altar-pieces, 
medieval buildings and chapels. No 
special exhibits planned. 


COOPER UNION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, Cooper 
Sq. at E. 7th St. A museum for research 
in fine and applied arts. Textiles, draw- 
ings, wood and metalwork, furniture, 
wallpaper, ceramics. Oct. 23-Nov. 14: 
Five Centuries of Drawings. 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
Broadway between 155th and 156th Sts. 
The art of Spain from prehistoric times 
to the present. Permanent collection in- 
cludes Sorolla’s Provinces of Spain. 


THE JEWISH MUSEUM OF THE JEW- 
ISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
AMERICA, 92nd St. and Sth Ave. Jewish 
ceremonial objects, modern paintings, 
sculpture and ceramics. Sept. 17-Oct. 
28: exhibit of oils, water colors, draw- 
ings, sculpture of Ben Zion. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART, Sth Ave. at 82nd St. Collections 
illustrating the arts and culture of an- 
cient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
the Near and Far East, Europe and the 
U.S. Nov. 6-Jan. 3: Japanese Robes 
and Screens. Nov. 19-Jan. 3: contem- 
porary glass. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, 
33 E. 36th St. Medieval and Renais- 
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sance manuscripts, bookbindings, mas- 
ter drawings, architecture. Sept. 22- 
Nov. 28: Dr. Samuel Johnson and His 
Circle. 


MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Sth Ave., 103rd to 104th St. A 
historical museum re-creating impor- 
tant events from New York City’s ear- 
liest days to the present. Period cos- 
tumes, portraits, furniture, theatrical 
memorabilia, scale models. Through 
Oct. 4: New York Theatres— Today and 
Yesterday. Oct. 13-Jan. 3: Bemelmans’ 
New York (some paintings of which 
appear in this issue). 


MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY 
CRAFTS, 29 W. 53rd St. Specializing in 
contemporary crafts, ceramics, metal- 
work, enamel, weaving, wood. Sept. 
18—Oct. 25: Hangings by Mildred Fischer. 
Sept. 18—Nov. 29: Contemporary Enam- 
els with Historic Prototypes. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, I] W. 
53rd St. Contemporary paintings and 
sculpture of the U. S., Europe and Latin 
America, models and photographs of 
modern architecture, U. S. and foreign 
film library. Sept. 30-Nov. 29: The 
New Images of Man, 100 recent paint- 
ings and sculptures by American and 
European artists. 


MUSEUM OF PRIMITIVE ART, /5 W. 
54th St. New York City’s newest mu- 
seum, devoted entirely to the art of 
primitive societies. Sept. 16—Feb. 7: An 
exhibition of utensils, drums, ceremo- 
nial figures from the Lake Sentani area 
of Netherlands New Guinea. 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY, /70 Central Park West. New 
York’s oldest museum and one of the 
finest in the field of American history. 
Collection includes 460 original water 
colors of Audubon’s Birds of America. 
Entire year—350th anniversary exhibi- 
tion of the twin discoveries of the Hud- 
son River and Lake Champlain. 


WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART, 22 W. 54th St. American art of the 
20th Century. Oct. 14-Nov. 29: Wil- 
liam Zorach retrospective. Nov. 11- 
Dec. 6: recent acquisitions. Dec. 9-Dec. 
31: annual exhibition of contemporary 
American painting. 


Though not an art museum, the 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, Central Park West at 79th 
St., is one of the world’s largest mu- 
seums devoted to natural science, and 
contains mammal collections, habitat 
groupings, prehistoric life display, the 
Hayden Planetarium. Sept. 12—Nov. 
15: Bark paintings by Australian abo- 
rigines. 


Galleries: 


THE ALAN GALLERY, 766 Madison 
Ave. at 66th St. Modern American art- 
ists. Sept. 28-Oct. 17: paintings and 
collages by George Cohen. Oct.19-Nov. 
7: sculpture by Oliver Andrews. Nov. 
9-28: paintings by Herbert Katzman. 


THE AREA GALLERY, 80 E. 10th St. 
Contemporary American painting and 
sculpture. 


THE ARTISTS’ GALLERY, 85] Lexing- 
ton Ave. Contemporary artists whose 
work is unfamiliar to the public. Oct. 
17-Nov. 5: oils by Robert Smithson. 


GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY, /0/8 
Madison Ave. Contemporary American 
painting and sculpture, Italian artists, 
German Expressionist painting and sculp- 
ture. Oct. 27-Nov. 14: retrospective 
graphic exhibition by Gabor Peterdi. 
Nov. 17—Dec. 12: two major sculptures 
and smaller works in stainless steel and 
bronze by Jose de Rivera. 


THE BRATA GALLERY, 89 E. 10th St, Con- 
temporary painting and sculpture. Oct. 


9-29: one-man show of oils by Yayoi 
Kusama of the Modern Art Association 
of Japan. Oct. 30-Nov. 19: sculpture by 
George Koras. 


CAMINO GALLERY, 92 E. 10th St. Con- 
temporary painters. Oct. 30-Nov. 19: 
paintings by Theodore Brenson. Nov. 20- 
Dec. 10: paintings by Jean Clad. 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY, // E. 57th St. Mas- 
ters of the 19th and 20th Century French 
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schools, contemporary European and 
American artists. Oct. 26: first N. Y. show 
of Japanese artist Jun Dobashi. Nov. 17: 
new paintings by Bernard Lamotte. 


THECONTEMPORARIES, 992 Madison Ave. 
corner 77th St. Contemporary European 
and American paintings, sculpture and 
graphics. Oct. 5-24: sculpture by Philippe 
Hiquily. Oct. 26-Nov. 14: oils by Sergio 
Romiti. Nov. 16-Dec. 5: sculpture by 
Lorrie Goulet. 


DAVIS GALLERIES, 23/ E. 60th St. Ab- 
stract and non-objective painting and 
sculpture. Oct. 6-24: sculpture by Robert 
W. White. Oct. 27—Nov. 14: paintings by 
David Levine. Nov. 17—Dec. 5: paintings 
by Seymour Remenick. 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 32 E. Si/st 
St. Early American primitives, modern 


American masters. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, /8 E. 79th St. Old 
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masters, fine French furniture. Sept. and 
Oct.: Rubens and Van Dyck exhibition. 


ANDRE EMMERICH GALLERY, /7 E. 
64th St. New American painting and 
pre-Columbian sculpture. Sept. 21—Oct. 
10: new works by Herbert Ferber, 
Helen Frankenthaler, Adolph Gottlieb, 
John Levee, Miriam Schapiro, Theo- 
doros Stamos, Esteban Vicente and 
Adja Yunkers. 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES, INC., 4/ E. 
57th St. 19th and 20th Century paint- 
ings and sculpture. Oct. 13-31: paint- 
ings from the Ritter Foundation. Nov. 
10—Dec. 5: recent sculpture by Jacques 
Lipchitz. Dec. 8—Jan. 2: Pissarro draw- 
ings and a collection of small French 
sculpture. 


FRENCH & COMPANY, Madison Ave. 
and 76th St. Contemporary American 
painters and sculptors. Permanent col- 
lection of antiques, bronzes, tapestries. 


GALERIE GRIMAUD, 96 E. /0th St. 
Original graphics by European con- 
temporary masters, young American 
sculptors. Oct. 1-31: recent acquisitions 
(Miro, Picasso, Signac, Jacques Vil- 
lon). Nov. |—Dec. 6: etchings and small 
sculpture of Henri-Georges Adam of 
Ecole de Paris. Dec. 7-Jan. 1: sculp- 
ture, drawings, water colors by Peter 
Agostini. 


MARTHA JACKSON GALLERY, 32 E. 
69th St. Contemporary American and 
European artists. Oct. 6-24: oils by 
John Hultberg. Oct. 29-Nov. 21: sculp- 
ture by Louise Nevelson. 


SIDNEY JANIS, /5 E. 57th St. Abstract 
expressionism. 


KENNEDY GALLERIES, 785 Sth Ave. 
Early American historical paintings, 
contemporary water colors, print mak- 
ers, Americana (Currier and Ives, bird 
and floral prints). 


J. J. KLEJMAN, 982 Madison Ave. Prim- 
itive African, Oceanic, Pre-Columbian 
and American art, ancient Greek, Egyp- 
tian, Japanese, Indian and Persian, and 
European Medieval, Renaissance and 
18th Century art. No special exhibits. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO., 14 E. 57th St. 
Old masters, paintings and sculpture by 
contemporary artists. Oct. 13-Nov. 7: 
Great Master Drawings of Six Centu- 
ries (six on loan from Queen Elizabeth 
Il and never exhibited publicly before). 


SAMUEL M. KOOTZ GALLERY, /0/8 
Madison Ave. Modern paintings and 
sculpture. Sept. 29-Oct. 17: paintings 
by Gerard Schneider. Nov.10-28: paint- 
ings by Emil Schumacher. Dec. 1-19: 
sculpture by David Hare. 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 1055 Madi- 
son Ave, 20th Century American pic- 
tures and sculpture. Sept. 21-Oct. 10: 
Ronald Searle’s drawings for By Rock- 
ing Chair Across America, some of 
which appeared in July Houipay. Oct. 
12-31: recent paintings by Russell 
Cowles. Nov. 30-Dec. 31: memorial 
exhibition of paintings by Vaughn Flan- 
nery. 


Cc. T. LOO, 4/1 E. 57th St. Oriental art. 
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PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY, 4/ 
E. 57th St. Modern paintings 
and sculpture. 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES, /7 E. 
57th St. Contemporary American 
artists. Sept. 28-Oct. 21: Art in 
Interiors. Nov. 17—Dec. 12: water 
colors by William Thon. 


THE MILCH GALLERIES, 2/ E. 
67th St. American paintings and 
water colors of the 19th and 20th 
Centuries. Oct. 26—-Nov. 14: new 
paintings by Aaron  Bohrod. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 5: oils and water 
colors by Ogden M. Pleissner. 
Dec. 7-30: water colors by 
Thomas Blagden. 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, 
INC., 980 Madison Ave. Series of 
auctions of fine art, furniture 
and decorations. 


BETTY PARSONS GALLERY, /5 
E. 57th St. Modern paintings. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 17: paintings by 
Sari Dienes. Nov. 9-Nov. 28: 
paintings by Kenzo Okada. 


PERIDOT GALLERY, 820 Madi- 
son Ave. Oct. 19-Nov. 14: paint- 
ings by Kimber Smith. Nov. 16- 
Dec. 12: paintings by Reginald 
Pollack. Dec. 14-Jan. 9: Euro- 
pean acquisitions. 


PERLS GALLERIES, 10/6 Madi- 
son Ave. Modern French and 
American painters, sculptors. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 24: sculptures by 
Archipenko. Oct. 27 through 
Nov.: recent paintings of Darrel 
Austin. 


POINDEXTER GALLERY, 2/ W. 
56th St. Contemporary American 
artists. Oct.: abstract paintings 
by Emerson Woelffer. Nov.: 
abstract paintings by Paul Burlin. 


FRANK K. M. REHN, 683 5th Ave. 
American paintings. Oct. 5-24: 
paintings by Pat Trivigno. Oct. 
26-Nov. 14: paintings by Pep- 
pino Mangravite. Nov. 23-Dec. 
12: paintings by Richard Forman 
Powers. 


ROKO, 925 Madison Ave. Con- 
temporary American paintings, 
sculpture and graphics. Sept. 14— 
Oct. 7: paintings and drawings 


by Kate Helsy. Oct. 12—Nov. 4: ° 


water colors by Robert Andrew 
Parker. Nov. 9—Dec. 3: paintings 
and graphics by Betty Esman. 
Dec. 7-31: sculpture by Herbert 
Kallem. 


PAUL ROSENBERG, 20 E. 79th 
St. French impressionists. 


SAIDENBERG GALLERY, /0 E. 
77th St. Modern art masters: 
Picasso, Braque, Gris, Léger, 
Klee, Kandinsky, Miro. Oct.- 
Nov.: first one-man show of Don 
Fink. 


BERTHA SCHAEFER, 32 E,. 57th 
St. 20th Century American, Eng- 
lish and Spanish painting and 
sculpture. Nov. 16—Dec. 5: first 
American showing of English 
sculptor Elisabeth Frink. 


STABLE GALLERY, 924 Seventh Ave. Con- 
temporary painting and sculpture. Sept. 
28-Oct. 24: new sculpture group (including 
Noguchi, Lassaw, Stankiewicz). Oct. 26- 
Nov. 14: paintings by Janice Biala. 


CATHERINE VIVIANO, 42 E. 57th St. 
Contemporary American and European 


painting and sculpture. Oct. and Nov.: The 
Only Eight Sculptures of Max Beckmann. 


temporary American painting, sculpture. 


WORLD HOUSE, 987 Madison Ave. Mod- 
ern painting. Oct. 6-31: first major retro- 
spective of paintings and collages by 
Prampolini. Nov. 3—Dec. 5: New Acquisi-- 
tions (including Max Ernst, Fautrier, Arp 
and Giacometti). THE END 


WILDENSTEIN, /9 E. 64th St. Old masters, 
19th Century French paintings. Nov. 4- 
Dec. 5: loan exhibition of Cézanne. 


WILLARD GALLERY, 23 W. 56th St. Con- 














come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home ay 


The Jamaica Military Band is about to strike up “Mango 
Walk”. No less than the N. Y. Philharmonic’s maestro 
Leonard Bernstein is gucst GlarinctistJust about every- 


body turns up in Jamaica. ‘The place is a walking who's 





















who. No wonder. The island throbs with “see” and ‘“‘do”’. ; 
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I'xplore. Dance Dream Golf. Kish. Relax and enjoy it, 





or don’t relax and love it. One minor annoyance will mar 
your trip—pique that you hadn't discovered Jamaica ear 
licr. Jamaica has spent 4¥2 centuries (since Columbus 
discovered it) in dress rehearsal for your visit. ‘The per 


formance commences the moment you arrive. So arrive. 


Titmatyrjolapepeenanat! "OP 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES ¢ Jamaica Tourist Board 


e NewYork « Chicago * Miami ¢ Toronto, Canada « Kingston, Jamaica, W.!. « SEE ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


8 international airlines serve Jamaica. Also, regular sailings from New York, Miami and New Orleans. 
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New vacation tours start 
from only $29.54 a month 


Your fail or winter holiday can be more 
exciting than you ever dreamed — yet cost about 
the same as doing the ordinary! Just picture 
yourself enjoying the sunshine playgrounds of 
Nice and Cannes . .. visiting Mexico and golden 
Acapulco . . . skiing the slopes of Norway, 
Sweden or the Alps . . . exploring the colorful 
coast of North Africa . . . or adventuring ‘round 
the world! Your starting point is the SAS 
Treasure Chest of fall and winter travel ideas — 
100 vacations, 17 days and up, from as low 

as $29.54 a month. Pick up a copy of this 
brochure at your SAS agent, or mail coupon. 
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Scandinavian Airlines System 
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NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Q. “I’m taking the family on a short visit 
to New York City. Where can I get litera- 
ture that will help me plan our sight-seeing ?” 

C.C., Louisville, Ky. 


@ This issue, we hope, will answer 
most of your needs. For supplemen- 
tary material, write the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
Inc., Pershing Square, 90 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y.C. 17, and ask for the 
following free literature: 


Quarterly Calendar of Events, is- 
sued in spring, summer, fall and 
winter editions, with detailed listings 
for sport, music, art, theater, chil- 
dren’s activities, museums, conven- 
tions and exhibits. 

Visitors’ Guide to New York, a use- 
ful map-folder that describes the 
city’s major points of interest by 
Manhattan neighborhoods and by 
boroughs. 

Hotels in New York, giving loca- 
tions, facilities, phone numbers and 
current rates. 

Educational Tours in New York 
City, sight-seeing, museums, radio 


TRAVEL TIPS 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


and television studio tours, historic 
buildings, commercial and indus- 
trial institutions. 

In New York, you may drop in at 
the Visitor Information Center, 90 
East 42nd Street, or the Informa- 
tion Center of the Department of 
Commerce and Public Events in 
Times Square. The personnel at both 
centers will suggest sights to see and 
things to do. 


HELICOPTER VIEW 


Q. “I’ve seen New York by bus, and I’ve 
circled Manhattan by boat. Now I'd like to 
sight-see New York by air. Can 1?” 

H.T., Baltimore, Md. 


@ Yes. New York Airways, Inc., 
P. O. Box 426, La Guardia Airport 
Station, Flushing 71, N.Y., oper- 
ates sight-seeing flights by helicop- 
ter that leave from the 30th Street 
Heliport (West 30th at the Hudson 
River) from 11:30A.M.to2 P.M. week- 
days, 11 A.M. to 5 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays. There are seats for three 
passengers; fare is $5 a person. 
Highlights of the six-mile flight 
include close-ups of the Statue of 





“Your Travel Agent and You” 














: 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. H-109 
] Please send me the big colorful brochure, 
e F REE s SAS TREASURE CHEST OF WORLD TRAVEL. 
’ Name 
Address 
City State 











My SAS agent is 








Y299 000009 20000000000 60006000 





"Next time, well see an ASTA travel agent!" 


Don’t risk having your vacation end up 
“on the rocks”! Play it safe. Let an ASTA 


travel agent plan a holiday custom-made 





Established 1931 


Write for free booklet 
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for you. His friendly, professional advice 
on resorts, cruises, group and independent 
travel can help you make the most 

of each precious vacation day and dollar. 
Be sure to see him, too, for ship 


and plane tickets at official rates. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL AGENTS, INC. 
Dept. 8, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 























Liberty, Brooklyn Bridge, skyscrap- 
ers and New York Bay. 


SPENDTHRIFT BON VOYAGE 


Q. “Can Europe-bound plane passengers 
get in on the fun of a bon-voyage party as 
ship passengers do?” 

D.F., Washington, D.C. 


@ Airline travelers can have a bon- 
voyage party—at a price. Travel 
Extras, Inc., will pick up passengers 
and party at any hotel or New York 
address about three hours before 
flight time, and whisk them to the 
airline check-in point at Idlewild in 
a seven-passenger limousine with 
uniformed chauffeur. After check- 
in formalities, the limousine pro- 
ceeds to the Golden Door, a pent- 
house-restaurant and bar atop 
Idlewild’s new terminal tower. Cock- 
tails, highballs and hot and cold 
hors d’oeuvres are served up to de- 
parture time. 

Prices: minimum of four persons, 
$70; five, $84; six, $98; seven, $112. 
Rates include transportation to Idle- 
wild, cocktails, hors. d’oeuvres and 
all tips. 

Arrangements must be made at 
least forty-eight hours before de- 
parture through Travel Extras, Inc., 
Prince George Hotel, 14 East 28th 
Street, N.Y.C. 16. 


8B international airiines serve Jamaica, AisO, FERUIAal Saiiilies Tivinl New FUrn, Man ame ——e 


AQUEDUCT RACING 


Q. “Is there horse-racing during late fall 
in New York?”  G.R., New Orleans, La. 


@ A sixty-seven-day season of Thor- 
oughbred racing at the new thirty- 
three-million-dollar Aqueduct Race 
Track, on the site of the old track, 
starts September 14 and continues 
through November. Races are run 
daily except Sundays. 

Aqueduct’s grandstand, one fifth 
of a mile long and as high as a ten- 
story building, accommodates 80,- 
000 people. The dirt track is a mile- 
and-an-eighth oval, with a one-mile 
grass course and a seven-furlong 
grass steeplechase course inside the 
oval. 

Aqueduct is twelve miles from 
mid-Manhattan in Queens, adjacent 
to Idlewild Airport. It can be 
reached by IND subway’s Rock- 
away Beach line to Aqueduct sta- 
tion. Special “‘Daily Double” ex- 
press subway trains from 8th Ave- 
nue and 42nd Street make the trip in 
a half hour, for a fifty-cent fare; reg- 
ular trains take eighteen minutes 
longer, at the usual fifteen-cent fare. 
Aqueduct may also be reached by 
car via the Van Wyck Expressway 
and Belt Parkway. 

THE END 
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Islands of Enchininead 


Imagine you, skimming the surf at Wai- [Tee a 
kiki . . . enjoying a luau, native style. | pos. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Make the dream come true this ————— ee 
year. And plan your trip to include Please send details on Hawaiian vaca- 
a delightful train ride across the tions, via the Pacific Northwest. 
scenic top of the nation on Great 




















os Name 
Northern’s incomparable 
EMPIRE BUILDER to Seattle. Address 
Then fly direct to Hawaii, or take fine | City Zone_._ | 
connecting train to San Francisco for ship State | 
or plane to the islands. Mail coupon now. |___ : 


GREAT WAY TO THE PACIFIC: GO GREAT NORTHERN EMPIRE BUILDER 
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MODEL ILLUSTRATED 
(MARK II) $99.95 


Complete in luxurious 
scotch-grain leather 
case. includes micro 
phone, ree! and tape 


CONVENIENT ACCESSORIES 
Telephone Pick-Up 


and Amplifier $8.95 
Stethoscope Ear- 
phones 8.95 


Ex ‘ { in reer 
MATTHEW STUART & CO., INC. 
353 W. 54th St., New York 19, N.Y. @ JUdson 2-7117 
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THE DILEMMA 
OF THE THEATER 
Continued from Page 97 


vulnerable position after the opening 


of The Male Animal, on which he 
collaborated with Elliott Nugent. The 
first man out was a critic he knew, 
who shrugged indecipherably and 


mumbled what sounded like: “Organ 
recital. Vested fever.”” The next was 
Mare Connelly, the playwright and 
actor, who told Thurber that he and 
Nugent had given Brahms’ Fifth to a 
mandolin player. This upset Thurber 
considerably until he remembered that 
there is no Brahms’ Fifth. 

Even the more conventional course 
of going to Sardi’s for supper strikes 


me as pretty courageous if you are the 
author, or indeed anyone involved in 
the play. Unless the evening has been 
unrelieved calamity, you are sure to be 
applauded as you shamble into the res- 
taurant. I have watched this curious rite 
many times, and I have reached a few 
tentative conclusions. If you are ap- 
plauded only by those at your own 
table, it means nothing. If to their 





Fall Forecast: 





From The Gordon's Gallery of Old English Prints 


Crisper, drier Martinis...thanks to GORDON’S 


First distilled in 1769 according to Gordon's Original English Recipe, 


Gordon's Gin is still traditionally distilled for perfect dryness and perfect taste. 


That’s why- 


Martini or on-the-rocks—drinks never taste thin with Gordon’s Gin! 








NOW PATENTED* 
Improved process 
makes 

GORDON’S VODKA 
smoothest, clearest 
of all Vodkas— 
absolutely neutral! 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,879,165 


applause is joined that of backers, 
press agents, friends and gallant ex- 
wives, it still means nothing. If a few 
strangers chime in, still nothing. It is 
only when a large number of stran- 
gers applaud standing up that you 
can be tolerably sure of one basic 
fact: your show will be running to- 
morrow. Assuming that you have 
chosen the Sardi’s ordeal, there now 
follows an agony of waiting that 
goes on until around midnight, when 
copies of the Times and the Tribune 
are ceremoniously distributed 
throughout the restaurant. For ten 
minutes the place rustles and crack- 
les, while fingers fuss and get be- 
grimed with newsprint; the whole 
room takes on the aspect of the ads 
about the Philadelphia newspaper 
that “nearly everybody reads.” The 
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CANCER 
SOCIETY 


Atkinson review, mostly composed 
in short, declarative sentences, is 
studied first; next, one dives into the 
more florid prose of Mr. Kerr, who 
favors opening sentences like—and 
I parody: 

Along about halfway through 
The Flatbush Thunderbolt, a frolic- 
some ditty called That Old Dented 
Pillow finds actress Tansy Brittle 
pausing in the act of caroling her 
maidenly distaste for unmade beds 
long enough to sweep her honey- 
comb hair out of her cornflower 
eyes, favor us with a dazzlingly 
tooth-filled smile, and hiss at the 
conductor a mischievous: *‘What’s 
with the tempo, bud?” I’m glad she 
asked that question. I’d been won- 
dering the same thing all evening. 


By current computation, if At- 
kinson plus Kerr plus any three 
other reviews are good, you have a 
hit; the same applies to Atkinson- 
or-Kerr plus Chapman plus Watts 
plus two others. Into such bizarre 
arithmetic does the Broadway in- 
dustry conscript you. 

More anxious effort and nervous 
energy go into a New York opening 
than into any other theatrical pro- 
duction. I stress the anxiety and the 
nerves because they are the principal 
difference between the atmosplicre 
of a Broadway premiere and the at- 
mosphere, say, that attends a new 
production at the Moscow Art The- 
atre; the latter will have been re- 
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Great Blades 


Lt. Presley O'Bannon, 
USMC, conqueror of 
Tripoli, whose conquest 
the Marine Corps 
still sings, was given 
this famous sword 

by his native 

state of Virginia, to 
commemorate his 
victory. Such great 
blades are always 
given... 


for Great 
Occasions 


To honor any 

modern achievement, 
Carvel Hall’s great 
blades . . . carving sets 
and steak knives .. . 
match the greatness 

of modern occasions 
(birthdays, holidays, 
raises, promotions). 

The truly great blades. . . 
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by 


AT THE SIGN 
OF THE STEELSMITH . 
WHERE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
MEANS EXCELLENCE 


Write for free booklet, ‘Great Blades 
of History’’: Carvel Hall, Crisfield, Md. 
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ALL’S RIGHT 
WITH THIS WORLD! 


Rand M‘ Nally offers The 


handsome 
events. 16” 


Amundsen...a 
way for you to follow world 
globe revolves in fully movable 
meridian ring. Horizon ring and Duncan 
Phyfe 38%”, 
Hand-mounted model $110.00. Illuminated 
$125.00 (In N.Y.C. add 3% 


stand in solid walnut. Ht. 


Sales Tax). 


RAND MSNALLY MAP STORE 


7 West 48th Street, Dept. H. 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20 





e gifts at all prices. 


fit, after which it will gradually be 
shoe-horned into the repertory of a 
company that worries a lot about 
art but very little about economics. 
Security of this sort is a virtue; its 
vice is apathy. The Broadway sys- 
tem of financial insecurity often in- 
duces the opposite vice of hysteria. 
Sometimes the hysteria. can be cre- 
ative, spurring people to ardors and 
self-discoveries of which they would 
not otherwise have been capable; 
only under the grimmest pressures 
are diamonds formed. But it can also 
be wasteful and neurotic; and it is 
never reassuring to watch. 

I shall always remember, after an 
opening in Boston, going to the di- 
rector’s hotel suite and finding, in- 
stead of the exhausted conviviality I 
had expected, a small factory operat- 
ing full blast. In one room a famous 
playwright (not the author of the 
play) was writing laughs into the first 
act; in another an even more famous 
playwright was gouging laughs out 
of the second act; and the director, 
leading me into the bathroom, asked 
me what | thought was wrong with 
the third act. I said that it seemed to 
me to have come out of some other 
play. He said I was probably right, 
because he had written it. Mean- 
while, in the living room, one of the 
producers was talking, long distance, 
to a man in California who was mak- 
ing radical suggestions based on the 
evening’s performance, which natu- 
rally he had not seen. A popular 
song writer was also contributing 
ideas, many of which were eagerly 
snapped up, although the show was 
not a musical. After an hour of this, 
the first review appeared. It was a 
good one, and for several minutes 
we downed tools and toasted each 
other. Suddenly the director stum- 
bled in, his face the color of an 
oyster, holding the next review—a 
bad one. Within seconds everyone 
was back at work. As I slipped away, 
I asked the director where the author 
was. “Joe?” he said. “Oh, Joe’s in 
Palm Springs.”” He waved vaguely 
and went on rewriting. 

The play whose parturition I 
briefly witnessed was a tragicomedy 
about back-yard sexual frustration, 
and also a tremendous success. It 
was a bad play, but it came at a time 
when “mood” was all the rage, and 
it was bursting with “mood’’—a sort 
of steamy, twilit ambiance of pubes- 
cent yearning. That was several years 
ago, and the vogue for such plays— 
best represented by The Glass Me- 
nagerie and The Member of the 
Wedding—has waned. Its expiring 
sigh may be heard in the spate of 
subsequent dramatized anecdotes 
about maladjusted children unable 
o “get through” to their parents. 
The parallel, and considerably older, 
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Delicious Cocktails * Wonderful Music 
(except Sundays) 
65th Fl « RCA Building ¢ Cainbow Center 
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PARIS AFTER HOURS 


Fantastique Piano and Vocals 
by VICKY AUTIER 
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Music from Capitol’s 


WORLD SERIES 


From lands around the world, 


new Capitol albums recorded on the spot by international artists 


0 1. To verdant Hanalei Valley 
on the outlying island of Kauai, 
Capitol flew to rec ord the rarely- 
heard music of this enchanting 


group $)T 10233 
) 2. Katyna Ranieri is perhaps 
the most popular Italian giri 
the Favorites 
like Volare and Non Dimenticar 
make it very clear why. (S)T10221 


singer in world 


0 3. A uniquely gifted Spanish 
singer makes his Western Hem- 
isphere debut with songs 
from the warm earth and warm 


hearts of his homeland. Tore 


0 4. Lift a stein to these lively 
drinking songs from the world's 
greatest rathskeller, Munich's 
Hofbrauhaus. Prosit/ T10008 


OS. The Thames, the fog, and 
love. Full orchestra, intimate 
strings, and an unnamed girl's 
haunting solo voice. Songs 
by Gershwin, Kern, Carmichael, 
and others (S)T10025 


0 6. Vicky Autier plays, sings, 
and leads 17 strings in Gallic 
themes you never hear enough. 
La Mer, Avril en Portugal etc. 
intime, enchanté. T1017! 


I 


0 7. Argentina is vastly rich in 
folk music, little available to the 
North before this album. Fea- 
tured are some contrasting, 
utterly charming dances. 110004 


0 8. Thegirls whose pipes have 
skirled from El Alamein to the 
Ed Sullivan Show play marches, 
reels, American songs, solos, 
Irish songs—40 in all. (S)T10125 


All in high fidelity; some also 
in stereo. Prefix (S) indicates 
stereo version available. 


‘CAPITOL OF THE WORLD 


FREE: CATALOG of ‘Capitol’ of the World albums, a / 
series of outstanding international recordings. (" 
Write: Capito! Records, Dept. H2, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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fashion for “social drama,” usually 
dealing with individuals crushed and 
humbled by society, seems likewise 
to have vanished. Since Arthur 
Miller’s The Crucible, no political 
play of any merit has been seen on 
Broadway. 

To find out whether anything new 
is on its way in, it may be helpful 
to look at the theater listings. As 
I write, twenty-six shows are run- 
ning in New York, of which ten 
are playing to capacity. Five of 
the ten are musicals. In this de- 
partment Broadway is still potent, 
although there is room for regret 
that the day of the great clown seems 
to be passing. A general display of 
ear-splitting good humor has re- 
placed individual comic invention. 
The genius of Judy Holliday was re- 
cently visible in Bells are Ringing, 
but the occasion was exceptional, 
and seven years have passed since 
Broadway saw a great male comedian 
in a musical—I refer to Phil Silvers, 
whose gaudy ego permeated a bois- 
terous show called Top Banana that 
may come to be regarded by his- 
torians as the last outpost of vaude- 
ville. The sixth of the ten sell-outs is 
the French revue, La Plume de Ma 
Tante, which may owe some of its 
success to nostalgia for the great 
days of the comic tradition. Two of 
the remaining four are domestic 
comedies safely spiced with sex. Both 
have a quality common on Broad- 
way: built-in obsolescence. They will 
run for a season, to be scrapped and 
replaced by something identical in 
every respect, except that the next 
model may feature a new husky- 
voiced young actress, a new setting 
(like Cuba), a new thematic twist 
(like fallout), or a new old movie star 
coaxed panting out of semioblivion. 

So far, you notice, eight of the 
ten hits come under the heading of 
light entertainment. Yet a cabdriver 
complained to me the other day 
about the shortage of entertainment 
facilities in New York. “Take a cou- 
ple who come in from out of town,” 
he said. “‘Sure, the wife maybe wants 
to go to a theater, but the business- 
man wants to relax.” The implica- 
tions here are frightening. One is 
that Broadway, despite its plethora 
of light-hearted hits, is still not re- 
laxing enough for visiting men; the 
other is that plays of any kind are of 
interest mainly to sensitive, emo- 
tional, artistic people like women. 

The two theater-fillers | have not 
yet mentioned are what we call 
“serious” plays, meaning that they 
present a view of life from which the 
pain is not left out. The first is Lor- 
raine Hansberry’s A Raisin in the 
Sun, a humane tragicomedy that 
won the 1958-59 Critics’ Circle 
Award; on the present Broadway 
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Smaller in size—easier to carry 
and hold. Yet the new Zeiss Binoculars are un- 
surpassed in optical performance. Cover the 
widest field of view—with unprecedented sharp- 
ness clear to the edge. Add immeasurably to 
the pleasure of touring, yachting, sports, etc. 
Rugged—dust and moisture resistant. Models 
of 6x, 7x, 8x, 10x and 15x. 

in leather case. From $138 plus Federal excise tax. 


Also special model 8x30 B for wearers of eyeglasses 
and sunglasses. 


At leading dealers. “CARL 
Write for booklet. | ZERSS: 
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Nagai 
Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


Soothing, cooling, Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder 
does all this—and more: Insures greater 
walking ease in new or tight shoes. . . helps 
prevent Athlete’s Foot . . . promotes foot 
health. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 
5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Econo- 
my Size 75¢. Use it every day. 


Dr. Scholls 
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Clean your lake with R-H Granular 


Weed Rhap-20. Kills most water or 
aquatic weeds. Safe for fish, swimmers 
and water supply. One treatment lasts 
all season. See your dealer or write 


REASOR-HILL Corporation 
Box 36HY, Jacksonville, Arkansas 
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horizon, this comes nearest to what in some madcap Utopia, be able to have “theatrical vitality,” that they 


M OVI FE MAKE RS I expect drama to be. It tells of an shape the circumstances in which he savagely assault the nerves, that they 
: episode in the life of a poor, ambi- lives. Both heroes go through tor- are hurricanes of emotion and explode 
Add the Expert's Touch tious Negro family in Chicago, ex- ments in expiation of sins they are like dynamite. All I can say is that they 


amining their reactions to a windfall hardly aware of having committed. It represent, for me, exploitations of hu- 


@ Arrange your movies in story-telling of insurance money and their ulti- is as if suffering itself,ina vacuum,were man vulnerability, and that “theatrical 


e —el te unwanted foot- 





age — and you'll get requests for many mate decision to buy a house in a__ by definition heroic, useful and even vitality’’ without human relevance 


repeat showings. It’s easy with the white district. It is gay, earthy, necessary. seems to me as unpleasant as a care- 
improved Craig. 


thoughtful and close to the facts— I have heard reputable critics defend fully planned car smash. Perhaps the 
not the observable facts so much as_ these plays on the grounds that they most alarming thing about the two 
the facts of human feeling. It is not a 
masterpiece, but it has the quality 
without which no modern master- 
piece is possible: it evokes a life that 
relates to ours, and makes sympathy 
endemic. 


~ ae The other “serious” play is Ten- @) ; 
ata nessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of 
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@ Shows movies in action on extra- 
bright 3144"x 414” screen @ New 
improved splicer permits use of tape 
or cement @ Frame marker, focusing 
and framing adjustments are built in 
@ Geared rewinds have 400’ reel ca- 
pacity @ Lamp switch automatically 
controlled by film gate @ Sturdy ply- 
wood carrying case @ See it at your 
photo dealer's now. 


Models for 8mm 
and 16mm Complete $79.50 


Send for Illustrated Booklet WE BELIEVE 
36 pages packed with tips 
on how to improve your 
movies. Regularly 50¢. 3 : ; 
Yours for only 10¢. Send Youth. | won’t go into the plot, ex- 


for it today. cept to say that it concerns a South- 
ern gigolo who returns to his home 

m® KALART 00.1. town and allows himself to be cas- 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. Dept. H-4 trated at the orders of a local political 
_ boss whose daughter he had unwit- 
-* | tingly infected with venereal disease 
"| many years before. What interests 
me most about the play is what it has 
in common with Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s J.B., which won the Pulitzer 
feo Se" a prize. Both are obsessed with per- 
sonal guilt; both are written in a 

Ly vein of inflated melodrama; and 
+4 both were directed by Elia Kazan. 
ret DIBOUTI.- The hero of J.B. is Job modernized, 


\ 2 
SS a prosperous businessman beset by a 
FLY TH ‘. - series of disasters, culminating in a 

> NAIROB! eT 

_— nuclear war that brings him out in a 
Y ie nasty (though happily nonlethal) 
GATEWA rash. Although his misfortunes are 
all clearly explicable in human 
ROUTE 10 terms, he insists on ascribing them to 
God, who periodically thunders at 
THE “HEART” OF him over the public-address system. 
At the end, capriciously, the author 
turns about and asserts that there is 
HISTORIC AFRICA no divine judge upstairs; there is 
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favorite cocktail 
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YOU USE SO LITTLE 
USE THE BEST! 


simply conjugal love on earth. Since the World 
holocausts are inevitable, all we can Famous Vermouth —- . . 
_——— | do is try to get on better with our sTIGHe 
| a. | | GENUINE IMPORTED Se Sw 
Fly the route of history via Ethiopian Both plays have a missing facet: ; 


Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Seaand Ethiopia. pei “ll f : 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers neither admits any human responsi 


today’s greatest business potential, newest bility for the human condition. We 
travel adventure. Fly overnight from Frank- | see man in relation to forces, either 
furt (now 4 flights weekly) in luxurious cosmic and external (J.B.) or neu- 


DC-6B’s. Incomparable service. Visit one : : 
of our 5.000 offices in the United States | rotic and internal (Sweet Bird), that 


SWEET FROM ITALY 
EXTRA DRY FROM FRANCE 





and Europé—YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. are utterly beyond his control. He is 
CAPERS NEC OTE alienated from society, isolated and. | MIX WITH CINZANO...AND YOU MIX WITH THE BEST 
ictimized, and i si- 
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that hardly anyone men- 
tioned the brackish hollowness with 
which they are written; it was enough 
that they were block-busters. Their 
official acceptance paves the way for 
audiences composed of passive, maso- 
chistic voyeurs rather than of people 
seeking keys to the predicament of 
contemporary living. 

I have said that Elia Kazan directed 


plays 1s 


both plays. In the past few years Mr. 
Kazan has grown harsher, and at the 
same time more sentimental—the ep- 
ithet applies to any situation that is 
filled with more emotion, cruel or ten- 
der, than it can hold. It would be help- 
ful if a;jcommittee could be formed to 
prohibit the warlike use of Kazan, and 
to restrict him to peaceful purposes; 
for if his present tendency continues 
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You just naturally say 


an appreciative m-m-m! That Jamaica 
sun shines right through the flavor 
of your drink. MYERS Rum Collins! 
MYERS Rum Sour! MYERS Planters’ 
Punch! M-m-m...it’s marvelous! 
And, for food that dreams are made 
of, use a dash of spicy, amber- 
rich Myers jamaica rum. 


myers with 
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unchecked, it may mean the end of 
theatrical civilization as we know it. 
I spoke earlier of trends. There is 
only one trend in the Broadway the- 
ater, and its name is Kazan. It is up 
to him whether he follows his current 
path of violence or returns to pur- 
suits that befit the compassionate 
man who directed A _ Streetcar 
Named Desire and Death of a Sales- 
man, the best American productions 
since World War II. 

Kazan sums up the dilemma of 
the Broadway theater: endowed 
with supernatural energy, he has 
come to worship energy for its own 
sake. After watching his recent 
work, I feel like echoing Carlyle’s 
remark about Macaulay: “He is 
very well for a while, but one 
wouldn’t /ive under Niagara.” 


Broadway’s problem is its eco- 
nomic need to appeal to the widest 
possible audience, instead of to the 
audience that a particular play may 
require. Since there are many play- 
wrights who aim their work at a cir- 
cle of spectators smaller than that 
which is required to make a Broad- 
way hit, some other outlet had to 
be found. Hence Off-Broadway, 
the epidemic of little theaters that 
now surrounds Broadway on every 
side except the West. In a night 
club last year a straw-hatted co- 
median sang: 


Give my regards to Off-Broadway, 

Remember me to Sheridan Square. 

Tell all the gang at the Jan Hus 
Auditorium 

That I will soon be there... . 


The movement is not new; it be- 
gan before America’s entry into 
World War I with the Provincetown 
Players, who staged the early work of 
Eugene O’ Neill, and the Washington 
Square Players, who incubated the 
Theater Guild and were incidentally 
remarkable, in 1916, for sponsoring 
the debut of Katharine Cornell. In 
the Thirties and Forties, however, the 
downtown bloom went to seed; Off- 
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Scandinavian sweater 


Handspun Norwegian wool, hand- 
some Icelandic design, skillful 
Swedish manufacture — a sweater 
whose heritage is winter sport. Pre- 
shrunk, color-fast; S, M, L, XL. 


Nordic olive green with 25 00 
. 


white and deep brown. 
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Broadway was ignored by the critics 
and concentrated mainly on amateur 
productions. In 1949 there were only 
five companies operating away from 
the Orion’s Belt of Broadway. To- 
day there are twenty-four. The 
nourishment that hastened this 
startling proliferation was provided 
in 1952 by Brooks Atkinson, who 
wrote an enthusiastic review about a 
revival of Tennessee Williams’ 
Broadway failure, Summer and 
Smoke, at the Circle-in-the-Square. 
Geraldine Page, who played the 
lead, was launched overnight; so was 
José Quintero, the director; and so 
was Off-Broadway. In 1953 the 
Phoenix Theatre on Second Avenue 
reopened its doors, under the direc- 
tion of Norris Houghton and T. Ed- 
ward Hambleton, and has stayed 
miraculously active ever since; for 
the most part it has staged revivals 
with visiting stars, though in 1954 it 
presented a nonstar musical called 
The Golden Apple that won a Critics’ 
Award and cost $75,000, which re- 
mains a record for Off-Broadway 
productions. 

Since then, New York’s little the- 
aters have spread across the city, up 
from the Village to the East Seven- 
ties, the West Eighties and the 4Ist 
Street Theater, on the very boun- 
daries of Broadway. The Brecht- 
Weill Threepenny Opera opened at 
the Theatre de Lys in September, 
1955, and you can see it there still. 
Siobhan McKenna appeared in Saint 
Joan, and Franchot Tone in Che- 
khov; and a couple of years ago Ten- 
nessee Williams decided to have his 
double bill, Garden District, unveiled 
Off-Broadway, at the York Theatre 
on First Avenue. Apart from Miss 
Page and Mr. Quintero, the move- 
ment has fledged such valuable tal- 
ents as those of Kim Stanley, Ben 
Gazzara, Jack Palance, Joseph An- 
thony, Jason Robards, Jr., Fritz 
Weaver, William Ball, and Hal Hol- 
brook, whose Mark Twain is the 
most convincing performance of an 
old man by a young one that I have 
ever witnessed. 

Off-Broadway has also presented 
a venturesome list of new foreign 
plays, among them works by Ionesco, 
Beckett, Genet and Brendan Beaan, 
and it has offered fresh and startling 
insights into plays that Broadway 
saw and rejected, such as O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh, Arthur Lau- 
rents’ A Clearing in the Woods, and 
Miller’s The Crucible. 

On the debit side, | must add that 
it has unearthed no new American 
playwright of stature, and that it 
has too often played safe by reviving 
uptown successes. All the same, I 
cannot imagine anybody seriously 
challenging me when I assert that 
Off-Broadway is the most active 





little-theater movement on earth. This 
is not to say that it is without dangers. 
Ten years ago, if a Broadway producer 
received an off beat script that impressed 
him, although it clearly needed a lot of 
revamping, he would probably buy an 
option and encourage the author to 
work on it, with the result that it might 
reach Broadway within a season or 
two. Nowadays, faced with the same 


script, he might well say: “See how 
it goes Off-Broadway, and then we'll 


” 


think again.”” What I mean is that 
Off-Broadway may become a con- 
venient receptacle into which all ex- 
perimental plays are glibly siphoned; 
and that would be a glum prospect. 

Is there a place in New York 
where the idealism of Off-Broadway 
and the know-how of Broadway 


might wed? Not at present, I fear, 
but in 1962 there may be. That is the 
year in which the Repertory Theatre 
at the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is due to open. Three 
million dollars have been contrib- 
uted toward the building of the 
playhouse, which will seat 1200 and 
go up alongside a concert hall, a 

Continued on Page 180 
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You will see sights and scenes that fire the imagination 
... take you back through centuries of time to the very 
“cradle of civilization.”” The names are magic— Corinth, 
Delphi, Damascus, Baghdad, Persepolis! And Athens 
where the old rubs elbows with the new. In contrast... 
on the sands of the Nile, the Sphinx and great Pyramids 
of Giza stand alone in all their awesome splendor. 
Lufthansa’s Near East “Magicruise” is the unforgettable 
trip of a lifetime. Make it your next! 


3-WEEK LUFTHANSA “MAGICRUISE” - All Expense - Only $1434* 
5-WEEK LUFTHANSA ““MAGICRUISE” - All Expense - Only $2038" 


LUFTHANSA---. 


| GERMAN AIRLINES Dept. H-1 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Puerto Rico 











Conrad N. Hilton, President 


here summer 


lingers... 


Look at the sun beckoning a dip 
in ocean or pool . . . the moon 
whispering romance. Listen to 
the laughter and gaiety inviting 
you to join the fun. Everything 
is here for a delightful vacation 
or honeymoon . . . white sandy 
beaches, private balconies, air- 
conditioned rooms and the smart 
Club Caribe. Seventeen acres in 
San Juan—all yours to enjoy! 

European Plan: Single from $15 

Double from $19 


SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO « U.S.A. 


RESERVATIONS-—See your Travel Agent or call 
New York, LOngacre 3-6900 * Miami, FRanklin 
9-3427 * Pittsburgh, COurt 1-5600 ¢ Chicago, 
FInancial 6-2772 * Denver, MAin 38-8786 * San 
Francisco, YUkon 6-0575 * Toronto, EMpire 2-3771 
* London, Whitehall 3061 or any Hilton Hotel. 


The Habana Hilton, Havana « The Continental Hilton, Mexico City 
Orner Hitton Horets in LATIN AMERICA: | 4¢ Brisas Hilton, Acapulco, Mexico * El Panama Hilton, Panama 








Twin Crescents 

These lovely crescent beaches embrace the 
main building of Dorado Beach Hotel. 
For year-round swimming pleasure, one 
side is calm—on the other, rolling surf. See 
travel agent or Reservation Offices: N. Y.— 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, CIrcle 7-3080: 
Chicago—MOhawk 4-5100. 


DORADO KRBECACH 
fs} Hotel & Golf Club 
DORADO + PUERTO RICO 


YOUR ISLAND IN THE SUN! 


Barbados 


WEST INDIES 


Climate-perfect living, renowned 
beaches, delightful hotels and 
guest houses, in-bond shopping. 
Yachting, fishing, Island sports. 
By sea er same day arrival by air. 
Come a bit further to Barbados 
... highly favorable exchange 
rates boost your dollars 69% for 
overall vacation economy. 


Booklets, details from Travel Agents or 
BARBADOS TOURIST BOARD 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Also Barbados, WI. + Montreal + London 
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HAPPY NEW CHOICE 
IN ST. THOMAS, 
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COTTAGE RESORT 
Get your Color Folder for spacious suites, 
completely equipped and air conditioned 
finest European and American cuisine. Com- 
plete Marina and docking, private beach, 
palm-fringed pool overlooking Harbor and 
Charlotte Amalie 
See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 


William P. Wolfe Organization, Reps. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 
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Arizona’s Newest Luxury Resort 
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PARADISE VALLEY, Scottsdale, (Phoenix), Ariz. 


Spectacular desert 
oasis. Luxurious air 
conditioned rooms & 
Suites with private 
patios, overlooking 
pata Oatll ane magnificent pool .. . 

colorful cabanas and 
glorious gardens. Superb food in beau- 
tiful restaurant. Dancing. Cocktail 
lounge. Golf facilities available. Euro- 
pean Plan rates. Open all year. Write 
for vivid color brochure. 





RESERVATIONS: 
Write, wire, consult your Travel Agent now. 
Telephone —WHitney 5-4561 
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Lazy K Bar Guest Ranch, Arizona 
Real Western hospitality awaits you at Arizona's most dis- 
tinguished guest ranch. Ride fine horses on scenic trails, en- 
joy best accommodations, delicious meals, heated pool. 
Many activities. Season: Oct. 15 to May 1. New brochure. 
Irv & Doris Spaulding, Rt. 1, Box 560, Tucson, Ariz. 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 34th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies, Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 
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Oak Haven Inn 
Old Southern Mansion witli nine lovely bedrooms for rest 
ful vacation. On Tred Avon River for finest boating and 
fishing. Swimming pool and shuffleboard. Rec. by Gour 
met rite or call TAlbot 2-1700 for brochure 

Jane and Berkeley Brandt, Jr. Proprietors, Easton, Mu. 
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New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 


Creole Mansion Hotel— 5 min. from French Quarter —offers 
you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar- 
den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: Creole 


Mansion Hotel, The Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 
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In all the World 
yc there is only one 
Camelback Inn 
Located on the 
\ sun-drenched desert 


_~ in Paradise Valley, 
0 Phoenix, Arizona. 





JOKAKE INN ° PHOENIX 


It's Arizona with its sunswept desert and pastel moun- 
tains. Its golden days and tempting nights. It’s the 
luxury of America’s finest desert resort 10 miles from 
exciting Phoenix, out near fabulous Scottsdale. It's 
you-lazy as you like: or riding, swimming, dancing, golf- 
ing, playing tennis, having fun your favorite "way 
Famous accommodations—superb meals. Want to come? 
Now's the time to arrange your vacation at 


JOKAKE IN 6000 E. Camelback Rd. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
E. G. BAILEY, Mng. Dir. Whitney 5-6301 


For the Finest in Arizona 





guest ranch life—those who know—keep coming back to 


Saddle & Surrey Guest Ranch, 
Rt. 9, Box 963, Tucson, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 
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A private pleasure-land for the 
nating, occupying historic Point Clear on 
Mobile Bay. Superb cuisine and luxurious 
comfort in the intimate club atmosphere 


discrimi- 


ot a 350-acre estate. Championship golf 
course, outstanding pool and deep-sea 
cruisers head a complete list of facilities 
American Plan. Write for color brochure: 
James D. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL » Point Clear, Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 
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Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-A, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 20th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 








* 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 


Robert Foehi, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 





Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 


Share charm of old fashioned ranch at Christmas, Spacious 
rooms, private baths, heated pool, extra fine saddle horses, 
tasty homespun meals. Family groups invited. Special hol- 
iday rates & activities. Write for folder Two Bars 

Seven Ranch of Arizona, Box 10, Wickenburg, Ariz. 


White Stallion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Real Western ranch living in 

magnificent country—near modern Tucson. Happy at- 

mosphere; Congenia! companions. All ranch activities. 
rite: 


Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 

















ST. PETERSBURG 

Opening October 28 
300 attractive rooms—spa- 
traditionally fine food —complete social 
atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 


M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 


cious facilities 


program 
formation and reservations write 








Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


T. G. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 





The Sails Apartment Hotel 

Fine small apartment hotel, located on the Gulf of Mexico 
close to gulf fishing, shopping & restaurants. Renting to 
adults only, by week, month or season. Summer rates until 
Jan. ist. Write for brochure or phone Waverly 6000. 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. S. Latta Owner mgps., St. Petersburg 8, Fla. 





PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





New York City Hoteis 





A resort of 
distinction and 
unsurpassed 
beauty 


American Plan 


THE CLOISTER 


Sea Island, Georgia 


Write for Booklet E, 
see Travel Agent or 
New York Reservation 
Office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Circle 5-8055. 











... all gather at 
e 


DUDE RANCH and COUNTRY CLUB 
OCEAN SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPI 

“A Bit Of The Old West In The Deep South” 
700-acre estate on the Gulf Coast, combining the 
vacation pleasures of a country club, a dude ranch 
and shore resort. Championship 18-hole golf course, 
heated pool, full program of dude ranch fun, all 
lawn and water sports 


Rates start at $12. . . include wonderful meals, all activities. 


Dick and Gladys Waters, Hosts 
Ralph G. Deuel, General Manager 








Send for Color Folder 








Pennsylvania 





Com TO 


Buck Hill 


Beautiful Year-Round Resort in the 
lovely Poconos. Magnificent resort 
estate with every facility for rest 
and recreation. 300 fireproof rooms. 
All sports. 


Advance reservations necessary 


ONLY 3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation Office 
30RockefellerPlaza 
4 Circle 5-5620 





Vermont 
Middlebury Inn 


Center of Vermont's famous fall foliage section. On U.S 

te. 7 in pleasant college town; 85 rooms, $3.50 up. Rid 
ing, golf, tennis—wonderful woodland trails for camera 
enthusiasts. Elevator, sprinkler system. For folder write 


George P. Williamson, mgr. Middlebury 3, Vermont 








FREE WEEKEND 
BERMUDA SPECIAL 


Enjoy an extra weekend free as guests of 
the management with reservations for one 
week ar longer. Bermuda's most luxurious new 
hotel suites. All sports, nightly entertainment. 
Write for details and color folder 


INVERURIE PACET, 
See your agent or N.Y. Office BERMUDA 
521-Sth Ave. N.Y.17* MU 7-6862 








Bermuda Cottages 


1, 2, or 3 bedroom cottages in choice locations. Beautifully 
furnished, all have fireplaces, radio, efficient stove, refrig 
erator and telephone. Reasonable daily rates. Private 
maid does your housekeeping. Write 


Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 





“a ” 

Rosedon 
Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings. 
Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder. 


“Rosedon", Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 











% CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CiTyY 
Ocean Decks. Splendid meals. 
Fresh and sea water in all baths 
Health Baths. Free 21" TV in 
all rooms. Dancing in the Merrie 

Mayfair Lounge 


GEORGE 8. BRUNI 
Vice President & General Manager 





. 
Marlborough-Blenheim 

On the Boardwalk.One of America’s most famous resort ho- 
tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment, 
exc. cuisine. Inquire about Inclusive Vacation Plan — special 
rates. Brochure. Ph. AC 5-1211, in N.Y¥., MU 2-4849. 
Ownership management. Josiah White & Sons, Lid 





Massachusetts 





Y / the clean blue sea, golden c 
& sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, V@ 

play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just \S 

relax in a story book setting on romantic oda 


wa\ of stay, rooms poodery whether hotel, 
eA guest house, housekeeping cottage 
[-) or motel is desired. Write: 
a Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 





The Northfield 


Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious 
meals Sports, recreation for every member of the family at 
every season. Social Program $12. 17.50 day. Open all year 
Color folder. 125 Rooms. Near Northfield Schools 





A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 


Overlooking Central Park. 
Minutes from smart Sth 
Avenue shops, theatres and 
the Coliseum. TV and all the 
niceties of continental hos- 
pitality and service. 
WORLD RENOWNED 


pes 


AND THE CHARMING 


Caps’ de le Pair 
$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
Charlies G. Taylor, President 

















AIR-CONDI 


Travel-wise men and women stay 
at the magnificent Barbizon-Plaza— 
40 stories of modern luxury, overlooking 
Central Park. Many rooms have 
magnificent views of the city. Flawless 
continentai service and cuisine. 

In Mid-Manhattan—a few minutes’ 
walk from the new Coliseum, 

Radio City, Broadway theatres, 

Fifth Avenue stores. Close to 
terminals and transit facilities. 

Choice rooms, private bath, radio, TV. 
Singles $8.50 to $13, doubles $12 to $20 





BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 





4. 
For teletype reservations NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM. 





© Just a step from Big 
department stores, theatres, 
all transportation 

© Family pian - 

children free 


NEW YORK’S 
BEST HOTEL 


FOR 
HOLIDAY MINDED 
FAMILIES 


7th Ave. at 31st St. es 
Opposite Penn Station 











William Sloane House YMCA 


Ideal residence for Servicemen, Youn Men, Groups 
Clean, comfortable, reasonable accommodations. All facili 
ties, cafeteria, barber, laundry, etc. in bldg. Program & 
personal services. Near all transit. 1 block Pa. Sta 


356 West 34th St., N. Y. OX. 5-5133. Bkit H. 





Virginia 





QNE OF THE WORLD 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS 





THE TIDES INN 





IRVINGTON VIRGINIA 
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OFF FIFTH AVENUE 


Ideally located in the fash- 
ionable ‘‘East Eighties” 

. convenient to smart 
shops, theatres and night 
clubs. Charming guest 
rooms. Television and air- 
conditioning available. 
Restaurant and cocktail 


Croydon 


12 East 86th Street 
New York, New York 


Wm. Brown, General Manager 





non-paying 
guest... 


of the 
Hotel 
Roosevelt 


At New York’s Hotel Roosevelt we wel- 
come the whole family. In fact, we've set 
up a money-saving family plan with no 
room charge for children under fourteen 
in same room with parents. 

So combine business and pleasure, 
bring the family and stay at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. There’s always a name band 
at the Grill, succulent roast 

beef in the Rib Room, lei- 607 
surely cocktails in the 

Rough Rider Room ... lots 

toenjoy. Write for Booklet H. asbart:l wht 


HOTEL 


45th St. at Madison Ave 





New York City 











{oases 
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Finish 
dinner 


with a 






flourish! 


After Coffee... enjoy 


snedictine 


La Grande Liqueur Francaise 








Nothing so flatters your guests as serving them Benedictine. 


For there is only one Benedictine... the noble after-dinner 
liqueur made for over 400 years at Fecamp, France... 


the World's most distinguished liqueur. 


*} Let this seal be your guide to quality * JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. 











Continued from Page 177 

dance theater and the new Metro- 
politan Opera House. The Center’s 
president, John D. Rockefeller III, 
has appointed a committee to keep 
an advisory eye on the dramatic side 
of the project. The result could be a 
National Theater, something un- 
known, though long sought, in 
American history. 

How will it work? The chairman 
of the committee, a respected Broad- 
way producer named Robert White- 
head, hopes to assemble a company 
of about twenty actors, under con- 
tract for not less than a year, and to 
Stage six shows every season. One 
or possibly two directors would be 
employed on a permanent basis. 
But where will the actors, directors 
and authors come from? Who will 
pay them? Mr. Whitehead’s guess 
is that the theater will need a mini- 
mum of $750,000 to see it through 
its first year. After that, he thinks it 
will be able to pay its way. 

To my thinking, this is a fatal er- 
ror. If the Lincoln Square Theater 
is to supply a full spectrum of the 
riches of American drama, alternat- 
ing them on repertory lines, it can 
never show a profit, any more than 
the Louvre or the Comédie Fran- 
caise. It must not be asked to com- 
pete with Broadway on Broadway’s 


terms, any more than the public 
library is asked to compete with 
Scribner’s bookshop. It should be 
demanded of the Lincoln Square 
Theater that it should lose a solid, 
whacking sum of money each year, 
just as the Metropolitan Opera 
House makes an annual deficit of 
half a million dollars. The actors and 
directors should be paid well enough 
to lure them away from Broadway 
and Hollywood, and the same goes 
for scripts—the Lincoln Theater 
should not have to go begging, cap 
in hand, for plays that Broadway 
has rejected. 

To carry out this, the only con- 
ceivable serious policy for such a 
theater, the first necessity is money, 
and I have no doubt that one or 
other of the larger foundations can 
be cajoled into coughing up. The 
second necessity is personal dyna- 
mism. There must somewhere be an 
artistic director with passion, zeal 
and knowledge enough to create a 
tradition of repertory drama in a 
city—and a country—where it has 
never existed. His name might be 
Kazan; it might be Harold Clur- 
man; it might be Lee Strasberg. It 
might even be an unfamiliar Euro- 
pean name: Rudolf Bing, after all, 
came from Europe to reform the 
Metropolitan, and all the conductors 





Famous for its... 


® art cities 


art collections 
beaches 
Ardennes 


finest cuisine 


and furthermore 
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GATEWAY TO THE REST OF EUROPE 


on 








Consult your travel agent or Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





of the New York Philharmonic, be- 
fore Leonard Bernstein, were for- 
eigners. 

Anyway, a great chance is there to 
be seized, and a rare combination of 
sage, fiend and ball of fire must 
somehow be hunted down to grasp 
it. If the Lincoln Theater successfully 
combines the best of Broadway and 
Off-Broadway, we shall be able to 
say that American drama at last has 
a roof over its head. It has been 
vagrant too long. 


THEATER PROGRAM 


®@ Listed below are fall theater attrac- 
tions under three separate headings : new 
shows (with opening dates), long-run 
Broadway hits and Off-Broadway shows. 
Both theaters and opening nights subject 
to last-minute changes. 


New Shows: 


Sept. 17—-Nov. 7. Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado About Nothing, starring John 
Gielgud and Margaret Leighton. 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre. 

Oct. |. The Gang’s All Here, a drama, 
starring Melvyn Douglas. Ambas- 
sador Theatre. 

Oct. 6. Happy Town, a musical satire 
on a millionaireless Texas town. 
Starring Henry Hull, Biff Maguire, 
Cindy Robbins. 54th Street Theatre. 

Oct. 7. Moonbirds, 
Cox. Cort Theatre. 

Oct. 8. At the Drop of a Hat, a revue 
starring Michael Flanders and Don- 


starring Wally 


ald Swann, direct from its London 
success. Golden Theatre. 


Mid-Oct. The Golden Fleecing, a com- 
edy. Henry Miller’s Theatre. 


Oct. 18. George Bernard Shaw’s Heart- 
break House, starring Maurice Evans, 
Wendy Hiller, Sam Levene, Pamela 
Brown. National Theatre. 


Oct. 19. The Miracle Worker, a drama 
concerning Anne Sullivan Macy and 
Helen Keller, co-starring Anne Ban- 
croft and Patricia Neal. Playhouse 
Theatre. 


Oct. 20. The Warm Peninsula, a comedy- 
drama, starring Julie Harris. Helen 
Hayes Theatre. 


Oct. 21. Mother Courage, starring Ka- 
tina Paxinou and Maria Schell. The- 
ater to be announced. 


Oct. 22. Connecticut Summer, a musical 
based on O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness ! 
starring Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidg- 
eon, Eileen Herlie, Robert Morse, 
Ruth Warrick. Shubert Theatre. 


Oct. 27. The Girls Against the Boys, a 
revue, costarring Bert Lahr and 
Nancy Walker. Alvin Theatre. 


Sometime in Oct. Caprice, romantic 
French comedy, starring Barbara 
Laage, Louis Jourdan, Jean Pierre 
Aumont and Claude Dauphin. The- 
ater to be announced. 


Nov. 3. Fiorello! Tom Bosley stars as 
Mayor LaGuardia. Broadhurst The- 
atre. 


Nov. 4. The Highest Tree, a drama deal- 
ing with two days of climax in the life 
of a physicist, and starring Kenneth 
MacKenna. Longacre Theatre. 





DAYTONA BEACH 


RESORT AREA 


Get ready tor the long winter ahead. Make 


Fall rates are relaxed! Enjoy a full week NOW 
for less than a few days during the height of the 
season. Treat yourself to more activities see 
more attractions . . . participate in more sports. 

Take advantage of warm, crystal clear weather 
Golf on 4 easy-to-play courses. Swim, sun bathe 
and relax on “The World’s Most Famous Beach’”’ 
—over 23 miles of free public beach... never 
crowded, always Clean. 

Escape hay fever misery! The Daytona Beach 
Resort Area is famous for its invigorating, pollen 
free climate.* 


your fall vacation plans NOW... come to the 
Daytona Beach Resort Area! 


ORMOND BEACH : HOLLY HILL 
PORT ORANGE - SO.DAYTONA 





Daytona Beach Resort Area 
P.O. Box 169, Room 10 
Daytona Beach, Fiorida 


Please send color brochures: 


Name 





Address 














‘ City 
pollen count less than one 
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KODEL FIGHTS WRINKLES WHEN ORDINARY FIBERS GIVE UP 


Let it rain! Let it pour! Alligator coats made with Kodel will still look great. 
Kodel, you see, is the liveliest polyester fiber yet. It acts like thousands of tiny 
fiber “muscles” to fight off wrinkles ... they don’t even get a chance to start. 


That’s why Alligator coats stay looking so neat —even in stormiest weather. 
Alligator all-weather gabardine of 55% Kodel polyester, 45% viscose 
rayon, $29.75. 
Other Alligator coats: 55% Kodel polyester, 45% wool, $40.75; 55% 
Kodel polyester, 1% Topel. $24.95. 
Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber, Eastman makes only the fiber, not the fabric 


or coat shown here. 


*Trademark of Courtaulds, Ine. 


EASTMAN 


K@DEL, 


POLYESTER FIBER 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 16 
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Nov. 5. The Tenth 
Paddy Chayefsky 


Van, a drama by 
National Theatre. 


Nov. 12. The 
Rodgers and 
Mary Martin 


Sound of Music, \yrics by 
Hammerstein, starring 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre. 


Nov. 19. On/y in America, the story of 
Harry Golden. Cort Theatre. 


¢ Finger Exercise, with part of 
Music 


Dec, 2. Fi 
its original London company. 
Box Theatre. 


the lights 
£0 up 
in Europe 
this Fall 
.be there! 


Pack your white tie! Pack your long gloves! You’re flying right into Europe’s 
Alitalia (and only Alitalia!) takes you non-stop 
to La Seala in Milan, to L’Opéra in Paris, to London’s Covent Garden, and 
First and Economy class. Round-trip Economy 
fare New York-Milan $561.60. Family fares start Oct. 15. Fly now, pay later. 


great and glittering ‘‘season.”’ 


the famous Opera in Rome. 


Dept. H, Alitalia, te : 
666 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N.Y. one weanaes 
Please send information on independent 
Fall and Winter tours of Europe Address a —— 
i Mediterranean area Israel 
Ski resorts Round-the-world. City a 0 en 


Dec. 3. Silent Night, Lonely Night, starring 


Henry Fonda and Barbara Bel Geddes. 
Morosco Theatre. 


Dec. 7. Saratoga, a musical based on Edna 


Ferber’s Saratoga Trunk. Winter 


Garden Theatre. 


Dec. 10. Saturday Night, a musical comedy 


Dec. 





about the last days of the Boom. Theater 
to be announced. 


17. Mrs. ’arris Goes to Paris, with 
Thelma Ritter. Alvin Theatre. 








End of Dec. Dear Liar, based on the 
G. B. Shaw-Mrs. Pat Campbell let- 
ters, costarring Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne. Theater to be 
announced. 


Sometime in Dec. L’Hurluberlu (The 
Scatterbrain), acomedy which opened 
in Paris last February, starring Rex 
Harrison. Anta Theatre. 


Long Runs: 


The Music Man, musical starring 
Robert Preston. Majestic Theatre. 


Redhead, musical costarring Gwen 
Verdon and Richard Kiley. 46th 
Street Theatre. 


The Pleasure of His Company, comedy 
starring Cyril Ritchard, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Charlie Ruggles, Wal- 
ter Abel. Music Box Theatre. 


J. B., drama starring Christopher Plum- 
mer, Basil Rathbone and James Daly. 
Anta Theatre. 

A Majority of One, comedy starring 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Gertrude 
Berg. Shubert Theatre. 


Destry Rides Again, musical starring 
Dolores Gray and Andy Griffith. 
Imperial Theatre. 

Flower Drum Song, musical starring 
Pat Suzuki, Miyoshi Umeki and 
Larry Blyden. St. James Theatre. 


Gypsy, musical starring Ethel Merman. 
Broadway Theatre. 


La Plume de ma Tante, a French revue. 
Royale Theatre. 





My Fair Lady, starring Edward Mul- 
hare and Pamela Charles. Mark 
Hellinger Theatre. 

Sweet Bird of Youth, drama starring 
Geraldine Page, Paul Newman and 
Sidney Blackmer. Martin Beck The- 
atre. 

The World of Suzie Wong, drama star- 
ring France Nuyen, William Shatner 
and Ron Randell. Broadhurst The- 
atre. 

A Raisin in the Sun, drama starring 
Sidney Poitier, Claudia McNeil and 
Ruby Dee. Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 


Off-Broadway: 


The Threepenny Opera, New York’s 
longest running musical. Theatre de 
Lys, 121 Christopher St. 

The Billy Barnes Revue, York Play- 
house, 64th St. and Ist Ave. 

Great God Brown, by Eugene O'Neill. 
Opens Oct. 5 at Phoenix Theatre, 
189 2nd Ave. 

Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. Opens Nov. 
24 at Phoenix Theatre, 189 2nd Ave. 

Our Town, Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer 
Prize play. Circle in the Square, 7th 
Ave. and W. 4th St. 

Waltz of the Toreadors. Cricket The- 
atre, 162 2nd Ave. 

The Boy Friend, musical about the 
1920’s. Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 
Commerce St. 

Arthur Miller’s The Crucible. 
nique, 32nd St. at Broadway. 

THE END 


Marti- 





ALITALIA The world’s fastest growing airline 


See your travel agent or nearest Alitalia office. Offices in 24 major U. S. and Canadian cities. 
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Spike-proof heel 


Created to wear with this year’s shoes, 
beautiful new Drizzle Boots are fashioned 
of tough REZILTUF®, with an elegant Corde’ 


trim. Proven by actual consumer usage /ast Winter 


to have ‘‘spike proof” heels. No other boot can make this 





claim. Feminine front fastenings for smoothest fit. Easier 


on and off.. 


.and they'll never “freeze-crack’’! For the 


best fit make sure the boot you buy is a 


driza| 


OCTOBER 


e boot" 


Principle Plastics / Gardena, California 
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Gotham 's 
Playboy 


Reformer 


@ An all-time star among American 
playboys was a New Yorker named 
Henry Bergh. In 1843, aged twenty- 
nine, he left Manhattan with his 
bride and spent the next quarter of 
a century having a ball in the great 
capitals of Europe and the Near 
East. Young Bergh, tall, handsome, 
as well-mannered as he was well- 
heeled, especially enjoyed mingling 
with the British aristocracy and with 
the new royalty gathered at the 
court of Napoleon III in Paris. 

In 1863, Bergh achieved his life- 
long ambition of finding a posh dip- 
lomatic post, his first job, as Sec- 
retary of the American Legation in 
Saint Petersburg. He wrote home 
that at the ripe age of fifty-two, he 


had at last found an appropriately 
glamorous niche in which to spend 
the rest of his pampered life. 

Then overnight the playboy re- 
formed. Secretary Bergh was out for 
a drive in the legation carriage and 
happened to pass a droshky driver 
who was beating his horse. Bergh 
leaned out of his carriage and or- 
dered the peasant to desist. The man 
did so with alacrity. Next day, abrim 
with his new crusading spirit, Bergh 
began stopping droshky Simon Le- 
grees all over the Russian capital. 
So far as is known, Czar Alexander 
II took no notice of the foreigner’s 
one-man kindness crusade, and 
there was no consequent crisis in 
Russo-American relations. 

Saint Petersburg soon proved too 
small for the new Henry and he re- 
turned to New York in 1865. A few 
months later, a surprised group of 
leading businessmen of the city 
found themselves signing a Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Animals, the 
first step in the formation of “Bergh’s 
Society,” the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Crusader Bergh was elected head of 
the S.P.C.A. and he continued in 
that post for the remaining twenty- 
two years of his life. 

In high hat and spats, and wield- 
ing his jaunty cane, Bergh pursued 


horse-beaters all over New York 
City, invoking against them the new 
state law that forbade cruelty to 
beasts. 

He brought charges against pro- 
moters of dogfights, cockfights, rat- 
baiters and bear-baiters. In a scant 
half dozen years, Bergh was able to 
announce that “the cheery whistle has 
succeeded the cruel whip” and that 





“it is becoming fashionable and pop- 
ular to be merciful.” 

More a Carry Nation than a Saint 
Francis, Bergh went on to help found 
the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children, and also a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to sailors. He 
died on March 12, 1888, the night of 
the famous blizzard, a night not fit out 


for man or beast. THE END 
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Holidays are delightful here in the center of Tropical 
Florida’s First Resort. Balmy breezes fan the palm- 
lined beaches and the surf is irresistible. Golf on emerald 
green fairways, fish in tide waters or in the deep-blue 
sea. Many modern accommodations at wide range of 
rates. The coupon will bring you full details. 





Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-31 

600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 

Gentlemen: Send FREE Booklet, lodgings information and 
Pleasure Map guide to fun. 


FREE! 


| 
1. Full-color booklet — lodgings data. | 
2. Illustrated pleasure map fun guide. | 
| 
! 
1 








Name 
SIMPLY MAIL THE Address. 
COUPON TODAY! Cb... Zone——State. 
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cocktail sherry 


So easy to say! So smart to serve! So different to sip... 





b dro Domecq 


the gentle flavor of golden La Ina... the cocktail sherry 





that comes straight from Spain to you! Give your enter- 
lin Une 


SOC KTAIL SHERRT 
vase oor conte 


- 


IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


taining the light touch with this discovery. Serve La Ina 
subtly chilled, on the rocks... before lunch, at cocktail 
time, before dinner. It's superb . . . your own lips will tell 


you so! Pedro Domecg Superb Spanish Sherries. 
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Fish Net CANDLE LAMPS 
A nautical motif for den, patio or game room. 
Most attractive and “different” enough to bring 
forth comment by your guests. The Candle 
Lamps have double cork base which is deco- 
rated with Manila rope and fish net cordage 
around the chimney. In red, blue, green or 
Come with matching color candles. 


$4.95 


end for Fr 


natural 
11 high, base 5” wide. Our 
jow price for a pair, ppd. 


ow COS Plea ee Gift Catalog 


a 
ICamalien & Buckley 


op Lappy Sraite tne 





oe HO 10) 1141 Connecticut Ave. 
W. Washington 6, 0. C. 





TYROLEAN JACKET 
and “Goat Boy” Hat 
Authentic boy's Bavarian jacket of grey 100% 
wool loden cloth. Dark green trim; handsome 
bone buttons. Whimsical but practical partner 
of shorts or slacks. Green felt ‘goat boy" hat 
has a jaunty feather. Jacket sizes 0-2, $9.50; 
sizes 4—6, $11.50; sizes 8-10-12, $14.95. Hat 
sizes SM, MED, LG—$2.95. Add 35c postage. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


More Unique Sportswear for the 
entire family in 9 1960 Catalog 


(aol! eed Z hi Shel 


105 Main Street North Conway, N.H. 


~ M@OLPTDAY 


These first brisk autumn days bring an excitement that was missing 
from the pleasantly placid summer scene. Now that the theater season 
is under way and football parties and lively gatherings around the fire- 


side are in the offing, we turn to a new look for ourselves and our homes. 





Time Keeper 
An antiqued 
gold-finished watch, with 








More Brilliant than Diamonds 


Jarra Gems look exactly like fine diamonds, 
at a fraction of the cost. Their beauty and 
brilliance are permanent. Mademoiselle (Feb- 
ruary 1958) said of Jarra Gems: “Icy glitter 
thet gives a real diamond illusion.” One 
would find it hard to distinguish this man- 
made stone from a diamond. Send for Free 
Booklet showing ladies’ and men’s rings in 14K 
gold. Easy monthly payments. Unset Jarra 
Gems $25 a carat (Tax Incl.). 


JARRA GEM CORP., Dept. H-24 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


4’ 








EBONY SWALLOWS A FRI CA 
hand carved in 


Magnificent plaques bring the excitement of a 
jungle beat to your walls. Trio of graceful 
swallows was carved of blackest ebony by na- 
tives in Tanganyika. Arrange them in a drift to 
fit your wall area. A brand new approach to 
wall decoration, the set is available in grad- 
vated sizes for the first time—12”, 10”, and 
7” long. At this low price, you'll want several 
sets—for yourself —for gifts. 


SET OF 3 only $295 004 


Pr ubseription (4 sift magazine 


, ray OPPING 
INTERNATIONAL 


~ °o ” ’ ” t 
Dept. 231, 2s Lafayette ee. White siaine. nw. Y. 


repoussé back. 

2” diameter with 12” chain. 

For feminine wear, as a pendant, or 
suspended from belt. Austrian 
movement with one jewel, 
guaranteed for a year. 

$7.95, postpaid, 

incl. tax. Frances Morris, 

125 Ashland P1., 

N. Y. 





Brooklyn 1, 





From Sweden 


a handsome and colorful ski sweater 


‘ 
¥ 
WIT MYX >? x 
Roses gaan* 


sty yyy 
ROE 


Sonne mw’ 
MAK NIA 


made of handspun all-wool 
yarn. Comes in a white, 
black, dark-olive and pigeon-blue 


pattern. V-neck style for men 
LAA 


Merarvents VW, 
Vaksnanes 


AAIALAY 
www NS 


or boat-neck style for women. In small, POOELYIVIVIVIV! 


medium or large. $24.95, 


TA AA AAA AOA AD 
MA AMAMPAMAAANAG ING 


postpaid. Outdoor Traders, 





Greenwich, Conn. 


Carrickmacross Lace 











For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday .. . 
handsome red simulated leather binders de- 
signed to hold six “Holiday” is 
stamped in gold on both front and backbone. 
An ideal gift for your friends who read 
Holiday A wonderful addition for your 
home or office library. 

$2.50 ea. postpaid. 


‘ jents of Pa. ad sles tax 


issues. 


Send check or money order to 


Holiday Information Service 
Dept. 10, independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 











REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1959 


Holiday's first Reprint Directory of School & 
Camp Announcements for 1959 is now avail- 
able. For your free copy of this informative 
directory of schools, colleges, camps and 
home study programs, write to 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 


P. O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Holiday's luxury item, 
















imported from Ireland, is a very 
feminine, handmade 
embroidered lace stole in a 
Sybil Connolly design. 

Black ground 

with white appliqué. 76” x 22”. 
Allow six weeks for delivery. 
$60, postpaid. 

Irish House, O’Bannon’s Green, 
Cozaddale, Ohio. 


Pulley Lamp 

This imported Hong Kong 

wicker pulley lamp 

can be swung in an arc and raised 

or lowered. Walnut-capped 
shade is 714 

diameter x 13” high 

and has a 15” w 

$9.95, postpaid. 

Jans Lighting Co., 

230 Fifth Ave., 

N.Y.C, 18 


alnut arm. 
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SHOPPER 


You'll find just that in the Shopper's October selections: a new look in 
sportswear for the men, feminine furbelows with a seasonal flavor and 
smart face-lifters for your home. And, of course, in the adjoining mail- 


order columns, there are still other suggestions to suit your autumn mood. 





PORTRAITS, INC. 


CHANGING EXHIBITIONS OF PORTRAITS BY TODAY'S 
Bowl and Fork FOREMOST PORTRAIT PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
for a sparkling 

serving of chutney, 





136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y 





relish or other condiments. 
Glass bowl, 2/9” x 334”, 
with Sheffield silver-plated 
condiment fork, 514”, 
$1.50; two sets 

for $2.50. 

Postpaid. Agnestrong, 

120 Wall St., N.Y.C. 5. 





A FRENCH-FOLD 
GREETING WITH 
A SKETCH OF 

YOUR OWN HOME 





PLANK-AND-PLATTER SETS 









Handsome, husky cast alumi- as 95 
Wee Scotch num platters, equally at home Low ve Your Cun Aome Greeting 
Red plaid hat, scarf, bag and gloves in the oven or on the table! As “= 
Each one has its own mahogany plank, on A Christmas Card with an artist's 
in cotton and wool for a which to place it when it comes, piping hot, sketch of your own home! Send us a 
bonnie lassie. Stretch gloves from the broiler. Platters are about 12” photo of your home. We'll sketch it 
: long, in traditional oval style for steaks and and print it lithographically on your 
with black palms fit any chops — or in the smart fish shape, for sea- Cards. Tell us family name, address 
size as does hat trimmed in red foods. Bevel-ended planks are real mahog- to be printed inside. 50 cards with 
eS GaP any, grooved to keep platters from skidding. envelopes—$11.95. 75—$16.95. 
grosgrain. Scarf, with two Fine enough to grace the loveliest table — 100—$21.90. Postpaid. Money-back 
pockets, can be snapped closed. and hy vgs — at these prices! guarantee. Order No. 55. 
$2.50 each, or $8.95 a set, postpaid. 3780. a An pad A aly: Pala ge 1% 9 Write for free 
Montagnes, Verona, N.J. sets for $8.95. Order by mail! } ne catalog 
PTT Ay All Gitts From Breck’s Are Ppd. of card ideas! 















BRECK’S OF BOSTON 


OF BOSTON 
Te O'S Breck Bldg. © BOSTON 10, Moss. 











ret eee SENT ON APPROVAL! ag 
pele iti 28 ee ae Choose from 7000 Color Slides 
Scotch tweed, a sass ie thy: the 


} YOU ‘ h 


imported from England 

for the discerning sportsman. 
It has twin visors, comes 

in all sizes. $10.95, 

postpaid. Norm Thompson, 
1805 N.W. Thurman, 
Portland 9, Ore. 





7 ff a 


“ 


COLORFUL MARINER’S CHART 


from Sweden 





Pictures types and rigging of small and large boa 
rules of road; nautical instruments; channel marker 


35 mm (2x2) 
world map, celestial groups; portraits of carl 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW S75 Seg pod Sablon: tots wo ta; other inecructee gave 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions ... 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify v 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 





Continental Traveler 







Alligator passport case with eight 


pockets and special sections. 


‘ ; , slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own 
Section for cosmetics, leather-lined ; most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
: : return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
are > 2 ” 14” ° SWEDES CALL IT 
others, moire-lined. 8” x 472”. slide . .. matchless scenes of contemporary and an- FP 2 
In black. b od cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of the SPimpelspon 
n ack, Drown or rea, : . . 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
$25. Matching appointment entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your sages aon gg ag te RFD nF le 
a = , copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of birch, about 154%” long, handle has pocket for stor 
book, 4” x 3”, has alphabetical index, of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe | hooks & sinkers: Just wind line around pine | ul ; 
- . iM Slides are... wle in tip anc you're ready » cat them. — 
is refillable. Gold-plated pencil with rod are assortment of hooks & sinkers and 10 yd 
a Pp pe SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! of waterproofed nylon line. You shou 1 ve a rod for 
included. $10. Postpaid Sr yourself and each of the childre acks ea f 
inciuded. . Postpaid, traveling Only $1.95 postpaid. 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS Send 10c¢ for catalog of unusual imports 


incl. tax. I. Magnin, Union Sq., cea eniaah tam nba 


2 Haddam Neck, East Hampton, Conn. 


Los Angeles 24, California 








San Francisco, Calif. 
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"ae Norm Thompson 
Little Black Box Unusual ond Se em S poitiwem anaes 
S-l-o-w- “y eccrtoom 

A PaleHand Emerges...! mn 





The Astrakhan 





The Russian influence shows 
up in these woolly hats for men 
who like winter sports 


Made of synthetic French 


NOT IN STORES 


fabric to resemble 

karakul lamb, 

with black-satin quilted 
lining. Sizes: S, M, L, & XL. 
In black or gray. $15, 


sinister, waiting for you or your visitor 
to throw the switch on. Then, suddenly 
it comes to life, with a whir of power—twitch- 
ing and jumping as if a demented genie were 
locked inside. Slo-o-o-wly the lid rises. From 
beneath emerges a pale, clutching hand. The 
hand grabs the switch, pushes it to “off”, 
quickly disappears back in the box. The lid 
slams shut. Once again, all is quiet. All, 
except your shaken friends, many of whom 
will immediately take the pledge! Be first to 
own it! Send now. 
Complete with batteries, only $4.98 
plus 25¢ for postage and handling 
Cuaranteed to unnerve or money back 
Enclose remittance. Available by mail only from 
AS-1 Spencer Bldg, x 
Atlantic City, N. J. @®@ 


Tan little black box just sits there—quiet, 


Handmade 


postpaid. Thomas Begg, Inc., 
480 Park Ave., 
N.Y ©. 22. 


INDIAN SWEATER 


Entirely handknit of heavyweight 
pure raw wool by Cowichan Indians 
of British Columbia. Sheds rain & 
snow all day. Natural black-gray- 
white yarns form traditional Indian 
folklore designs. Each is original @ 
different! Rare and treasured “heir- 
loom” quality. Will last a lifetime. 
Handsome, comfortable all-weather 
protection. Give men’s or “— 


suit size, height, . 

weight. Perfect Perfect fit —_ 
Pa peace eprenne 

guarantees Zipper cardigans $47.50 





This 14” full-blown rose 


in satin-finished 





ORDER WITHOUT RISK ON OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL ORDER 


14-kt. gold nestles a tiny 


cut diamond. $27, 
Ur al imported exclusive . . 
po ae sential including 14-kt. gold chain. 
for men, women & children With ruby or 
ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE! 


Write for Free catalog TODAY 


sapphire center, 





$17. Postpaid, incl. tax. 
Norm Thompson @® Marchal Jewelers, 
1805 N. W. Thurman, Portiand 9, Oregon Wid 745 Fifth Ave., 


“MORGAN BLADES” ee 


.Deserve a Hand! 

















For Girls Who “Get Around”’ 





SHOE 
CHEST 


MAN-MADE JEWELRY STONE 
1S NOW ‘GIRL’S BEST FRIEND’ 


Complete 























MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS says The FH a 
a 
Reader's Digest about fabulous Titania—the A tw ‘it Sa 
man-made miracle jewelry stone! A massive = a 
1-ct man’s box ring in 14K setting is only $32; [a 
‘ — 
a | -ct fishtail for m'lady a mere $25. And for — 
; for a 
settings of your own choice, all sizes at only $12 th = 
ose ——— 
the carat. Also Linde Star (synth) Rubies and } a 
ono — — 
Sapphires, Chatham Cultured Emeralds, etc., in — F a EE mp , 
»rectate . “hs : ‘ 
proportion. All prices plus 10°. Federal tax. Free . finest | hese Charms Keep a Record of 
“ e es 
handy ri i ah ‘ 
a dy ing size chart and brochures on request. Aerated, Louvered Cabinet Holds 24 Pairs of Your Travels Close at Hand 
wvv a oe — . : i Women’s Shoes or 18 Pairs of Men’s Shoes 
vy uper teak-kniv are made of the finest —e 
‘- Lapidary Co., Dept. HO-69 steel procurable. Completely hand-finished by our Are your shoes jumbled in closets, pushed under beds, wet, lost, For holidays you'll never forget, these eye-catching 
expert cutlers. One of the best steak knives made pregen seston’ Now, store a shoes peek ie ane — Our charms will keep your vacation fun always fresh in 
511 EAST 12 STREET. NEW YORK 9, N. Y. ANYWHERE in the World Oey eee Wee: SS Se ens 5S See sean Tow memEry 
. IN. . holds men’s, women’s or children’s shoes separately or together Wear a map of your travels right on your wrist. Tiny 
Pheir graceful beauty will complement your sterling Acihomple rods accommodate slippers, high heels, wedgies, sneak- replicas of the maps of every state in the Union, all the * 
and crystal, or make a distinctive gift to give on the high shoes, etc. Ample room for shoe supports. Proper ventila- nations ‘ islands of the id ig 
- _ most important occasions sion is attained by use of rods, louvered doors, open back and t bottom, ve ae eaka f14kK. Bg ad ling Silve Oein 
The HIGH-SPEED STEEL blade contains four Use singly or in pairs in any room. Hardware brass. 29° x 15° x 36 ally anamuated ier aiken ankare: Cate Wd Sie act i 
comtly alloys for a keener. longer-lasting cage that | | Med, Besulful handcrafted. Sand polished in raion Honey tone | gaily. cnamnclet in ditierent colors Only S225 cach a 
og ent d . elaemiine notty pine,orin love p omplete Ex p.Chgs.Col ‘ ae — 
athe ally ree mer pn fi oe ~st, fortable N COMPLETE KIT For easy home assembly; pre- fitted, in Sterling ilver, ay gt A St oe ces aoe ail 
oly oud a PE MAN EN Tl 7 peta chad ‘eal fle aon drilled, sanded, etc., am f for finishing. Simple instructions. Doors S <n e = and post paid. Add 25c if you wish airmai 
—s ee assembled. $23.95. Exp. Chgs. Coll — 
Set of 6 MORGAN BLADESin Handsome Case $25 New Free Catalog—300 Pieces — Complete or in Kits. We guarantee you'll be delighted, or money back! 
Set of 8 MORGAN BLADESin Handsome Case $3 sold in tees YIELD HOUSE THE HOUSE OF CHARMS 
Postage Prepaid — Fully Guaranteed M oney- Back Guarantee Dept. H10-9, No. Conway, N.H.| Dept. H-109, 126 Post Street, San Francisco, California 
Send your check or money order to - 
“the Makers of Fine Cutlery since 1888” y. 
cadatner euranwertioneeaes iin yy » 
IRGAN CUTLERY COMPANY THIS Y ss 
247 Court Street Newark 3, N.J. = 
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te 






» _ * 
Continental 
DOBOSH 


TO THIS —> "ae wy") TORTE 
OIL PORTRAIT KIT FROM AMERICA’S 


~ 








Hiawatha 





wy t iL re R i ¢ E Now you reserve thee Image of yourself or loved ones LITTLE SWITZERLAND 
7 nm a genuine o inting. No experience necessary! 5 
pe G ey € a k e Mm ft x Decorate with FREE TRAVEL POSTERS Send only $9.95 and a photographic portrait, sharp, We found a chef who brought the secret recipe from Europe 
Make your den or office or any room a show place clear snapshot, or color slide (any size, black and for this —- hy a bape #0 ss oo mn 
N. 9 , . " P ‘ é white or color), to receive a “portrait-kit’ which pastries! Eight thin layers of butter-rich cake with ayers 
orthern-grown wild rice, combined with select buck of world art. Use colorful travel posters designed includes: a 16” x 20” canvas panel diagrammed to of creamy chocolate in between—covered with more choc- 
wheat and other choice flours, creates these light, | by leading artists of nearly 50 different nations. Oils, paint the portrait by numbered blanks; all oil paints; olate, the dark, luxury kind. Elegant for desserts—and a 
distinctively different pancakes. Sent post paid. Water Colors, Pastels Conventional, Modern, =e ine arene a Su instructions and your unharmed most unusual gift! Satisfaction guaranieed. 
Futuristic Artwork virtually priceless by commer- photo. indicate hair and eye color, etc. : 
The 1 Ib. package $1.00 cial one ards. Over 85 different. Approximately Our new paint-by-numbers process (pat. pend.) re- gy toe bse oe ppd. $3.90 
The 3% Ib. bag.... 2.70 25” 35”. Posters sent free and postpaid from sults in a professional style portrait WITHOUT the Pa —Dobosh Torte, 2 Ibs., ppd. $5.75 
country of origin. Travel Guide illustrates and de- usual patchwork appearance. A wonderful hobby. 


Write Dept. H for catalogue ~—— designs, gives sources for each. Guide comes Prompt delivery a . C if ‘ ' ( 0 n Write for FREE 
M M with free sample poster. You select rest from list. Send only $9.95 to Ww lo atalog “Gifts 
ILLE LACS APLE PRODUCTS CO. Send $2.95 to Werld acd Devens Dept. C-129A, PORTRAIT CRAFT Rte oe tout. = e Iss YY of Pertect Taste’ 


308 Prince St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 1038 South La Brea, Los Angeles 19, California. 














3 Cheese Row . Monroe, Wis. 
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Smali Scaie 

A doll’s canopy bed finished 

in cherry, complete 

with foam-rubber mattress, bolster, 
dotted Swiss organdy 

canopy and matching ruffled 
spread. Accommodates 8” to 1014” 
dolls. 1144” x 1144” x 74”. 

$6.35, postpaid. 

Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, 

11 Brimfield Turnpike, 

Sturbridge, Mass. 





Casual and Cozy 
Red suéde 

lounging slippers, 

with imported natural 
lamb’s-wool lining 

and cowhide 

soles. Men’s whole sizes, 
7-13, $9.95; 

women’s whole sizes, 4-9, 
$8.95, postpaid. 

Johnny Appleseed’s, 
Box 501, 

Beverly, Mass. 














For our 48 page 
sculpture catalog of 

- authentic museum 

masterpieces in replica, 

send name, address 

and 25¢ in coin. 


Dept. H-1, 586 Fifth Ave., * 
New York 36 










Men — Women. We show you 
how to import big-profit items 
at amazing low foreign prices 
(examples at left). Your home is 
your office. Get list of 157 Im- 
jports FREE! Full or spare time 
business by Mail Order. Or take 
volume orders from stores. Im- 
port jewelry, clothing, speces 
goods, hardware, etc. NO EXPE- 
RIENCE OR INVESTMENT IN PROD- 
UCTS NEEDED. Without obligation 








Clocks G&S¢ send today for complete details 
in Germany— and list of 157 imports FREE! Air 
¥ mail reaches us over night. The 

$5 value Mellinger Co., 1717 Westwood, 
in U.S.A. Dept. X50A, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 





500:.:: LABELS 25° 


500 Gummed Labels printed = 


ANY name and address, 
set! 4 sets (same he g or all 
different) $1.00! P: . Two-tone 


jewel-type plastic aft boxes only 
0c extra, 4 for 25c. Order as many 
or as few sets and boxes as you 
want. Only 25¢ per set. Money- 
back guarantee! 


WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 875, Tepeka, Kan. 








eS Now 
Priceless Treasure $12.95 
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See ee ee ee ee ee eb be be be ab eb ob ae: 


Send for 
New 
1960 
Git 

Gadget 
Catalog 






* Elegant 18th Century PITCHER 
A true exquisite reproduction. Heavily silver plated, high 
lustre finish ice Be Spe, x. On four English Rosebud feet 
2 at. ca inl O78 Shipped ped gift apped, P°% itpaid. 
EXCEPT: NONAL VALUE? Siz. tax incl. (reg. $21) 


SILVERMART, LTD. 


ingt 1 
Vis Our Gut Shoppe Se 8.9250 
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RAISED-LETTER 
PERSONAL 
INFORMALS | 


200 PIECES 


so 25... 


L, wely Sif LO ted 


Not to be confused with ordinary Informals — ours 
are raised-printed in Jet Black ink! Beautiful work- 
manship on excellent paper! Each pure white In- 
formal is 3” x 3%” when folded. And your name 
appears on a double-drop panel embossed on the 
front. Socially correct for every correspondence use. 
Fine matching envelopes, of course. A magnificent 
value, from America’s largest producers of personal 
printed papers! 100 printed Informals, 100 plain 
PERSONAL 


envelopes, $2:25 ppd. 
POSTALS $49 


Smart, thrifty way to han- 
die correspondence! Your 
full name and address (up 
to 4 lines, maximum of 30 
characters, including punc- 
tuation and spaces per 
line) in Blue ink on 342" x 
5¥%2"’ heavy white cards. 
Perfect for clubs, busi- 
nesses and personal use! 
100 printed Postals, just $1.50 ppd. Order TODAY! 


West of Denver, add 20% to prices shown. 


The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Inc. 
1008 FORD STREET + PERU, INDIANA 











. , rr 
CORDUROY BANCHER air- 
pearonmnd  n take —— smartly eres og ——s 


any fe get eine self 
belt. Fi Finest washable CROMPTON CORDUROY in 


Tan, Turquoise, Pink , Red, A 

Green or Fi Grey. Sizes 10-44, 1244 3% 
Sizes up to 20 $12. 

Sizes over 20 $14.95 


Add 35¢ post. each 
Satis. Guar, $3.00 Dep. for COD 


WESTERN CLASSICS %"?0-S*. Sirens 














LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 





orturopesn) ® FRENCH # ITALIAN 
GERMAN ° RUSSIAN ° JAPANESE 


SPANISH 


ICELANDIC © MODERN GREEK 
any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


With LINGUAPHONE The World's Standard Conversa- 
tional Method — You Start to SPEAK another language 
TOMORROW or IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 
Only LINGUAPHONE brings the world's best native lan 
guage teachers into your home. For just 20 minutes a day 
you listen to Lingu —— s life-like MODERN, conversa 
tional Recordings. You hear 8 to 12 outst anding linguists, 
both men and women, speak—you understand—-you 
SPEAK. It's the same natural way you learned to speak 
your mother tongue long before you went to school 
Used internationally by schools, colleges, and business 
firms. More than a million home-study students have 
learned another language this ideal, conversational way 
Send today for Free booklet, ‘ Passport to a New World,” 
that fully describes the conversational method; also de 
tails on how you may obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit 
in the language you choose on FREE TRIAI 
Linguaphone Institute, T-37-109 Radio City, N. Y. 20 
TLinguaphone Institute | 
T-37-109 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
FREE Book 


| Please send me 
Trial. No obligation, of course 


Details of FREE | 

| My language interest is | 
Name 

Address cee de eee os | 

| City Zone State | 

| The World's Standard Conversational | 

L___"Maeer arse” 
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The Story of a 
Happy Smoker 


This is the glad tale of John Wainwright 
who found a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 


John is a man who enjoys the finer 
things of life. He lives in a gracious Colonial 
house on a breeze swept hill overlooking the 


Sound with his foeniog wife and three 
fine children. He likes good food and, though 
he isn't stuffy about it, he knows a Burgundy 


from a Bordeaux. And of course, John is a 
ipe smoker, has been for years and he's a 
appy, contented one, too. But he on 
always that way. Years ago he bought his pi 
wherever he happened to when he n 

one. Some were good, some fair and some 
downright awful. 


Then one day a friend told him about Wally 
Frank, Ltd. and how this firm for many, many 
years has devoted itself to pine smokers who 
really know pipes and demand the best 


Well, John sent away for the Wally Frank 
Catalog and one bright, happy day it arrived 


Here was something that quickened his in- 
stinct for the finer things in life. Here, in 
glowing color were world famous brands of 
pipes from the world over. England, France, 


Holland, Belgium, America and many other 
countries were represented by the best their 
craftsmen could produce. And from these 


pages John gleaned the knowledge on how 


to buy “right”, how to break in and keep 
a pipe a faithful friend. 
Well, to make a long story short, John 


Wainwright soon began to get the real con- 
tentment and pleasure he always wanted from 
a pipe and now, each year, he looks forward to 
receiving his reserved copy of the latest Wally 
Frank Catalog 


Now you, too, can have a copy of this 
big, colorful, fascinating catalog reserved for 
you by filling in and mailing the attached 


coupon. There's no for this catalog, of 
course. The increased easure you get from 
better pipe smoking is a reward we cherish 


WALLY FRANK Ltp 
132 Church St Dept. 
New York7,N.Y. X103 


1 
' 
1 
t 
' 
' 
Mr. Frank, ' 
Send me, free, my te- ! 
served copy of your big new ! 
Pipe Smoker's weg as | 
soon as it comes off the , 
press. My name and ad- , 
i 

i 

| 

' 

! 

1 

' 

' 

J 












dress is below 











24 PENCILS WITH YOUR NAME 
IMPRINTED IN GOLD.......51 


Think of it!...just about 4¢ each for 24 finest 
quality pencils, personalized with your first and 
last name (or any name you desire) stamped 
on in brilliant gold leaf. In the preferred hexa- 
gon shape that won't roll off table or desk. No. 
2 lead (the hardness that’s best for ordinary 
writing), and pure rubber erasers. Great for 
school children—prevents losing pencils! A sen- 
sational value—a wonderfully inexpensive gift! 
of name desired (1 imprint per set), $1 ppd. 


Atlantic City, N. J. emmed 





















Boot Me, Capezio! 
Give me a boot that will 
put me in fashion. BACK 
LACE. Black, tan, green 
crushed kid. Black suede. 
$12.20. CUFF. Black, 
green, tan kid. 
Sizes 3-11. $16.20. 
FREE: Fashion 
catalog. 


FRENCH BOOT SHOP 


F-B.s. 





Dept.H109, 541 Main St., New Rochelle, N. Y, 
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Hot Items 

Three cork-surfaced 
solid-maple serving mats for 
hot dishes, 

imported from Sweden. In 






ee au Ss oo 


SSO PRINTED ENVELOPES EB Postpoia 
INTRODUCTORY BOX. 
THE FINE STATIONERY IN" THE PLAIN BOX! 
Quality gift for 42 years—and the world’s finest 
stationery value! Crisp, rich white bond paper printed 
7 with user's name and complete address in Midnight 
Played with Blue ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for 
dozens of correspondence uses. Each note sheet is 


REAL COINS 6” x 7” in size. Maximum of 4 lines of printing, oun 


up to 30 characters (including spaces) per line. 





graduated sizes, 

Fa. Wu? 127 2 8¢.~ 
with two grips under each to 
facilitate lifting. 

$5.95 for set, 

postpaid. Yankee Imports, 












j j $1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 300-piece : 
from 32 Foreign Countries double box, $1.50. Sold only direct from factory. Ipswich, Mass. 
in All the Continents Satisfaction Guaranteed 
é es DELUXE BOX, $2.50 
1 Large Plastic World-Map That Smart long-style sheets, each 62 x 10%”, in richer, 
* Will Last A Lifetime heovier white paper. Maximum of 4 lines of printing 
in Midnight Blue ink, figured as explained above. 
2 Chips, Money Bag, Coin Rack, Socially proper, and perfect for professional, business 
® Scoreboard and 3 Lucky Coins or organization use. 125 printed sheets and 125 Triple Duty 
printed envelopes per Box, at just $2.50 complete. 
Entertaining for young and oid! A test of West of Denver or in U. S. possessions, for the sports spectator. 
wit and knowledge with the 3 Lucky Coins add 20 per cent to prices shown above. A 60" 72” fringed Scotch-plaid | 
adding suspense and the unexpected The AMERICAN STATIONERY co., Inc. 1s ae ay 
Have fun — and learn about world-money 1008 PARK AVENUE e PERU, INDIANA robe that zips into a plastic- 
and geography, too. Catalogue value of —_—— : 
coins alone is over $4.00. CANNOT BE covered, *4” thick, foam-rubber 
FOUND IN STORES. Sold Soper by cushion. Detachable case 
mail. Limited Supply. Complete with Coin 
identification Sheet, Magnifying contains a one-quart vacuum 
Glass and Easy-To-Foliow in $4° All Sizes F 
structions Only COMPLETE bottle. Robe in red, 
or IN EASY _, 2 : 
1 HR. KITS green or blue plaid. $29.95, postpaid. 


Camalier & Buckley, 
1141 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


——COIN-O-RAMA, Csmoctio 69, Mass 
FABULOUS, NEW MAGAZINE 


5-Ft. Long + — 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes ! seme, tacks 


GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS — Pets of All Kinds | sine mess”. Mas- 


azines will not 


pail al $ Add 25c eeuer or ee 

ach is up- 

LIVE LATEX FOR Postage ond | sight. Each is vis- 
Handling ible for convenient selection. 


Beautiful in the home. Perfect in office 
Delight Kiddies — Grown- Ups, Too! or reception room. Complete racks in satin smooth, 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size usually | heney-tone knotty pine or lovely maple or mahogany finish. 
sell up to 25¢ each OR IN KITS for easy, home assembly. Pre-fitted, drilied, sanded, 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25c postage and handling for 200 in | *** or nea eae say? a> Gate nie $9. 
a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at this low price, so For 45 magazines 23” x 40” (Taller) $27.50. Kit $16.95 
order several sets NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DE- | For 60 magazines 45” x 27” (Double Width) $32.50. Kit $19.95 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 





TALL MEN ONLY! 


SHIRTS 

























































































A 
LIVERY. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Finished Racks Shipped Exp. Chgs, Coll_— Kits Sent Postpaid 4 , 
Instructions. LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—300 Pieces—Complete or in Kits. Fj SIX WITH YOUR EXACT 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE mtntiin Ta” wae { HAND-PRINTED 
Dept. B-98-A, P. 0. Box 251, Bethpage L. |., N. Y. No C.O.D.’s Dept. H 10-9 LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 
Money Back Guarantee North Conway, N. H. of ~~ POST ERS 
FABULOUS OFFER! Amencan 19th Century J PERFECT FIT IN your big 
F size! Sleeve lengths to 38, 
ae FF? e ion ' MONTREAL + LONDON + PARIS + MILAN » AMSTERDAM Cana PLR aah dae tae) ee 
me , League stripes, plaids, solid- 
This great reproduction of : "1 - $100,000 REWARD FOR MURDERER - ' : 
Rodin's “THE THINKER", PORTR AIT amoaen’ SS Wieieane ts of dene aenaneien BIG FREE CATALOG! tones, whites in Sport and 
beautiful bronze-finished rep <4-CiViL. WAR, CAVALRY RECRUITMENT, Shoes, size 1OAAA to Dress styles. New _wash- 
lica with exceptional detail IN OILS ing 16EEE! Fine quality in and-wear fabrics! Bodies cut 
one of world’s most outstand $ “THE. coup” RUSH, TRAVEL VIA RIVER- martest n dr 4” longer than ordinary 
ing masterpi 4, 9'6" high wheel SmSrves ped pea shirts! Not sold in stores — 
Regularly priced at $10.20 Magnificently painted in we", er election *2-Jesse James, theat styles. Also sport and by mel only! We ore 
FREI zie your order for full color, from old or new rical *6-Snuff, commercial. work shoes, boots, sox, America’s best-known spe- 
any one of these famous phetes, by ovtstending Ist Edition limited to 750 numbered posters—An slippers. All FOR BIG cialists for BIG MEN ONLY! 
SCULPTURE European ond American age sift! Of interest to discriminating buyers MEN ONLY! A postcard Finest quality at amazingly 
: or library, den, living room, office brings you big color Cat- ices! i 
MASTERPIECES SS ee Stesee-astnted en tine vethene— heantiiety iustrated inestor—targe pr tng FREE! Write today! eho vinite for FREE 
IN REPLICA: ore TRUE WORKS OF ART, (2x3 feet) Collector's registration certificate. Each poster $4.50, 3 for . ‘ Catalog! 
“DAVID.” Mict ns painted on pure linen can- $12.00, 6 for $22.50 or send tor Free Prospectus. Money Back Guar. 9 
in | y vas from your photograph FLAGHOUSE, INC., 2010K 3rd Ave., N. Y. C. 29 515 Brockton, Massachusetts 
: : be 90 and NOT painted on top of 
hipping, packing, an enlargement of photo. THE PERFECT GIFT sad 
kK Pane “THE miss.” od Unbelievat : “MOH Anal 
Orig . Fran sze finish nbeliev ew { ort 
oi as penn ot etre ow ces 39% TO 399% | AS CARDS ev 60 POWER 
: 1 nse eet sed rosea ne _| CHRISTMAS CARD N 
St. Peter's, Rome. White marble finist high . | 
= rn se Meck 16 Academy Trained Artists to choose from | § from 12 original sketches ACHROMATIC 
“VENUS DE MILO.” 3-4! ’ The ~ a are vou cory those fortunate enough to own | in beautiful —. by 
Paris. 18° } por marb On J a ta portrait jave you a photogra of some this great artist. With lever be- ° ° 
tp ec loved one whose memory you wish to ~~ A owed hota % adie aS ong hs an Adjectable 22% - 45% - 60K 
Ae 4 $8 quien "nerewrire ayptia Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. pct ed env ; achromatic tele- eng ete, ES 
i00 ai gypt ebony finist 4 ‘ t : scope sold for any- . 
ayo” manna es ' 28 PAGE BEAUTIFUL : Size 4x5 w. gold tien, where neat thie amazing RM, o_onty 11° 
- FA ~eepey een ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 15- het aati sharper pictures at. all powers $6.98 
“10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE “Every Painting o Masterpiece”’ / Lagu Nossleraetons Weciabioomniens Postpaid 
Check items desired, enclose check or money i 2 32 cards $2.35 ppd. adjustable co 22, 45 or 60 power. Lower 
order & order direct trom: Van Dyke Oil Portraits Ltd 80 cards 5.00 ppd. powers excellent for target shooting and wide 
Wynn’ s Fine Arts Warehouse Dept. H- 10, ° , e 50 cards of any design angle vi wing Higher px wers for long range and As- 
229 Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, Dept. EP, 26 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. shown $3.35 ppd. 500 yds rt eral fr tthe 
In Canada: 1575 Villeray, Montreal 29, P. Q. siamch, eh: @> thaves chaber, + hakaibe sdckionn, Sramene tb 



































v 
Ask for free Gift Catalog Soca, catntdnetic mneaiecd. Conan er eee tae 
A send 50 cts. for Hummel Fig. Catalog w. Story only $6.98. Cash, check or money order. We pay postage 
Co., 331 Church St., Hartford, Conn., Dept. HTA-1 
IMPORTED BASQUE BERET HILDEGARDE STUDIOS 597 D Farmington Ave., 


Hartford 5, Conn. 











Enjoy the luxury, comfort and Continental smartness 




















of an imported French Basque Berét for sports, e 
travel and casual wear in all weather. Fits in your LOBSTERS BY MAIL Sets of 10 Color Slides 
pocket, golf bag, glove compartment. Perfect for ; NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 
; . ; ; From New York's Famed Lobster Restaurant d EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 
sports car enthusiasts. Gifty. Beautifully finished with Enjoy a Clambake at Home. Delicious live — os Bde pelle Poon 
handsome, colorful lining and head-band. In navy, Maine Lobsters and Steamer Clams. Easy to amen] Hy — ‘ot eae te pnt Geom. « « 
dark brown and black. State hat size or head measure. Cook. ane nae re specify. = $1 675 Per set 
$3.50 ppd mation, Write pom, Se LAD et 
c ' WRITE TODAY! .... . Dept. H2 
BERETS BASQUES obster SS SD Yor of Cao lower” 
Box 284, Huntingdon Valley (2), Penna. 145 West 45th St. © New York % N.Y PHOTO LAB., INC. 
: as 3825 Georgia Ave. Wesh. 11, D. C. 
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SHOPPER 


Party Tray 

Serve hors d’oeuvres proudly 
from this sleek- 

lined tray of teak-finished 
butternut. 18” x 8”, 

Tray with four 

white china dishes, $11; 
without dishes, $8. 

Postpaid. Crystalier, 

Bar Harbor Shopping Center, 
156 Merrick Rd., 
Massapequa Park, N. Y. 





Wash-up Time 
for youngsters. A terry-cloth set of bath 


towel, 22” x 44’, hand THE COAT YOU'LL LIVE IN ® 


Alligator 


ALL-WEATHER COATS 


towel, 16’’ x 25’’, and wash cloth, 
12” x 12”. Each has 

colorful appliquéd chintz 
fairytale figures in 


pastel colors on white ground 





that squeak when used. 


IRIDESCENT ALL-WEATHER ELEGANCE 
ALLIGATOR GALETONE %25°95 


Subtle color highlights in 2-ply, yarn-dyed finest imported cotton. 
Full-cut comfort. Water repellent. Wide choice of colors and pat- 
terns. At right: GOLD LABEL. The classic in all wool worsted 
gabardine. Full-cut comfort, ideal weight. Water repellent. $42.75. 
Other Alligator coats $11.75 to $54.75. At better stores. 


$8.50, postpaid. Bournefield, 
714 Madison Ave., 
AY. 2 





photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22) 





— THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY ©@ ST. LOUI © NEW YORK @ CHICAG 
Nrite For 
STYLE 
BOOK 





Holland delights the U.S.A.— every day! 


with the 
world’s finest 








BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED GRECIAN MARBLE STATUES | your otp Fur coat — $9995 


David (left), 7 Gio . 11 in. tall, $7.20 each. Psyche & | NEW CAPE, STOLE, JACKET 


Cupid (center) 9'% $11.95. (Ivory finish $2 ea. additional) 
Add 75c ea. for shipping Satssfaction guaranteed. New catalog 25¢ MORTON’S remodels your old, worn fur eg oe into a 
glamorous new fur fashion for only $22.95. Includes restyling, 
PARTHENON IMPORTS, 216- HSo. MichiganAve. ,Chicago4, Wi. new lining, interlining, monogram, cleaning, glazing. 

amoingieapenniiinilintgin Order from MORTON'S World's Largest Fur Restyling Service. 
Get greater value; selection unmatched at any price (36 styles). 


Styling praised by Harper's Bazaar, Glamour, other fashion lead- 

= 2 ers. Send No Money! Just mail old fur, state dress size, height. Pay 
when new restyled fashion arrives. Or write for Morton's new 1960 
Style Book 


. "s, . 157-J, 4, D.C. 
Special introductory Offer MORTON'S, Dept. 157-J, WASHINGTON Cc 








Send me two $1 bills (or check or money order for 
the same amount) and I will send you my 24% 
pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, including a gen- 
erous sample of my Ranch-made Sweets, giant 
California Apricots, fresh Dates, and honey-sweet 
white Figs. These prunes are huge and so soft 
you'll eat "em like candy. To new customers only 
I offer this regular $3.65 box for $2.00 and I pre- 
pay delivery. | guarantee complete satisfaction or 


your money back. Send today and I'll ship at once 
direct from my ranch, Only one to a customer 


VACA VALLEY ORCHARDS, Box F-30 





HEINEKEN’ 5 


BREWE D wb ane! 

















Encino, Calif. | ' 
, WHISTLE TOP PENCILS | 7 
Quaint little — Dameels, Sailors, Policemen, form | 
| ful Whis Tops on these Clever wooden pencils. Smart > 
tarte ts for young beginners who can now happily “ whistle | 
| w le they wo pa on = il problems and puzzles. Make 
MEXICAN IMPORTS | one a <u foe aga perfect party favors, stocking | ” 
BIG FREE CATALOG | BOXED SET of 8 Pencils ..... $1.00 Ppp. | . 
Handtooled leather Purses and Shoes, | 6 BOXED SETS (48 Pencils)... $5.00 PPD. | 
bg ogee ye fey a gg | FREE! 32 pg. Color Catalog with each order.NOCODs. | a , ’ 
products, Ae -, Aenet from MEXICO. Buy direct from Q. T. NOVELTY COMPANY, INC., Dept. HY | Rr 1 a AP Fully aged. N atural carbonation ony. 
Importer'and SAVE. ow to | “PO Box 54, Murray Hill Sta., New York 16, N.Y. J miro Brewed to Heineken’s exclusive 
NORTHERN IMPORT CO. L————~———~— ~~~ ~~ — — — 





Dept. H-10, Reed City, Michigan old-worid form ula. 


Famous Florentine Chessmen! 


This is a beautiful, authentic rep L/ 
lica of 11th Century handcarved 
chessmen originally owned by Co 
simo de Medici and now on dis 


play in the Uffici Palace in Flor 


ence. Each piece fashioned in 
simulated ivory. The king stands n r 
over 4 inches high. 32 piece set in 


black & white or red & whit 











Christmas is on the way! 


Do your holiday shopping 




















95+75¢ postage & handling 
in HOLIDAY No.0. pleases Suitable ches GEN. U.S. IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING & CO.. INC., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
$4.00. Walnut Inlaid 16x16 $12.00. Mahogany Inlaic x18 $14.00. 
SAVAH : Box 27648 HO . oe Angeles 27, Site e . 
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A Grand New Idea... 


( : Mee 


Mi peut ; 


Prchictl f 
AHLUA 


(say KA-LOO-AH) 





BLACK RUSSIAN 


Nyet??? You haven't 
tried a Black Russian 
yet? Do so! Da! Over 
ice cubes pour ] part 
Kahiua, 2 Parts 
vodka and stir well. 





yon to 
ugh Straws. ° 






and sip thro 


IMPORTED 
COFFEE LIQUEUR 
FROM MEXICO 





Want an exciting change 
from commonplace 
liqueurs and cocktails? 
Then join this smart, 
new trend... drinks 
created with Kahlua... 
! Imported Coffee Liqueur. 
Your taste buds will 
swoon! Your — host- 
rating” will soar! What 
a delicious discovery! 















Send For Free 
Recipe Booklet 





. — 

TCOrPEE LiQuEU? -- 

Peoouct os mane —— 
———— 

, KAHLUA, SAL. * 

ps Paemca on Lacon OF AF = ° 


53 Proof 


Van Munching Imports, Inc., SS 
6 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Wright Morris opens our November issue with a 
MEXICAN JOURNEY, a revealing ramble 
through our inscrutable neighbor to the south. 
North of the border, Nancy Wilson Ross goes IN 
SEARCH OF TACOMA, and Benedict Thielen 
introduces you to the little-known charms of the 
FLORIDA LAKE COUNTRY. 

Three other articles in next month's issue deal 
with three different American phenomena. In 
the first half of a two-part portrait, William 
Manchester probes the personality of dynamic 
WALTER REUTHER, Frances Gray Patton 
re-creates the personality of THE SOUTHERN 
BELLE, and Roger Angell takes you behind 
the scenes at that annual football skirmish, 
HARVARD VS. YALE. 

There’s a diverting trip ACROSS SECRET 
PROVENCE by Lawrence Durrell; an evocative 
tour of THE TOWER OF LONDON with A. M. 
Maughan; a Handbook on the new vogue of col- 
lecting TWENTIETH-CENTURY ANTIQUES; 
and tempting revelations about Scottish food in 
HIGH ON THE HAGGIS, by Neil M. Gunn. 

In other features British satirist Alex Atkinson 
makes a Personal Report on a macabre little 
MUSEUM IN SURREY; David Dodge visits a 
new Bargain Paradise, MONTECATINI; V. S. 
Pritchett is our guest columnist in PARTY OF 
ONE; and Hugh G. Foster, in an Antic Arts person- 
ality piece, introduces you to TV's brilliant, caustic 
Alexander King. 

Rounding out the issue, we go to Jamaica to 
photograph one of THE WORLD'S MOST 
FASHIONABLE WOMEN, to Japan to learn 
about SHINTO, to Asia with Estelle Holt on 
another of her exciting adventures, and to 


PAKISTAN for our Place of the Month. 


THE EDITORS 


HOLIDAY / OCTOBER 
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TOURS —- CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 





Tours of Ex ional Quality 
Visiting 11 Countries 
Frequent sailings April to Sept. 1960 in the 
famous CUNARD LINE “QUEENS” or by air: 
42 day, escorted all expense tours for small 
groups of discriminating travelers f ing 
extensive deluxe motor travel visiting 11 









countries: —England, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Germany, (Oberammergay and 
the Passion Play) Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Htaly, Monaco and France. Enjoy 
travel at its best; personalized service, mod- 
erate rates, many extras, expertiy planned 
by a company with 56 years experience in 
* group travel. For complete details write 


COLPITTS TOURS 
262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


—— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 countries $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 

with Greece $1395 
All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 








air passage also available European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 


partures from May through August 


¢ \iganization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


TRAVEL * FREIGHTER 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives complete 
information about hundreds of lower-cost trips and cruises 
on passenger-carrying freighters from U S. and Canada to 
all parts of the work New 1959-60, 14th ed., shows 
services from Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts and Great 
Lakes to nearly 300 fascinating ports in Europe, West 
Indies, So. America, Orient, Round-the-World, ete. Exotic 
itineraries from few days to several months duration. Full 
nformation on each Line's ships and accommodations, 
where they go, time in transit, frequency of service, fares, 
addresses of Lines, et« 

Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensable 
for travel planning, often saves up to half in travel costs 
Used and recommended by Steamship Lines, Travel 

















Agents and world travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully 
illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. For your copy, mail check or 
M.O. today to: 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 21 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


2031 Glendon Ave. 












Aboard and Abroad by Harvey 5S. Olson 


‘7 AUTHENTIC 
COMPREHENSIVE - ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 
Complete Travel Guidebook 


1960 Edition 1006 Pages $5.95 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PUBLISHERS 


reowns anoe 0 





. . 
Europe for Less— Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial college students & other 
young adults of your age & interests. Economical 6- to 12- 
week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space limited! For 


details write Americans Abroad, Inc. 
Travel Service, 50 University Sta., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


eae ; 
Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 
expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 


Yacht “Rambler”, Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Knight Tours of Europe. Summer 1960 


Quality tours at economy prices. 50 to 60 days in Europe, 
15 to 18 countries, $1245 to $1375. See Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. Register early for June departures. For 
complete info. write directly to Prof. Loring D. Knecht, 


Director. Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 
Moscow-Leningrad Winter Festival 











Gala Autumn-Winter Theatre Tours, 7 to 12 days monthly. 
November through April — Bolshoi Ballet, Moscow Circus, 
Puppet Theatre, Folk Dance Ensenbles. Rates as low as 


$9.00 daily including theatre tickets 
Gordon Travel Service, 220 South State St., Chicago, Ili 


. E EUROPE BY CAR ¢ 
: SRE CATALOGUE 
a 














oe 

Saves You up to 35% on 4 

@ SIMCA HILLMAN s 
@ MERCEDES JAGUAR | e 
@ CITROEN PEUGEOT - e 
@ RENAULT MG — e 
e VOLKSWAGEN, etc. . 
a EUROPE BY CAR, Inc. ® 
: 37 W. 57 St., N.Y. * PL. 5-4739 4 
@ Name se 
@ Address e 
* * 
e City— State . 
a2 


H-10 




















TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 
WHY TRAVEL ALONEHIWHY. TRAVEL ALONEHWHY TRAVEL ALONEHTWHY TRAVEL ALONE ME There's More For YOU-When 


~ 









You Choose An AIR TOUR 


via Canadian Pacifu 






See more, do more, enjoy everything more. Go 
Canadian Pacific. World-renowned travel ex- 
perience, hospitality, at your service ashore or 
aloft. Choose a selected air-land tour: 


F. ad oe = | Here’s the ideal solution to the long- 
* standing problem of traveling alone: 
BACHELOR 


PARTY* 
TOURS 


for single men and women 
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ORIENT — (from West Coast) “Empress”, 22 days, 
personally conducted, all-incl., de luxe ground arrangements, 
JAPAN, HONG KONG (Macao by steamer) THAI- 
LAND (return via Manila, Hawaii optional) from $2,000 
“Princess, 17 days, JAPAN (Tokyo, Hakone, Nikko, 
Chuzenji) HONG KONG, KOWLOON, Incl., from $1259 


SOUTH AMERICA —"“Magic Triangle", 17 days 
RIO DE JANEIRO, MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES, 
SANTIAGO, LIMA, MEXICO. Inclusive. As low as 
from New York, $879, from Los Angeles, $928 


EUROPE — 17 days, PORTUGAL, SPAIN, FRANCE, 


BELGIUM, HOLLAND, ENGLAND. Inclusive. As low 
as: from New York, $700, from West Coast cities, $908 


this 
= 
winter! Frequent departures to 
Get your copy of | Europe, Mexico, Caribbean, 
this interesting and Hawaii, Around the World~ 
informative booklet for from $290 complete! Also 
the full story of America’s newest, — special Xmas and New Year’s 






JNO IAVHL AHM PE SNOOTY TZAVYL AHM 

















¥ most talked-about concept of travel! departures to all areas. = Ask your Travel Agent or mail coupon 
1) + to nearest Canadian Pacific address, 
- VISIT, CALL OR WRITE Louisiene, Baton Rouge, Ohio, Columbus 15, i for information 
aw Travel Service, he Richard Lewis Travel Service. 
is THESE TRAVEL AGENTS FOR American Bank Building 143 E. Gon Street ot Oe CE ROTY 2 ee 1 
o YOUR FREE COPY: DI 8-4254 Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 22, a | | TOUR DIRECTOR, Canadian Pacific Airlines, | 
< f Les Anastes 48, New York, New York 17, Anne Egan Travel Service, inc., Pi 0 Boyle Bost | 
; 3 California, Los Angeles Macpherson Travel, inc. Park Building, Fifth & Smithfield | 500 Little Bldg., 80 Boyleston, Boston 
sai ra are ye [ravel Agents, 41 E. 42nd Street MU 2-2272 CO 1-3942 ra! | 39 South La Salle St. Chicago | 
a ne % +08 ¥ New York, New York 36, Washington, Seattle 1, 1, 5 | 530 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
suns » i iilinois, Chicago 11, United Travel Agen: rave visors, Inc ~— az * " 

oy oo poe pene pee Ls Drake Travel Service, In Rates 500 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd St. 2 303-—fourth & Pike Building al | 381 Fifth Ave., New York 

f | ichigan Avenue 1 would like full information and illustrated folder on 
} to SPAIN and or 16 | Canadian Pacific Air Tour checked | 
A PORTUG AL WHY TRAVEL ALONEBM@WHY TRAVEL ALONE FAWHY TRAVEL ALONE B@WHY TRAVEL ALONE Bi iensmnes Ghtion C Princess Orient | 
| ©) South America 0 Europe | 
} via the | 16 | 
| | Name | 
| SANTA MARIA | | 

- 21,750 ton L L Z ee oo 
= | sere In 1960 you can be among a select American group to | | 
7 Spacious air-conditioned outside cabins. | City Scene Zone State | 
2 swimming pools—all deck sports. - 





4) ” 
= | , Superb continental service and cuisine. Sg AE Russia b 
wed 
sa EXOTIC PORTS OF CALL 
: ; MADEIRA and CANARY Islands « Lisbon, PORTUGAL 


=e Vigo, SPAIN © La Guaira, VENEZUELA 
—. Curacao, DUTCH WEST INDIES » Havana, CUBA 


a Uy 3 Port Everglades, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write for color brochure 


SHAW BROS. SHIPPING COMPANY Take this 17 day, history-making trip Europe and Russia, some including Bul- 


‘ through the countryside and cities of Russia garia, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian 
Municipal Pier #3 « P.O. Box 306 « Miami 52, Florida 


yourself. Travel comfortably in a deluxe coastal cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Pas- 

Scandinavian motorcoach. And the cost? — sion Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps 

— Only $495, all inclusive from Helsinki or Each tour conducted and includes ex- 

Warsaw. Weekly, May through October. tensive sightseeing plus free time to explore 
Maupintour also has 5 other summer tour = on your own. Ask your travel agent for 

plans from 29 days to 72 days through details now. 


‘PLAN YOUR TRIP | 
| ABROAD NOW!. 


; trouble-free travel and best ato Stl al 
Free brochures on luxury and budget tours, 
staff-escorted, are now available. Check ad 
below and mail today. 


CT EUROPE agg eg <n from, ranging 


days (starting 
March). Paris, Madrid, London, Vienna, Rome, Capri 
Copenhagen, Moscow all the famous places 
you've dreamed of 


[1] AROUND THE WORLD 















Popular and classic tours, 3 per year! Orient, Middle 
ast, 1 urope abled historical sights and “‘off-the 


urop @., 1960 “*%. sam 


and the PASSION PLAY 
OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, foremost 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of 10 country itiner- 
aries featuring London, the Passion Play, 
Rome and Paris. Weekly sailings March 30 
thru Sept. in Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2195 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1735 up 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class. $1615 to $1655. 
48 to 70 days. Small parties For best 
Orso echommatalians WeSEnG Now! 
Teaver Write today for illustrated 
RGANIZATION booklets “"H60": 





ncas, Chilean lakes, land of the gauchos, Iguasso Fulls, 
plus other fabulous stops. Spring and fal! departures 


[] CUSTOM INDEPENDENT 


! 
1 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' siting the most exciting at 
Write Henry Mecaskey th ] ORIENT oa retionis in Japan ‘Boria 2 
aul intour Maupintour, 400 Madison Ave. : Philtppines osian <a tol eae oy bie 
New York 17, New York : SOUTH AMERICA Visits to, ' loot 
- 
' 
TOURS lo any foreign country 
! 
' 
i] 
' 
. 


TRAVELWORLD, INC. (Dept. H-10) 
CARS IN EUROPE 5814 Wilshire Bivd. Los Angeles : Calif. 
All purchase plans. Member American Society of Travel Agents 
Rentals free delivery/collection = |! © Arenas liga a ee 3 
OSLO STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN | Round the World—$1995 All- -Expense 
HAMBURG FRANKFURT PARIS ion ra an economical all-expense trip around the world 


~- la Salle St s Chicago 2 Mt. isit ten countries with optional side trips in lurope 
—SS 16 East 58th Street 209 Post Street 37 S. Wabash Avenue Frequent departures. Small, congenial groups, For {ree 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 San Francisco, YU 2-1019 _— Chicago, Ill., Fl 6-2341 - Gan St, Ctecatialiiins. Menanndie 04, titen. 


AFRICA SAFARI and TIMBUKTU Ss CARAVAN TOURS; 


” With DAVE AND PAULA WYNN 
Nige 5 CAPE TO CAIRO featuring TIMBUKTU, VICTORIA FALLS, LAMBARENE and 
" DR. SCHWEITZER, CONGO SAFARI, SO. AFRICA, etc. Open to all ages. 
DEPARTURE: Jan. 7. 57-62 DAYS From $2996. 
" AROUND WORLD—BALI—SAMARKAND— Mar. 19. From $2995 
uu: WYNN TOURS, GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA EDgewood 55-3628 — 
PE, WORLD 


TAN Wwo TRAVEL 11 COUNTRIES AND UP 
Fe on QUEEN MARY * QUEEN ELIZABETH «© S.S. UNITED STATES 


From New York in January and February and Weekly 
from March 5th thru October 27th 


Many of Our Tours Feature the Passion Play in Oberammergau 
ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—Evropean Grand Tour visiting i si ae 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, CARAVAN TC TOURS, INC. 


Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL 
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OC) JAMAICA HOLIDAY — Choice of 1) HAWAII DELUXE CRUISE Finest 
hotels, sightseeing programs—pre-ar- luxury ever: “Lurline” ““Matsonia,” 
ranged for independent carefree travel Royal Hawaiian Hotel, y he inter- 
6, 7, 10 or more days in Jamaica. island air cruise, parties, native Luau. 
From Miami... from $148. From Calif. 22-25 days... from $814. 


® stelana. | (MEXICO FIESTA — Continental 
i TI ep og aly — 2 Bay, "ie Hilton—Mexico City, Caleta-Acapulco, 





> s Taxco, Ixtapan, Cuernavaca—Pyramids. 
Rios, Kingston-Jamaica, Port-Au English speaking jicanin. i 





Prince-Haiti, San Juan, Puerto Rico, EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED . . . includes round trip tourist 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill | 
St Thomas, Virgin Isles. From Miami, es aay City. = my 7 steamship passage, all First Class hotels, most meals, all sight- | Please send Free Bookie: No. 7-C | 
15 days. . tra ays trom aCAgO. . . TOM seeing, First Class transportation in Europe, transfers and even 
4 See your local ASTA travel agent or » and tips. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. Im- N 
100 s OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES mail ad for Free New Brochures mediate reservations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or | this 
CARTAN TRAVEL, 108 N. State, Chicago 2 + 377 Geary St., San Francisco @" for Free Booklet No. 7-C. | Address ae. 
ee ee ee eee eee eee => @D > | EP Pw wo. 
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New York s 
Glory Vile 










PAILLARD—— 
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@ In a city brimming with famous and 
infamous thoroughfares, none quite 
equals for excitement and thrills the 
one-mile strip from New York City’s 
Battery Landing to City Hall. This 
Broadway, justly 
called the Glory Mile, is the welcoming 
route of conquerors, heroes, Channel- 
swimming athletes and visiting royalty. 
Along this road, waving from open-top 


stretch of Lower 


automobiles, the captains and the kings 
receive a noisy ticker-tape greeting 
from New Yorkers which serves as the 
city’s official welcome. And here have 
marched the victorious doughboys and 
G.1.’s of World Wars I and II. 

In the past few years such disparate 
celebrities as Her Royal Highness 
Queen Elizabeth II and Mademoi- 
selle Geneviéve de Galard-Terraube 





NEW BOLEX 
H-16REX 
WITH 





FOCUSING 








C)__ 


THROUGH 


THE LENS 


AND VIEWING 








BOLEX INTRODUCES FINGERTIP FADES 


in reflex camera with variable shutter 


Fades and lap dissolves are smooth and 
l6mm Bolex Reflex. 
The new variable shutter is operated by 
to the A touch of 


your fingertip now gives perfect fades, 


easy With this new 


u lever next trigger. 


Lap dissolves to blend the end of one 
scene with the beginning of the next are 
unusually simple with the new Reflex. 
Hand back-winding enables you to back 
“up over your last fade-out. For a lap, you 


simply fade in again over the same foot- 


age, For precise footage measurement, 
just check the Bolex frame counter, 
3 new ways 
to control exposure 
1. For bright scenes ordinarily requiring 
a gray filter or closed diaphragm, now 


simply cut exposure time with partly 
closed shutter. 


2. Distracting background? Wash it out. 
Open lens wide, cut exposure withshutter. 


3. Sharpen fast-action subjects by partly 
closing shutter to cut exposure time. 


Reflex viewing ends parallax, takes 
the “slide rule” out of fine filming. You 
now view through shooting lens, see just 
what lens sees. No more figuring dis- 
tance, no more fretting about centering 
in extreme close-ups, no more doubt 


about focus. Just look—and shoot. 


Complete professional features 


Complete built-in reflex viewing sys- 


tem ... three-lens turret . . . governor- 








| Shown on 


with push-button ease 


NEW REXOFADER 


is the REXOFADER, a fading 


camera 


device for the H-16REX that automatically times fades 


for preset number of frames Perfect fade 8, lap dissolves 


Optional at $37 OU. 


controlled speeds from 12 to 64 fps... 
footage and frame counters .. . settings 
for time exposure, single frame, and 
continuous running. 


Variable shutter and fingertip control 
lever . . . forward and backward hand- 
winding .. . built-in filter slot... Octa- 
meter finder for sports and special view- 
ing with fields for eight different lenses. 


Automatic film threading... new spool 
ejector lever to raise spool up from cam- 
era body for easy reloading . . . new fast 
Lytar 1” F/1.8 lens . 


claw for perfect frame positioning... 


. . positive register 


instant stop on rundown to protect 
against spoiled footage. 

The new Bolex H-16REX is priced from 
$400.00 with Lytar 1” F/1.8 lens. 
Lenses shown are optional at extra cost. 
Write today for literature and the name 
of your nearest Bolex dealer. 

All prices include Federal Excise Tax 
u he re applicable 4 
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have taken the big ride. Everybody 
in New York, of course, knew and 
recognized the smiling, self-con- 
tained Queen and lustily cheered her 
and her handsome consort, Prince 
Philip. And though New Yorkers 
might not have pronounced the 
name of Mile. Galard-Terraube with 
the proper inflections, they gave the 
young French nurse who stuck it out 
at the siege of Dienbienphu in Indo- 
china a parade worthy of her modest 
courage. In 1957, the year Queen 
Elizabeth rode the Glory Mile, the 
King of Saudi Arabia was not in- 
vited to make the same journey; be- 
cause of local tension, he wasn’t 
even “officially” welcomed to the 
city. However, another important 
ruler, Sultan Mohammed V of Mo- 
rocco, received a proper king’s wel- 
come the same year. 

Gertrude Ederle, the spunky girl 
who was the first of her sex to swim 
the English Channel, received a 
memorable ovation in 1926. The 
next year came the most tumultuous 
parade New York had yet witnessed. 
Four million delirious New Yorkers 
turned out to raise the roof for the 
boyish, shy aviator who had flown 
solo from Long -Island to Paris— 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Foreign rulers have always proved 
extremely popular guests, for Amer- 
icans dearly love to salute crowned 
heads. Among those who have re- 
ceived New York’s affectionate ac- 
colade were the late King George VI 
and his consort Queen Elizabeth; 
the popular Queen Marie of Ro- 
mania, who paraded in 1926, a lively 
year for heroes and visiting celeb- 
rities; and King Paul and Queen 
Frederika of Greece, who took their 
bows in 1953. 

The military brass work up New 
Yorkers even move than the wearers 
of coronets and diadems. In their 
flush of victory, Generals Pershing, 
Eisenhower, Wainwright, Dean, 
Clark, van Fleet and Crittenberger 
have radiantly acknowledged the 
boisterous salute of Lower Broad- 
way. President Roosevelt happily 
rode the mile in 1939, on his way to 
open the New York World’s Fair. 
The biggest New York reception of 
all time was given to Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in April, 1951. The 
hero of the Pacific drew a standing 
audience of seven and one-half mil- 
lion people on his triumphal ride all 
the way to mid-Manhattan. 

If a flier, or king, or general has 
been given the Broadway routine, he 
has received the nation’s O.K. Even 
that other famous ride, taken once 
every four years from the White 
House to the Capitol steps, can’t 
compare with the Glory Mile in 


terms of spontaneous acclaim. 
THE END 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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GO REALLY SOUTH 





Cruise to South America 


where summer spends the winter— 
31 golden days on an all-new ship 


This winter, don’t just “get out of town” —get right out 


o = 


of the northern hemisphere! 


Two all-new liners, ss ARGENTINA and ss BRASIL, offer a gay 
new kind of holiday in the sun, a cruise below the Equator 
along the East Coast of South America. Sailors call these 


waters the smoothest, sunniest anywhere in the world! 


Isn’t this your year to winter on the summer side of the world? 








Less than a day out, the two pools are 
filled from the warm Gulf Stream. Relax 
on broad, sunlit decks. Your ship is your 
hotel, a gaily different seagoing resort. 


Sleep late, breakfast in your air condi- 
tioned stateroom. All are first class; all 
outside with portholes or windows that 
open for direct fresh air when you wish. 


Feast on delicacies from all over the world. 
Lunch from this regal Smorgasbord in the 
Deck Café. Dine in a cool, quiet Salon 
with space for all at one sitting. 


Play in the sun. Watch the horizon-wide 
sweep of ocean flame to gold at sunset. 
From this smokeless SUNstack, reach up 
and touch the low, southern stars. 





Bow before King Neptune’s court! Now 
you're a full-fledged, widely traveled 
*“Shellback’’—with an amusing Certificate 
to prove you've crossed the Equator. 


Meet new friends in the Main Lounge. 
Dance to an orchestra in the Night Club. 
Join, watch, or completely ignore the 
daily sports and entertainment program! 





Leave youngsters in their own, child-sized 
domain—carefully supervised, of course. 
There’s a Junior Juke Box Café, too, with 
its own soda bar for teenagers. 


Shore trips! First stop, Barbados, for buys 
in Liberty silks, cashmere sweaters, Eng- 
lish china. Bargains in every port. Best of 
all—a new, sun-tanned you! 


Only 5 business days to Rio, with its hauntingly beautiful harbor! 
Only 10 to Buenos Aires on these fast new ships—executives please 
note—and sea/air or air/sea travel can be arranged! 

Both ships completely air conditioned, stabilizer-equipped. 31- 
day Cruise fares from $1,110 Thrift Season; from $1,350 Regular 
Season. Liberal credit terms. See your Travel Agent. 

Ss BRASIL sails Nov. 6, Dec. 9, Jan. 15, Feb. 19. 
ss ARGENTINA sails Nov. 27, Dec. 31, Feb. 5. 


Ships that speak a different vacation language 
J < fo) 


MOORE-McGORMACK 


SVACI 
Two Broadway ad New York 4, N. Y. 





